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Fewer brands per line! 


More chain and private labels! 


lncreasing self-service! 


(stern 


What are these trends doing to your 
sales volume and market position? 


TODAY’S intensified competition for shelf position and store display calls for greater attention 


to selling outside the store. Increasing dependence on self-service and the concentration by retailers 


on fewer brands are closing the doors of retailers to brands without a strong consumer 
franchise or a program that retailers know will build one. 

Today, getting a retailer to stock your brand and promote it begins more 
than ever with selling his customers. You can turn this situation to your advantage 
and capitalize it to get greater distribution and volume. 

From its study of selling and advertising in the Chicago market the Chicago Tribune has 
worked out a sound procedure that can secure good shelf position and store 
display fer your brand. It is popular with retailers who see in it the answer to their own 
need for better volume and profit. It can produce larger orders, faster turnover 
and savings in factory and *‘« les..... deliveries. 

The plan calls for no extensive change in your present sales set-up. Proved in Chicago, 
it can be employed in other markets. It requires no deals, premiums, special discounts or cut 
Prices. It gets results by getting a greater share of the day-to-day buying of consumers. 

In addition to broadening and strengthening current operations that can 
place your brand in a market position effectively resistant to competition, the plan provides 
a stable base for future expansion. 


CHICAGO TRIBUNE 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


A Chicago Tribune representative 
will be glad to discuss the 
application in your business of 
the consumer-franchise plan. 

Ask him to call. 


Chicago Tribune representatives: 
A. W. Dreier, 

810 Tribune Tower, Chicago 11; 

E. P. Struhsacker, 

220 E. 42nd St., New York City 17; 

W.E. Bates, 

Penobscot Bidg., Detroit 26; 

Fitzpatrick & Chamberlin, 

155 Montgomery St., San Francisco 4; 
also, 448 S. Hill St., Los Angeles 13. 


pay FIRST 3 MARKETS 
GROUP AND METROPOLITAN 
SUNDAY NEWSPAPERS, INC, 








@ These facts cited above really speak for themselves 
and require little verbal embellishment. They 
suggest the high importance of the columns of this 
newspaper in making advertising in Detroit well 
read, widely read, and pre-eminently productive. 





436,408 Weekdays « 466,920 Sundays 


Average net poid circulation of the Detroit Free Press for 6 months period ending Octobor 1, 1949 
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The Supreme Lenten Feature for The Bolp Bear 


» POPE PIUS Xil 


“P riest aval fo 


Millions the World Over Will Make 
the Pilgrimage to Rome This Holy 
Year and Seek Audience With the 
Holy Father. 


Other Millions of All Faiths in the 
| Free World Recognize Pope Pius Xil 

} as, the Moral Voice of All Humanity, 

nspiring His 350,000,000 Followers in 
the Crucial Struggle Testing Whether 
Christian Ideals in a Democratic 
World Can Survive the Assault of 
Communism. 


iption of the Man and His Remarkable Car- 
@¥s in Warm, Unstinted Recommendation — 
¥ of the Life of the Supreme Pontiff From 
ifling to His Fateful Role Today! Authenti- 
| Detail at the Vatican! 


AN, is Written by the Brilliant Foreign 
es, Kees Van Hoek, With a Preface by 
of Galway. This Reassuring, Timely and 
Heason is Offered in 24 Installments for 


‘Hewspapers, Monday, March 13. 


For Rights and Rates, Write, Wire or Telephone (Westport 2-3422): 


GLOBE SYN DICATE Saugatuck Station, 


Monte F. Bourjaily, Editor . Westport, Connecticut 





a@ppear- 
ing in newspapers in cities and towns where 


This advertisement is one of a series 
Republic mills, mines and offices ave located. 


RUINED l-one pair of safety goggles... 
SAVED!-soe spencer'seye _ 


It happened in a split second one day early last December 
in the Steel Preparation Department of Republic’s Central 
Alloy District, Canton, Ohio. A piece from a grinding 
wheel flew off at bullet speed—struck Joe Spencer in the 
left eye. The glass in his safety goggles was all but 
pulverized, but not even a tiny particle entered his eye. 


There was rejoicing that night in the Spencer home where 
Joe lives with his father, Joe, Sr.—a Republic employe 
since 1929. And heartfelt thanks for the safety training at 
Republic that had taught young Joe the importance of wear- 
ing the protective equipment the company had given him. 


What happened in Joe Spencer’s case is a good example 
of why Republic puts unfailing emphasis on safety and 
why Republic is one of the safest places to work in all 
industry. Safety is a never-ending job at Republic; a 
program that extends beyond plants and mines to include 
safety on the street and at home. 


It is not surprising, then, that Republic’s Central Alloy 


District received last year the Distinguished Service To 
Safety “S” for working 68 days — 3,442,031 man-hours — 
without a lost time accident. Or that Republic holds the 
all-time world’s record for steel industry safety, with 
5,326,144 accident-free man-hours. 


In the 21 years since the start of National Safety Council, 
Republic has won 204 first place and 113 second and third 
place awards. In the metals section contest ending June 
30, 1949, Republic won 12 firsts, 1 second and 2 thirds 
out of a possible 61 first, seconds and third place awards. 
In addition, Republic won 10 Reduction Awards, and 
the U. S. Bureau of Mines added 15 awards in recogni- 
tion of Republic’s outstanding safety work in its ore 
and coal mines. 


Safety on the job, safety in traffic and safety at home! 
This is the three-way goal of a Republic safety program 
that strives to enlist the full time cooperation of every 
employe —a job that never ends. 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


A GOOD PLACE TO WORK- {i 
A GOOD PLACE To STAY ((REPUBLIC! 





Alloy, Carbon, Stainless Steels * Cold 
Finished Steels *Plates*Bars*Shopes 
* Strip * Sheets * Tin Plates Pipes 
Tubing ¢ Bolts  Nuts* Rivets * Nails © 
Pig lron*Coal Chemicals*Farm Fence 
© Wire « Fabricated Steel Products. 


STEEL 
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' A friendly 
property insurance 
company reports to 
the American people 


ns en 





A company is more than a name, 
a building or a legal entity...it is people 


Behind The Home’s financial condition stand 
important human assets—the people who own 
this Company, the people who work with us and 
the people who are served by the Company. 

The Home is owned by many people. It serves 
many people—in all walks of life, in all parts of 
the country, in many other parts of the world. 
You or your neighbor, whether a policyholder 
or a stockholder, or a prospective one, are im- 
portant to The Home Insurance Company. 

Through its more than forty thousand repre- 
sentatives, The Home Insurance Company is 
today the leading insurance protector of Ameri- 
can homes and the homes of American industry. 
Its size and strength enable it to serve the 
smallest as well as the largest insurance need. 

For almost a hundred years, The Home has 
stood between property owners and the risk of 
sudden financial loss. The homes and business 
futures which have been restored are beyond 
estimate. Since the founding of the Company, 
Home policyholders have been reimbursed for 
more than a billion and a half dollars in finan- 
cial losses. 

Because The Home’s business is to protect 
property values in which so many people are 
concerned, and because the loss of such values 
would affect the economy of the country, this 
statement of The Home’s financial condition may 
be of interest to the public. 


Sincerely, 


EO OFK 


PRESIDENT 





Ez. PEO 5 


be ioe 





Balance Sheet 
December 31, 1949 


ADMITTED ASSETS “DECEMBER 31, 
Cash in Office, Banks and Trust ee. a - + « $ 35,561,204.01 
United States Government Bonds . . + + + 110,418,558.10 
Other Bonds and Stocks . . ‘mace 43,358,542.85 
Investment in The Home Indemnity Company . “ 7,690,736.20 
First Mortgage Loans . —_ 3,017.83 
Real Estate. ‘ a 477,325.36 
Agents’ Balances, Less Than 0 ‘Days “Due 7 ee 14,370,413.65 
Reinsurance Recoverable on Paid Losses . .< 374,237.35 
Other Admitted Assets . = ee —- 1,891,094.14 

Total Admitted Assets . + $318,145,129.49 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums 
Reserve for Losses So a ae ee 845. 
Reserve for Taxes oe 13,900,000. 
Liabilities Under Contracts with War Shipping 


Administration . a A 1,608,917.08 
Reinsurance Reserves ee 1,191,579.00 
Other Liabilities . E 5 3,057,570.33 

Total Liabilities Except Copia ° $196,777,742.41 
Capital . 2 2 we ee + + « « « «$ 20,000,000.00 
Surplus Ge er a a a a ee 101,367,387.08 

Surplus as Regard Polieyholders . - 121,367,387.08 

Ne a beans «_ $318,145,129.49 





* NOTES: Bonds carried at $5,376,605.79 Amortized Value and Cash $80,000.00 in 
the above balance sheet are deposited as required by law. All securities have beén 
valued in accordance with the requirements of the "National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners. Assets and Liabilities in Canada have been adjusted to the 





IS OLE: 
Directors 
Lewis L. Cranke 
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Caaaces G. Meyer 
The Cord Meyer 


‘company 
WituaM L. DeBost 
Chairman, 
Union Dime 
Savings Bank 
Eowin A. Bayes 


Gronce McANngny 
Vice Chairman, 
Wills & Trust 
Committee, 
Title Guarantee & 
Trust Company 
Guy Cary 
Lawyer 
Harovp V. Smita 
President 
Harvey D. Gisson 
President, 
Manufacturers 
Trust Company 
Frepenicx B. Avams 
Chairman of 


Atlantic Coast Line 
Railr 


Executive Committee, 


basis of the free rate of exchange. Based on December 31, 1949 market quota- 
tions for all bonds and stocks owned, the Total Admitted Assets would be increased 
to $319,766,705.54 and the policyholders’ surplus to $122,988,963.13. 
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Chairman of Board, 
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Rossat B. Meyer 
The Cord Meyer 
Company 
Henar C. Bauniz 
President, 
Empire Trust 
‘ompany 
Hanan K. Park 
President & 
jirector, 
First National Bank 
of Columbus, Ga. 
Borxin C. Waicut 
yer 
Lanoy A. Lincotn 
President, 
Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 
Tuomas J. Ross 
Senior Partner, 
Ivy Lee and T. J. Ross 
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Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 


* AUTOMOBILE 
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PROPERTY INSURANCE 
The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
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It’s no stretch of the imagination, rather, robust realism to call our past half 
century a Miracle— U.S.A. 

America has set an amazing record of progress in 50 years — but a moment in 
the history of civilization. A record unequalled by any other political or economic 
system. 

Merely by broad brush strokes, we can all visualize this miracle. Remember the 
crystal set, the hand-cranked car, the biplane? A far cry from our FM radio, tele- 
vision, hydro-matic drive and supersonic planes. 

And here’s another phase of the miracle that went hand-in-hand with these and 
the myriad of intertwined technological advances — ranging from the radio telephone 
and Bakelite to the X-ray tube and teletype . . . and to atomic energy and its un- 
told potentialities. 


% Since 1900 we have increased our supply of machine power 44 times. 


%® Since 1900 we have more than doubled the output each of us produces for 
every hour we work. 


¥ Since 1900 we have increased our annual income from less than $2400 per 
household to about $4000 (in dollars of the same purchasing power), yet... 


¥& Since 1900 we have cut 18 hours from our average work week—equivalent to 
two present average workdays. 


How did we do it? The basic cause for this composite miracle has been the 
release of human energy through FREEDOM, COMPETITION and OPPORTU- 
NITY. And one of the most important results is the fact that more people are able 
to enjoy the products of this free energy than in any other system the world has 
ever known. 


THIS IS THE MIRACLE OF AMERICA ... it’s only beginning to unfold. 


Published in the public interest by: 
EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
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FACTS 






About the Coal Crisis 


For more than eight months, coal operators have been 
trying to make a contract with the mine workers’ union. 
Before any new contract could be made, two union de- 
mands had to be eliminated: 


1. Complete domination of coal production by the 
union, through its insistence on the “able and will- 
ing” and “memorial” clauses; 


2. Insistence by the union on the power to exact 
enormous sums of money from employers to be 
spent as the union dictates on “welfare” for union 
members. 


Federal Judge Richmond B. Keech upheld the view of 
the operators that these demands were not bargainable— 
were, indeed, illegal. 


On “able and willing,” Judge Keech said: 

“Good faith does not permit such extraneous and unlaw- 
ful provisions to be insisted upon by an employee group 
as a condition of wage agreement. To include such pro- 





visions would be tantamount to nullifying any agreement 
reached at its birth... 


“The court concludes that insistence upon inclusion of 
the so-called ‘able and willing’ and ‘memorial period’ 
clauses in the negotiation of an agreement is a refusal to 
confer in good faith, and therefore a practice condemned 
by the law).” ; 


On union dictation and control of “welfare,” Judge 
Keech declared: 


“It is the opinion of the court that insistence that the 
welfare retirement fund be administered so as to 
limit the benefits thereunder to union members and their 
dependents without compliance with the statutory re- 
quirements for a closed shop agreement, is in conflict 
with (the law).” 


There can be no appeasement—no compromise— 
on these two fundamental issues. 


AS TO THE SO-CALLED “MONEY ISSUES’: 


The ruthless power of the labor dictator is being used to 
“Kill the goose that lays the golden eggs.” 


Under the expired contract, wages, which the coal opera- 
tors have offered to continue, are higher than those paid 
in any other major industry. The average hourly wage 
is $1.95 per hour, compared to $1.67 per hour in al 
manufacturing This rate is also paid for lunch periods 
and “travel time,” making the average underground 
earnings $2.40 per productive hour. In addition, vaca- 
tion pay ($100.00 a year), social security, welfare and 
other payments increase labor costs to about $2.74 per 
productive hour. 


Although the basic wage rate is $14.05 per day, on the 
basis of 61/4 hours of actual work 
in underground mines, many rates 


Since more than 60 per eent of the cost of mining coal is 
paid for labor, the price of coal to consumers has risen 
again and again. 


Obviously, if this industry is to survive, there must be a 
stopping point. 


Markets for coal are shrinking. It does not make sense 
to raise costs when markets are shrinking. That is the 
way to price the industry—operators—miners—railroads 
—retailers—out of the coal business. 


The net effect is that union dictatorship is killing off the 
industry, is killing off jobs for miners. In the process, 
it is bringing suffering and hardship to all. 





are higher, so that the average 





daily pay amounts to $15.60. 


If the additional labor costs are 
included, the figure is $17.81 per 
day. 

Again and again, union monopoly 
in the coal Sodeuey has brought 
the country to the point of crisis 





The Coal Operators 
Are Eager for a 
Working Contract 
with their Employees 


There can be no true security for 
the American worker, no steady 
progress for ican industry, as 
long as UNION MONOPOLY can 
dictate when a man shall work and 
when industry shall produce. There 
can be no sure protection for the 
American public as long as UNION 
MONOPOLY is free to shake its fist 








to enforce its demands. 








in the face of all! 





NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


SOUTHERN BUILDING 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 











MEMO 


To: Television and radio advertisers 
who want a salesman who sells. 








Last year nearly a third of all national 
television and radio advertising in 

New York's eight newspapers appeared 

in The New York Times. 








Last year, too, The Times carried 95,196 
more lines of national television and 
radio advertising than the second New 
York newspaper. 









Here's ample proof that advertisers know 
which newspaper brings in customers who 
buy. Is your advertising selling this 
profitable New York Times audience? 








Che New York Gimes 


‘All the News That's Fit to Print’ 


CIRCULATION OVER 500,000 WEEKDAYS, OVER 1,100,000 SUNDAYS 
FOR 31 YEARS ADVERTISING LEADER IN THE WORLD'S BIGGEST MARKET 


New York: 229 West 43rd Street 

Boston: 140 Federal Street 

Chicago: 333 North Michigan Avenue 

Detroit: General Motors Building 

Los Angeles: Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker Co., 645 South Flower Street 
San Francisco: Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker Co., Russ Building 
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Herald Tribune Expansion 
Denies Gossip About ‘Sale’ 


Mrs. Reid Tells of $3,000,000 
Investment Behind New Edition 


By Jerry Walker 


BEGINNING March 1, the New 
York Herald Tribune will make 
a bold bid for circulation in 
New York City’s vast 
supper market which has been 
pre-empted for a decade by the 
morning tabloids. 

Not since the New York 
American abandoned the field 
in 1938 has a st -sized 
morning newspaper been made 
available on the city’s 
newsstands before 10:30 or 11 
p.m. The “Early Bird Edition” 
of the Herald Tribune will be 
stacked alongside the News and 
Mirror in midtown Manhattan 
by 8 p.m. and in other sections 
of the city and at 300 to 500 
sales points in the suburbs not 
long thereafter. 

All Regular Features 

Taken by itself, this move of 
the Herald Tribune aims to in- 
crease its service to readers and 
to gain sales in a market which 
now buys more than 1,300,000 
copies of morning newspapers 


between 8 p.m. and lam. The 

full-sized “ rariy Bird,” offering 
complete financial tables, late 
sports, and all the regular fea- 
tures of the Herald Tribune and 
maintaining the character of 
the paper, will compete for cus- 
tomers at 5c a copy against the 
3c tabloids. 

As the latest venture in the 
Herald Tribune’s plan for con- 


stantly exp service 
and Teproving its tion in 
the highly competitive New 
York field, the new pre-Bulldog 


edition amounts to . Helen 
Rogers Reid’s personal poke at 
the rumor-mongers who have 
been unusually busy since the 
sale of the New York Sun to 
the World-Telegram early in 
January. 

The Herald Tribune’s publish- 
er talked very ankly this 
week about the gossiping and 
“reverse-public relations” whis- 
pering which have subjected 
her paper to a form of char- 


acter assassination. 

Quite aware of one “line” 
which smears the Herald Trib- 
une—shades of Whitelaw Reid! 
_ the U; Daily Worker, 

present resident cuhiiher 
tunes the widow of Ogden Reid 
and her active role in the man- 
agement z Bat gS. — 31 


=. 

ayy, paper in this onan is 
a stronger Free a. paper 
than the Herald Tribu 

One series of articles after 
another by Herald Tribune re- 
porters .~ kept the spotlight 
turned illiantly on Com- 
munism’s ‘menace wherever it 
has festered. 

Proudly, Mrs. Reid boasted of 
the “Behind the Iron Curtain” 
reports by a Herald Tribune 
team consisting of Geoffrey 
Parsons, Jr., editor of the Eu- 
tropean Edition; Russell Hill, 
Walter Kerr, Ned Russell and 
Bill Attwood. 

She recalled, too, the follow- 
up series, “Asia’s Red Riddle,” 
which was dubbed “Behind the 
Bamboo Curtain” in the forma- 
tive stage. Arch Steele did this 
thorough job of exposing the 
= expansion in Southeast 

a. 





The Oldest Publishers’ and Advertisers’ Newspaper in America 





Mrs. Helen Rogers Reid 


Next came Joseph Newman’s 
penetrating analysis of Com- 
munism in Russia itself, written 
from Paris after he had been 
denied a return visa to Moscow. 

More recently there has been 
an expose of Soviet cell activ- 
ities in the Caribbean area, as 
investigated by Fitzhugh Turner 
of the Washington bureau. And 
there have been numerous 
single dispatches from staffers 
or special correspondents, keep- 
ing the interpretative report on 
Redism up to the minute. 

(Continued on page 8) 





Poston and 


FOR THE FIRST TIME in its nine- 
year history, the He 
Broun Award has been voted to 
two men for two separate en- 
tries. The winners are: 

Brock (Herblock), 
Washington, (D. C.) Post car- 
oonist and Tep Poston, New 
York Post reporter. 
ann man was awarded a $500 
rize and a citation by the 
yo can Newspaper Guild 
(CIO), sponsor of the competi- 
tion, for the most outstanding 
journalistic achievement of 1949 
‘in the spirit of Broun.” 

Herblock was honored for the 
general excellence and effective- 
ness of his cartoons throughout 
the year, and for their penetrat- 
ing and powerful comments on 
the actions of Congress and the 
nation’s leaders. His cartoons 
are handled by the Post-Hall 
Syndicate. 

The judges decided that he 
invariably fought for the peo- 
ple’s causes, and did so much in 

@ manner, though not in the 
medium, of Mr. Broun himself. 

Mr. Poston, a Negro, won 
recognition for his coverage ¢ 
a Florida rape trial. 

Sept. 24, 1949, page 28). 
His stories brought the trial 


‘Herblock’ Win Broun 





Block 


Poston 


to the attention of the Justice 
Department and Attorney Gen- 
eral McGrath ordered the FBI 
into the case. 

Mr. Poston has been a general 
assignment reporter on the Post 
since 1939. For the previous 10 
years he worked for Negro 


apers. 

Pat After examining 66 entries, 
the judges could not decide on 
a single winner. The Guild’s ex- 
ecutive board approved the de- 
cision. 

The competition is open to any 
newspaper man or woman in the 
Guild’s jurisdiction and is not 
confined to members of the 
union. Messrs Block and Poston 
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are members of the Guild, ac- 
cording to the Award announce- 
ment. 

The judges were Alan Barth 
Washington Post editorial 
writer; John Hersey, New York 
writer: and Roland E. Wolseley, 
professor of journalism at Syra- 
cuse University. A fourth judge, 
Quentin Reynolds of New York, 
was unable to be present when 
the entries were reviewed 
did not participate in the de- 
cision. 

Others Considered 

Other entries which won the 
special admiration and respect 
of the judges, and which were 
included in the balloting, were: 

Lester Grant’s series on can- 
cer in the New York Herald Tri- 


une. 
Robert Estabrook’s editorials 
in the bog n Post. 

John ry stories in the 
clasaiad (0. lain-Dealer 
which resulted in freedom for a 
soldier convicted of murder in 
court martial in Italy. 

Victor Cohn’s stories in the 
Minneapolis (Minn.) Tribune 
pointing out injustices to DP 
doctors. 

Jack Steele’s stories in the 


Awards 


+ ae York Herald Tribune on 


"five per cen’ 
y J. Harris stories in & 
St. Louis (Mo.) Post- 
and George Thiem’s in the Chie 
Daily News which disclosed 
ois editors publishers 
on the state payroll. 


Thomas Drennan’s expose in 
the Chicago Sun-Times of se- 
cret land deals by top politi- 
cians. 

F. Stone’s series in the New 
York Compass entitled: “The 
Case Against Tom Clark —Is 
America’s Conscience in Deep- 
Freeze?” 

Irving Dilliard’s editorial cam- 
paign in the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch which won for those ac- 
cused in criminal actions in Ili- 
nois the guaranteed right of 
counsel. 

Edwin O. Guthman’s Seattle 
(Wash.) Times campaign which 
cleared a University of Wash- 
ington professor of charges that 
he was a “red.” 

Seymour Marks’ stories in the 
Long Island City (N. Y.) Press 
on the “nation’s worst slum.” 

Newbold Noyes’ detailed story 
in the Washington (D. C.) Star 
of the Dorothy Bailey loyalty 
case. 


7 








Herald Tribune 
continued from page 7 





“We have a policy,” said Mrs. 
Reid, “of keeping our foreign 
staff mobile to follow the news. 
This enables us to send teams 
after special ‘aaties of impor- 
tance. It is our policy to ex- 
pand on ideas of news coverage 
to provide background series, 
and an underlying purpose of 
that policy is to combat Com- 
munism; to show how the Com- 
munists work outside Russia.” 

The Herald Tribune staffs far- 
flung outposts — —— Paris, 
Berlin, Frankfurt, Rome, Bel- 
grade, Delhi, he its ef- 
fort to provide individualized 
global coverage, but, as Mrs. 
Reid emphasized, “none of our 


correspondents are frozen to 000— 


their bureaus.” 

She turned the conversation 
to an analysis of the r it- 
self... and _ policy of shap- 
ing a “daily and Sunday news- 
Re per which plays up the 
ighter side of some current 
events along with the serious 
subject matter. 

“You'll find,” she remarked, 
“John Crosby, Red Smith and 
pe gg eg sy | — light 
tou and ter Lippmann, 
the Alsops, Mark Sullivan and 
David Lawrence dealing in seri- 
ous discussion. 

Proud of Costello ‘Scoop’ 

The paper’s New York City 
coverage aod a distinctive qual- 
ity, Mrs. Reid feels, and it is 
not unusual for the Herald Trib- 
une to play up a strictly local 
feature on Page One while for- 
eign dateline copy goes inside. 

Leslie Midgley’s recent copy- 
righted interview with Frank 
Costello, reputed ezar of gam- 
bling, "made Page One cally 
and gave Mrs. Reid good cause 
for claiming “scoop.” It was 
the first such Q and A to which 
Mr. Costello had ever submitted. 

“Mr. Midgley worked more 
than a year to get it,” Mrs. Reid 
disclosed. 

How? Well, he made friends. 

Opening an account book, 
Mrs. Reid approached the ques- 
tion of the Herald Tribune’s 
health by asking: “Did you 
know that we had the second 
pe year in our history last 
year 

She read off the answer: 
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“Advertising revenue in 1949 
amounted to $15,857,000. That 
was just about double the reve. 
nue of 1941, when it amounted 
to $7,848,000.” ( Advertising 
rates in 1949 averaged 42% over 
rates in 1941.) 

1946 was the biggest year, the 
Herald Tribune enjoying a 
newsprint advantage over com- 
petitors which allowed it to 
carry a record amount of linage. 

Today, Mrs. Reid justifies the 
policy of youthfulness in the 
Herald Tribune by pointing to 
an analysis of circulation which 

ows 19% in homes where in- 
come is $15,000 a year or more 
and in homes where in- 
come is $3,000 or less. 

“This,” the publisher said, 
“puts 70% of our readership in 
homes where income is in the 
middle range—$3,000 to $15,- 
as against a total market 
picture of 47% under $3,000. 

‘Intelligent Purchasing Power’ 

“The Herald Tribune caters 
to intelligent purchasing power; 
a high percentage of our read- 
ers are young home-makers who 
buy well and buy wisely, con- 
stantly trying | better them- 
selves and their homes.” 

On Jan. 1, 1947, the Herald 
Tribune pioneered the nickel 
price in the New York morning 
field. going up from 3c. The 
Sunday also became the 
first Gotham Sunday paper ever 
to sell at 15c. 

The March °49 _ statement 
showed the daily Herald Trib- 
une off from its March °47 
sales, but all of the decline 
could not be charged against 
the price rise because a com- 
petitor, still selling at 3c during 
the a period, dropped 
about 2 

Mrs. Reid explained that her 
paper had cushioned the price 
increase with long and heavy 
promotion and after the level- 
ing-off period only the cushion 
had dropped out. 

Sunday Is Up 40% 

Suburban circulation of the 
HT is at an alltime high voint 
now, Mrs. Reid noted, and the 
Sunday paper at around 700,000 
—which is 40% better than in 
1941—convinces her that there 
are about 1,500,000 readers who 
know and like the paper on 
Sunday who would like to have 
more of an oy to = 
the weekday editions. 
gl Bird is a step toward this 


The daily paper, Mrs. Reid 
went on, has lagged while the 
Sunday has surged. Limitations 
of the mechanical department 
have dictated this condition un- 
til now. Plans for an addition 
to the HT plant had to be 
tabled because building costs 
are so unpredictable. 

To make up for the defi- 
ciency, a large quonset hut was 
erected adjoining the main 
building and it now houses a 
completely modernized mail- 
“cathedral-like set- 


A. three-year program of en- 
larging the mechanical depart- 
ments has been completed at a 
cost of $3,000,000 The press 
battery has 70 Scott units—“we 
discovered Scott presses,” said 
Mrs. Reid, “and were the first 


to install a completely Scott 
pressroom back in 1924”—and 
there is a whole new layout of 
Sheridan stuffing machines. 

Sale of the Sunday edition as 
early as 7:45 P.M. Saturday ac- 
counts for a large chunk of its 
circulation, Mrs. Reid claimed, 
and it is believed the Early 
Bird edition will be well worth 
its cost in extra press crews, 
staff rearrangement, newsprint, 
etc. 


“It will be just like putting 
out two separate newspapers,” 
smiled Mrs. Reid, “but the 
Early Bird will not deviate in 
any way—except perhaps for 
a play on late —_—. ,news— 
from the regular oe 

New York is a vely spot- 
sale market for newspapers, 
but the Herald Tribune has 
done much to develop a home 
delivery system through deal- 
ers. It boasts intensive cover- 
age of large apartment house 
areas in the city, as a result of 
the system, as well as consid- 
erable before-breakfast delivery 
at suburban homes. 

Another Herald Tribune 
measure which the management 
believes helpful in sustaining 
circulation has been the post- 
war serialization of notable 
documents, a feature which 
newspapers had abdicated and 
left to the magazines. The HT 
led the way back with Secre- 
tary Byrnes’ memoirs, then 
with General Eisenhower’s 

“Crusade in Europe”—the “big- 
gest syndication achievement in 
newspaper history.” 

General Clay’s book on Ger- 
many and a series on Chaim 
Weizman and Israel have been 
other HT features in this class. 

Why Irresponsible Stories? 

“Why,” queried Mrs. Reid, in 
summing up her review of the 

paper’s policy and performance 
in recent years, “why are there 
so many irresponsible stories 
about the Herald Tribune?” 

She has a theory that news- 
paper people deal so constantly 
with objectivity they engage in 
rumors about their own busi- 
ness as a sort of escapism. 

On the day after the Sun’s 
sale was announced, Mrs. Reid 
wanted to make a public state- 
ment denying gossip about the 
Herald Tribune but others in 
the management of the paper 
dissuaded her. It was argued 
that people might not put much 
belief in any such statement 
then because they had also been 
told several times that the Sun 
was not for sale. 

Mrs. Reid rummaged in a 
desk drawer while she recited 
this incident. Pulling out a 
small folded piece of paper she 


tempted: “Would you like to 
see what I had intended to 
publish?” 


The penciled copy read: 
“The New York Herald Trib- 

une has never been for sale, it 
is not for sale now and there is 
no possibility of considering an 
offer for its purchase.” 

Someone else, less sincere or 
not so determined as Mrs. Reid, 
might have crumpled up the 
note and tossed it into the waste 
basket on that day when it was 
decided not to print it. Mrs. 
Reid has kept it handy. 
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Friendly to Join 
W-T and Sun as 


Vicepresident 


Edwin S. Priendly, formerly 
vicepresident and general man- 
ager of the New York Sun, 
join nd eS staff of the 
New York World-Telegram and 
Sun as vicepresident, it was an- 
nounced this week by N. &. 
Macneish, business manager and 
executive on 


is completing 
Sequidation of the physical as 
sets of the Sun a ener @ a 


month's vacation will assume 
his new duties April 1. 

Mr. Friendly . president of 
the American Newspaper Pub 
lishers Association, elected in 
April, 1949 

He was national chairman of 
the U. S. Victory Waste Paper 
Campaign from 19 to 1945. 
Through newspaper promotion 
and other work this commi 
effected the salvage of 12,000,- 
000 tons of waste paper for the 
war effort. At its annual meet- 
ing in April, 1946, the ANPA 
presented a distinguished serv- 
ice citation to Mr. Friendly. 

He was chairman of the Com- 
mittee in Charge of the Bureau 
of Advertising of the ANPA, 
from 1932-41. 

Among his other activities he 
is: vicepresident and director 
of the Broadway Association, 
director of the Fifth Avenue 
Association, director of the Bet- 
ter Business Bureau, member of 
the Board of Governors of the 
New York Convention and Visi- 
tors Bureau, director of the Ad- 
vertising Council, member of 
the Board of Governors of the 
Hundred Year Association of 
New York, member of the Na- 
tional Advertising Council of 
the Boston Conference on Dis- 
tribution, vicepresident and sec- 
retary of the Zenger Memorial 
Fund, member of the Domestic 
Distribution Department of the 
U. S. Chamber = Commerce. 


.) 
Dollar-Day’ Edition 

The Champaign-Urbana (TIIl.) 
News-Gazette several weeks ago 
published a 76-page Dollar-Day 
edition which carried more than 
126,000 lines of advertising 
set a new all-time-high page and 
linage record for the paper, ac- 
cording to S. P. Hundley, adver- 
tising director. 
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By James J. Butler 


| WASHINGTON — in the furor 
over President Truman’s grant 
of an exclusive interview to 
fenur Krock 
York 
tthe press corps 
ere over- 
: ed the fact 
that Mr. Tru- 
was not 
committing his 
first “offense” 
against the rule 
of equality of 
treatment. 
Slightly more 
than two years 
ago, Barnet Nover 
wer of the Denver (Colo.) 
Post obtained an interview with 
the President. It was described 
in newspapers to which it was 
made available as an exelusive, 
but for some reason it failed 
to bring on an acrimonious ex- 
change such as took place be- 
tween Mr. Truman and the cor- 
respondents at the Feb. 16 press 
conference. (E&P. Feb. 


page 5.) 

t his meeting with the press, 
the President tacitly accepted 
the accusation that he had 
“broken with precedent,” in 
the Krock situation. He made 
no mention of the Nover inter- 
view although several of the 

s di to him gave 
him the opportunity, if he 
wished, to point out that he had 
not —. from custom when 
he tall for publication with 
Mr. Krock. 

Bridge to Be Crossed 

For example, Elisabeth May 
Craig of e Gannett News- 
papers of Maine had termed the 
President’s act unprecedented 
and wanted to know if other cor- 
tespondents. would have the 
same privilege “now.” Mr. Tru- 
man said that. was. a bridge to 
be crossed when reached. 

FE in, syndicated col- 
umnist, recited the past history 
of equality of treatment, flatly 

Mr. Truman with hav- 
ing departed from that prac- 
tice and the President didn’t 
deny it. Im fact his response 
was to, the effect that he would 
abide by the custom or ignore 
it as he saw fit. 

The Nover story ran approxi- 
mately 6,000 words. It was pub- 
lished Feb. 1—a Sunday —in 
the Denver Post and in ap- 
proximately 20 other news- 
pal large publications wide- 





distributed geographically. 
story was made available 
te subscribers to Mr. Nover’s 
ecolumn and was. widely played. 
Pried Open a Big Story 
As a matter of fact, its publi- 
cation was responsible for pry- 
ing from the White House one 
of the niost important stories 
of relations between this coun- 
try and Russia. Mr. Nover had 
Tevealed on the basis of his 
talks with President Truman 
that the President had taken 
notice of the Kremlin’s protest 





Truman ‘Exclusive’ 
Given Once Before 


against the Fulton, Mo., speech 
by Winston Churchill, a belli- 
cose declaration for union of 
the English-speaking people 
against the Red menace. 

The President had told Mr. 
Nover he offered to send the 
“Missouri” to bring Mr. Stalin 
to the United States and to ac- 
company him—as he had accom- 

nied Mr. Churchill—to the 

niversity of Missouri (20 miles 
from Fulton) to deliver a speech 
in the same atmosphere as sur- 
rounded the then British PM’s 
talk. Mr. Stalin’s answer, it 
was disclosed, was no. 

The interview covered a mul- 
titude of subjects, including Mr. 
Truman's distaste for the term 
“Truman Doctrine”’—he consid- 
ered basic American policy 
should carry no_ individual's 
name. It told of Mr. Truman’s 
discovery that FDR's attitude 
toward Russia had undergone a 
change in his last months of life 
and that there had been undis- 
closed messages exchanged. In 
columns of type it described the 
President’s attitudes and it bore 
the approval of top diplomatic 
and military personages of the 
day to which it was referred 
before being cleared. 

While Mr. Nover’s _ story 
doesn’t include the term “inter- 
view,” he said this week it was 
based upon not one but several 
personal talks with the Presi- 
dent and was an authorized 
story with permission to use di- 
rect quotes, a privilege of which 
the Denver Post writer availed 
himself throughout the recital. 

A Facetious Rider 

During the all-night debate on 
enactment of an FEPC bill, the 
House received a proposed 
amendment declaring: 

“That the granting of ex- 
elusive interviews to one indi- 
vidual to the discrimination of 
another news reporter or radio 
commentator is hereby pro- 
hibited as contrary to the fair 
employment, practice principles.” 

Author of the amendment was 
Rep. F. E. Hebert of Louisiana, 
former city editor of the New 
Orleans States. He was being 
facetious, he explained. 

s 


Reporter Becomes 


Pharmacist’s Mate 
Sovuta BEND, Ind.— Edwin 
South Bend Tribune 


only man who ever changed a 
hard-boiled infantryman into a 
pharmacist’s mate—and did it 
on ae Day! 


ally the story begins 
back last summer when 3 
Young discovered Miss Dolores 
Pav to be the only practicing 
woman pharmacist in South 
Bend. He suggested that March- 
mont Kovas, Tribune bachelor- 
reporter recently returned from 
Army service in Italy, go over 
and interview Miss Pavlak. 
“Marchie” did and Dan Cupid 
intervened. Result: Miss Pav- 
lak became Mrs. Kovas, Feb. 14. 
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writer, boasts being the of 





Henry D. Bradley, right, publisher 
of the St. Joseph News-Press and 
Gazette, congratulates W. J. Mor- 





rissey, g on 
having hed a bined cir- 
culation of 100,000 for the morn- 
ing-evening editions. 
Henry Bradley 
Heads St. Joseph 
s s s 
Publishing Firm 

Str. JoserpH, Mo. — Hen: D. 
Bradley, publisher of the St. 
Joseph News-Press and St. Jo- 
seph Gazette since Dec. 1, 1939, 
this week was elected president 
of the News Corporation, pub- 
lishers of the two papers. He 
succeeds Charles M. Palmer, 
who died in December and who 
had been _— of the cor- 
poration 47 years. 

Mr. Bradley came here from 
the Bridgeport (Conn.) Times- 
Star and before that was at 
Norristown, Pa., and with Lord 
— in London. He 
started as copy boy on the 
Toledo (O.) Blade. Y ais only 
son, David R. Bradley, is secre- 
tary-treasurer of the News 
Corp. 





Burrowes Elected 

Vicepresidents elected this 
week are Mrs. C. S. Palmer, 
Saranac Lake, N. Y., daughter- 
in-law of the late Mr. Palmer; 

thur V. Burrowes, editor of 
the two papers, and Floyd M. 
Sprague, prominent attorney 
here and son of Mr. Bradley’s 
predecessor as pwblisher, the 
late H. A. Sprague. 

_The vacancy on the board of 
directors caused by Mr. Palm- 
er’s death was filled by the elec- 
tion of Knowlton Parker, busi- 
ness manager of the two papers. 


2 
New Council Ads 
Fight Prejudice 

Racial and religious prejudice 
is the target of the newest series 
yf newspaper ads on the Adver- 
tising Council’s United America 
campaign. newspaper proof- 
sheet containing the third series 
of ads has been sent to dailies 
and weeklies throughout the 
country for local nsorship. 

Six comprise the series. 
Free mats are offered by the 
Council in 1000-line and three- 
column sizes. 

The series was prepared un- 
der supervision of the volunteer 
coordinator on the campaign, 
Lee H. Bristol, president, Bris- 
tol-Myers Co. Edward F. al 
is the Council’s staff executive 
on the campaign. 


Fantom-Weight 
Promotion Set 
By Clothiers . 


Cuicaco—A coordinated sum- 
mer promotion—“Fantom- 
Weight Fashions for Men”—was 
presented here this week at the 
annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Retail 
Clothiers and Furnishers. 

The packaged promotion plan 
for summer clothes was hailed 
as the first planned cooperative 
manufacturer and retailér fash- 
ion promotion which is geared 
to reach down to the local level 
of newspaper advertising by 
men’s clothing stores and shops. 
Theme of the promotion is 
“New Comfort Through De- 
sign.” 

Plan Joint Promotion 

The promotion - will encour- 
age men to put their winter 
apparel away in mothballs and 
get an entirely new summer 
wardrobe keyed to comfort. 
Kits containing details sheets, 
a sales plan, and suggested ad- 
vertising layouts were distrib- 
uted to the clothiers. 

Steps toward an_ industry- 
wide promotion program to in- 
crease the sale of men’s and 
boys’ apparel were outlined in 
a progress report by  & 
Swanson, Omaha, Neb., chair- 
man of NARCF’s Committee on 
Mill and Manufacturer Rela- 
tions. Such a program, to be 
jointly financed, provides for 
general publicity for men’s and 
boys’ apparel, including the de- 
velopment of advertising to in- 
crease interest among men and 
boys in clothing. The program 
also provides for “packaged co- 
operative promotions” on a na- 
tional, city-wide and store basis. 

“Last year we adopted reso- 
lutions calling for this pro- 
gram,” said Mr. Swanson. “This 
year we have followed Seen 
and presented the program, At 
the NARCF convention next 
year, it is the ambition of the 
board of directors to report to 
you that we will be out of the 
plan stage and into the action 

age.” 


stage. 

Automobile advertising is 
showing its heels to clothing 
advertising, Jeff Twentyman, 
advertising director, Metropol- 
itan Co., Dayton, O., told the 
convention in urging better 
men’s clothing ads. 

“One well-known automobile 
is advertised forcefully by stat- 
ing that the man who drives 
that — make car needs 
no further introduction,” he 
said. “Contrast this with most 
of our higher priced clothing 
advertising which not only leans 
backwards with dignity, but 
half apologizes for being in 
the newspaper at all. Some- 
how, somewhere, the clothing 
merchants of this nation are 
— in the art of presentin; 

nd glorifying better clothes.” 

Mr. Twentyman declared the 
goal of all advertising, regard- 
less of the form, is one and the 
same: “To make the reader or 
listener afraid to go to any 
other store without first com- 
ing to your store for the articles 
you're advertising.” 
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3 Unions Sign 
Full ‘T-H Pact’ 
In Madison 


Maptson, Wis.—The first writ- 
ten contracts since the Taft- 
ley law, covering printers, 
stereotypers and pressmen on 
the Capital Times and Wiscon- 
sin State Journal, contain no 
provision for either the closed 
shop or union shop in the me- 
chanical departments. 
e agreements, signed Feb. 
20 by officers of Madison News- 
papers, Inc., and representatives 
of the three unions, set up cer- 
tain qualifications for working, 
but do not name union member- 
ship as a qualification. Attor- 
neys for the unions and the 
company said the contracts are 
“in full compliance” with the 
Taft-Hartley Act, according to 
Elmer G. Lockwood, general 
manager of Madison papers. 

An annual pay boost of more 
than $30,000 on a straight-time 
basis is provided for approxi- 
mately 100 members of the 
three unions, Mr. Lockwood 
said. The contract terms—ap- 
proved after more than six 
months of negotiations — give 
printers, pressmen and stereo- 
typers weekly pay increases of 
$4 for day work and $4.50 for 
night work. The new scales are 
2.32 per hour for a 3714-hour 
week for day workers, and 
$2.43 per hour for night em- 
ployes. 

Other provisions of the con- 
tracts include 14 days of sick 
leave with seven full days of 
pay, and double-time for any 
holiday work. 

Pay increases for printers and 
pressmen are retroactive to Oct. 
oe stereotypers to Nov. 1, 


A representative of the In- 
ternational Typographical Un- 
ion assisted the local unions in 
the final phases of the negotia- 
tions. 

Productivity Cited 
In Stereo Pav Rise 

Denver, Colo.—Union stereo- 
tvpers on the Denver Post and 
Rocky Mountain News receive 
an increase of $3.50 a week un- 
der an arbitration award by 
Chairman Wayne C. Williams. 
They had sought a $10 raise. 

The new rates, retroactive to 
Aug. 18, 1949, are $88.50 days 
and $93 nights for 3714 hours. 

Applying a test of productivi- 
ty, the chairman said the union 
had made a good case, pointing 
out that a largely increased vol- 
ume of work had been turned 
out by the workers and man- 
agement of these papers over a 
period of 10 years. 

“Moreover,” the chairman 
said, “the workmen have, with- 
out vastly increasing their num- 
bers, turned out this volume of 
work most of the time under a 
seven and one-half hour day.” 

s 


Randolph in N. Y. 
Contract negotiations with the 
typographical union were re- 
sumed Feb. 2 at the office of 
the Publishers Association of 
New York City. ITU President 
Woodruff Randolph was present. 
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Erwin D. Canham. editor of the Christian Science Monitor, ad- 
dresses Cleveland Advertising Club, and editors of all three local 
dailies are present: Left to right N. R. Howard, Cleveland News: 
Lester S. Auerbach, president of the Ad Club; Mr. Canham: Paul Bel- 
lamy. Cleveland Plain Dealer, and Louis B. Seltzer, Cleveland Press. 





Texas Dailies’ 
Ass‘n Elects 
D. A. Greenwell 


TEXARKANA, Tex.—| . Green- 
well was re-elected president of 
the Texas Daily Newspaper As- 
sociation at the 
convention here 
Feb. 18. 

Asking pub- 
lishers now in 
the association 
to strive to dou- 
ble its present 
size, Mr. Green- 
well appointed 
a special com- 
mittee to re- 
cruit members. 
Millard Cope, 
publisher of the 
Marshall (Tex.) 
News- Messenger, is chairman. 

The TDNA comprises 34 pub- 
lishing companies owning 46 
daily newspapers in Texas, with 
one out-of-state member, the 
Shreveport (La.) Times. The 
association last October changed 
its name from the Texas News- 
paper Publishers Association. 

Mr. Greenwell is vicepresident 
and treasurer of the Dallas 
Times Herald. 

Other TDNA officers are C. A. 
Schulz, Temple Telegram, new- 
ly elected vice-president; A. E. 
Clarkson, Houston Post, re- 
elected treasurer; Mike Murray, 
re-elected secretary in charge of 
the Dallas office, and C. W. Tabb, 
Dallas, re-elected labor commis- 
sioner. 

More School Aid Sought 

A committee, with Amon Car- 

ter, Jr.. treasurer of the Fort 
Worth Star-Telegram, as chair- 
man, was appointed to seek 
wider financial support of pub- 
lishers for the Southwest School 
of Printing, a joint project of 
publishers and commercial 
printing firms. 
Plans for distribution next fall 
of an_ illustrated brochure, 
“Newspaper Opportunities,” to 
prospective journalism students 
were outlined. 

The TDNA will also support 
an expanded program in 1950 to 
place students with member 
newspapers as interns during 
the summer. This is the third 
year of the plan under the su- 
pervision of a committee headed 
by Ward C. Mayborn. 





Greenwell 


London Telegraph 
Plans U.S. Sale 


The London Daily Telegraph 
made plans this week to fly 
thousands of copies of the Fri- 
day edition containing British 
election results to several cities 
in the United States, Canada 
and Mexico. 

In New York and Washington, 
arrangements were made to 
have newspaperboys on the 
street carrying placards in the 
traditional London style. The 
boys in Washington will be real 
Cockneys recruited by the 
British Embassy. 





McCormick Leaves 
On Airplane Tour 


Cuicaco—Col. Robert R. Mc- 
Cormick, Chicago Tribune edi- 
tor and publisher, left New 
York Feb. 20 on a three-con- 
tinent air tour. Colonel Mc- 
Cormick and party are traveling 
in the converted B-17, “The 
Chicago Tribune.” 

During the 22,000 mile trip, 
stops will be made at Bermuda, 
Madrid, Barcelona, Athens, 
Cairo, Bombay, Rangoon, New 
Delhi, Tehran, Istanbul, Venice, 
Florence, Paris, Copenhagen, 
Keflavik, Iceland, and Stephen- 
ville, Newfoundland. 

Colonel McCormick planned 
to return to Chicago on March 
31. During his air trip he will 
continue his Saturday night 
radio commentaries on WGN- 
a “Chicago Theater of the 

ir.” 


Ad Splurge Backs 
Chicago Auto Show 


Cuicaco — The first postwar 
Chicago Automobile Trade Asso- 
ciation Show provided Chicago 
newspapers with the opportunity 
to publish sections heavily sup- 
ported with advertising. 

Three published their show 
sections in connection with Sun- 
day editions. These included 
the Chicago Tribune, 18 pages, 
27,376 lines of advertising; Chi- 
cago Herald-American, 20 pages, 
25,387 lines; Chicago Sun-Times, 
24-page tabloid, 13,344 lines. The 
Chicago Daily News published 
a 17-page section on Saturday, 
carrying 25,893 lines of adver- 
tising. Additional automotive 
copy appeared in run-of-paper 
in most of the newspapers. 
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Utility's Ads 









































































































































































WaLnut CreEEK, Calif.—Dis- B 
closure of a labor union’s bid Cutca 
to suppress a utility’s advertis- its 
ing campaign was made here by ye 
Lawrence Freeman, president 4 
of the California Newspaper | more 
Publishers Association and pub- | se 
lisher of the Delano Record. emp af 

Speaking before the Califor | ig oi 
nia Newspaper Advertising | “lass - 
Managers Association, Northern ~ 
Unit, Feb. 17, Mr. Freeman said hs 
a protest of the telephone com.’ | Pf 
pany’s right to use advertising os 
to relate its operations has been Pes b 
filed before the California State ~ 
Utilities Commission by a CIO a ; 
labor leader. p 

Telephone company advertis- = i 
ing recently has stressed the 
wage scales and working con- fe 
ditions of employes. 

r. Freeman listed further | moines 
“intrusions” on newspapers and | byne, 
declared he had decided news- | Valley 
papers “must forever be on | progra 
the alert, as one could not know 1. E 
when some new phase of activi- | trainir 
ty was going to creep in.” 2. E 

He was especially critical of | whom 

ostoffice rate proposals, declar- | you a: 
ng these “synonymous to plan- 3. 1 
ning that the postmaster be an } outsid 
assistant editor of a newspaper; 
he would label the news stories, 4 1 
the advertising and even the | calls 

lugs.” pects. 

The activities he reviewed in- 5. ] 
cluded pamphlets attacking f of obt 
food processors he had person | sme 
ally uncovered in the Delano Cils 
schools and prosecutions of loss- § consic 
leader advertising retailers un- } js be 
der the Fair .Trade Practices i 
Act. ’ sibili 

Dan L. Beebe, publisher, Oro- §f ye} 
ville (Calif.) Mercury-Register, | Teley 
has proposed CNPA adoption of eat; 

a code applying to odd-shaped § schoo 
advertising copy, Mr. Freeman f rent. 
reported. Oroville has imposed Ho 
minimum height and indenting ] been 
requirements and rules stating | of t} 
that no makeup or position | the 

guarantees will be given. tion 

7 Octo 
Times Makes Schwarz time 
Assistant Sunday Ed 50% 

Daniel Schwarz, who joined } tary 
the New York Times as tem- 
porary office boy 22 years ago, 
has been named assistant Sun- Th 
day editor, it was announced by 4 
Lester Markel, Sunday editor. sald, 

Mr, Schwarz succeeds Shepard | “kill 
Stone, who is on indefinite leave | 2ge 
from the Times staff and is now | days 
Deputy Director of the Office of | to f 
Public Affairs under High Com- 
missioner John J. McCloy in | inc 
Germany. a se 

In 1939, Mr. Schwarz was } Tish 
given charge of the Times Maga- | earl 
zine layout and later that year W 
was named Sunday picture edi- | one 
tor. Within three months he | ave 
was made an assistant to the | line 
Sunday editor. sell 

cy was 
A Correction “7 

Miss Nell Cotman is woman's N 

editor of the Arkansas Gazette “Be 
(Little Rock) and not of the Fn 
Arkansas Democrat, as incor } ad 
rectly stated in a recent issue a 
of Eprror & PUBLISHER. 0 

ED 
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Cuicaco — Classified admen 
are vitally interested in finding 
transient advertising through 
more direct and popular appeal 
to newspaper subscribers, it was 
emphasized at the annual meet- 
ing of the Mississippi Valley 
Classified Advertising Managers 
here, Feb. 18-19. 

Several approaches to the 
problem were suggested by clas- 
sified managers, including a re- 
port on the results attained to 
date = 4 the Miami (Fla.) News’ 
“person-to-person” volun 
ads placed at $1 per line per 
week for non-commercial users 
with items priced. 


Offers —" — 


Bernard rown, Des 
Moines (TIa.) "hadae and Tri- 


bune, retiring president of the 
Valley group, offered a five-point 
program for : 

1, Extensive and thorough 


training of personnel. 
2. Be more particular 


in 
whom you select to r t 





Want-Admen Seek 
Transient Patronage 


By George A. Brandenburg 


fied. _He warned CAMs they 
must look to new sources for 
revenue, asserting that used 


‘car and real eat potentials 


have generally been thoroughly 
mined. 


A Public Service 


Mr. Roberts has certain limi- 
tations on his “Bargain Coun- 
ter” ads, such as limiting priced 
items to $10 and confining such 
ads to non-commercial users. 
Bargain Counter ads cost 50 
cents for one line, three days, 
or $1.25 per line, seven days, 
with no refunds if the ad pro- 
duces results before expiration. 

“We look upon this c ca- 
tion as purely a public service 
ot one ey for rev- 

he explain 
however, that Se did ‘not th 
such a service should be ex- 
tended to those who have a fur 
om. used car or real estate to 
se 

Pp. A. Carey, Madison ( Wis.) 





you as classified solicitors. 
Take a more active part in 
outside activities that affect 
operations. 
4. Insist on more and more 
= dl on more and more pros- 


= Revert back to old methods 
of obtaining linage and work out 
some entirely new ones. 

Cilassified executives devoted 
considerable discussion to what 
is being done to develop new 
classifications. —— = pos- 
sibilities already ing de- 
veloped by newspapers were: 
Television sets; good places to 
eat; scooter bikes for high 
school students; and articles for 
Ten’ 


Howard Parrish, who has 
been named classified consultant 
of the Miami News, told how 
the person-to-person classifica- 
tion has grown steadily since 
October, until at the present 

e the News is averaging 
about 2,400 ads daily of which 
50% are person-to-person volun- 
tary ads. 

Selling Costs Down 


The News has seven girls tak- 
ing nothing but voluntary, he 

id, and three girls handle 
“kili” orders. At first the aver- 
age person-to-person ad ran six 

ys, but the average is. down 

five days, he stated. 
a cent are paying for their ads 
in cash before a bill is sent after 
a seven-day run,” said Mr. Par- 
tish. No refunds are made for 
early results. 

While the one line, one dollar, 
one week theme is stressed, the 
average voluntary ad is 2 1/3 

es, he added, with over-all 
selling costs down. Revenue 
was up $6,000 over January a 
year ago, Mr. Parrish reported. 

Ernest Roberts, Peoria (Iil.) 
Newspapers, who has had a 

argain Counter” classification 
for 10 years, said such a classi- 
fication is one means of getting 
More subscribers to use classi- 





Ne pers, suggested that suc- 
cess of person-to-person ads at 
a low transient rate might well 
be extended to “wanted to buy” 
as well as for items for sale. He 
pointed out that so-called “bar- 
gain counter” ads, occupying 
comparatively small space in the 
classified section, are excellent 
promotion for classified and 
should he welcomed by com- 
mercial accounts as an added 
factor in building reader traf- 
fic in classified. 
Urges Parking Place 

Another suggestion to help 
“give the want ad columns back 
to the little people” was that of 
Harrison MacDonald, classified 
consultant, who urged news- 
papers to provide a convenient 
parking place for motorists who 
come to the paper to place a 
want ad. He urged publishing 
of the paper’s phone number 
prominently in the paper in sev- 
eral places for the benefit of 
want ad users. 

Mr. MacDonald reminded clas- 
sified admen not to overlook 
building materials as an excep- 
tionally “live” classification at 
the present time. He praised the 
Minneapolis (Minn.) Star and 
Tribune promotion “It’s So Easy 
to Place a Want Ad,” stating 
that the campaign has pore 
many newspapers cognizant of 


rty the need for making it easier for 


the public to place classified ads. 

Variations | of the = 
person tr ad tion 
were reported by Vawrence 
Keller, Cincinnati (O.) Post, 
who told of his paper’s “Treas- 
ure Chest” promotion, offering 
two lines, two days for $1 to 
private individuals, with the 
privilege of canceling the sec- 
ond day, paying 60 cents for the 
one-day ad, and “six words, six 
days for six bits,” sponsored by 
the Wausau (Wis.) Record-Har- 
ald, with no refunds for early 
results. 

E. O. McCann, Decatur (Tll.) 
Herald & Review, told of their 
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Code of Ethics 
For TV Ads Drawn 


A proposed industry code of 
ethics oa television Parercnnn = 
vertising is repared by 
a committee hea: ed by Walter 
L, Stickel, of the All 
Mont Laboratories, Inc., 
will be presented at a meeting 
of all sales managers of set 
manufacturers in March. 

e Better Business Bureau is 
ostiating the Sales Managers 
Committee of the Radio Manu- 
facturers Association in pre- 
paring the proposed advertising 


len B. Du- 
and ° 


Ad Bureau's 
Dinner Is Set 
For April 27 


The annual dinner of the Bur- 


president 
ae (Pa.) New Era & Intel- 
ligencer pk who heads this 
year’s dinner committee. 
Reservation books for the din- 
ner were opened last week to 





woman solicitor traveling 
throughout the gence circula- 
tion territory, obtaining classi- 
fied contract advertisers amo: 
competing intercity new — 
used car dealers, department 
stores and other retailers who 
use the classified columns. 

Edward J. Dorgan, Pittsburgh 
(Pa.) Press, displayed a Sunday 
garden directory page for the 
classified section, 52 
Sundays at the national - 
fied advertising rate. He also 
told how the ss was able to 
get cooperative pages from au- 
tomobile insurance agents at the 
time a new state law went into 
effect, requiring motorists 
purchase liability insurance. 

Ward Cropley, pew gen ( Wis.) 
News, stressed good typography 
-— arrangement. 

J. —_— Milwaukee 
(Wis) ournal, chairman of 
ANCAMS National Brands Wee 
Committee, urged wider ci- 
pation in this year’s National 
Brands Week classified promo- 
tion, featuring brand names in 
want ads. 

William Leopard, Sioux Falls 
(S. D.) Argus Leader, chairman 
of ANCAM’s National Want Ad 
Week, April 16-22, told of pro- 
motional material planned to 
make this year’s event of 
greater significance, together 
with enlargement of the awards 
program. 

Ear! Killion, Moline (Ill.) Dis- 
patch, was elected president of 
the Mississippi Valley group. 
Mel Stonecipher, East St. Louis 
(Ill.) Journal, was elected vice- 
president; George Westrick, 
Racine (Wis.) Journal- Times: 
and Joe Klouda, Davenport (Ta.) 
Times, were re-electéd secretary 
and treasurer respectively. 
Ralph Aherns, icago Daily 
News, was local convention 
chairman. 


se 

Wichita City Report 
In 1 Supplements Again 

WicuiTa, Kan.—For the third 
successive year, residents of this 
Kansas community read the an- 
nual report of their city = 
ernment in Sunday newspa' 

Carried as eight-page tab oid. 
size Sunday supplements in the 
Wichita Eagle and Wichita Bea- 
con, the report was inserted for 
je entire city-county circula- 

on. 

The sections were prepared 
by the city’s research and in- 
formation staff, with copy and 
layout by Paul Dannelley, for- 
mer Eagle reporter, now pub- 
licity consultant for the city. 


ard Newspapers; Jam 
to Driscoll, Connellsville 


s of the Bureau. Allot- 
ment of seats and tables will be 
confined to the Bureau until 
Mar. 15. 

Other members of the dinner 
committee, as named 
——— of the 


Pe to 

William F. Blethen, Seattle 
(Wash.) Times; J. H. Butler, 
Houston (Tex.) Chronicle; 


James M. Cox, Jr., Dayton (0.) 
News and Journal Herald; Wil- 


liam G. ler, Scripps-How- 


Courier; H. A. Fitzgerald, Pon- 
tiae (Mich.) Press; J. F. Fitz- 
patrick, Salt Lake City Tribune 


& Telegram; M. J. Frey, Port- 
land egonian; Edwin _ S. 
Friendly, vicepresident, New 


York World-Telegram & Sun 
and president, ANPA; Philip L. 
Graham, Washington (D. ica 


Hudson, Montgomery (Ala.) ‘Ad- 
er; A. P. Irving, Glens 
Falls (N. Y.) Post-Star & 
Times; Samuel Kauffmann, 
Washington (D.C.) Star; Walker 
Long, Huntington (W. Va.) Her- 
ald-Advertiser; Leroy B. Noble, 
Rutland (Vt.) Herald; C. E. 
Palmer, Texarkana (Tex.-Ark.) 
Gazette & News; Mrs. Helen 
Rogers Reid, New. York Herald 
Tribune; Col. J. Reitmeyer, 
Hartford (Conn.) Zoamnede Earle 
E. Robertson, Kansas City ( Mo.) 
Star and Times; W. E. Shelton, 
Washington (D. C.) Times-Her- 
ald; J. L. Stackhouse, Easton 
(Pa.) Express; Oscar S. Stauffer. 
Stauffer ~ Publications, and Fred 
B. Wachs, Lexington (Ky.) Her- 
ald-Leader. 


« 

Florida Daily Sponsors 
Free Tour of Beaches 

St. Aucustine, Fla.—Special- 
ly conducted free bus tours of 
St. Augustine Beach, Anastasia 
Island and Davis Shores, 
planned to acquaint winter visi- 
tors with the area’s beach facil- 
ities, have been arranged by A. 
H. Tebault, publisher rs the St. 
Augustine Record, in conjunc- 


tion with the St. Augustine 
Transit Co. 
In keeping with its long-time 


slogan, “If it’s good for city and 
county, we are for it,” the Rec- 
ord will s r an inspection 
of the Williamsburg, Va., res- 
restoration by businessmen. 


Nn 








Round Their Boats’ 


200,000 Words Wired 
Daily on Mercy Trial 


By Ray Erwin 


MokE THAN 150 American and 
British newspaper reporters sent 
out approximately 200,000 words 
7. A... _ Manchester, N. H., 

covering “mercy 
poe trial of Dr. Hermann 
N. Sander 

Western. Union officials es- 

timated 


ted that news organizations H 


would spend approximately $1,- 
500 daily on tolls for stories 
sent on a battery of machines 
installed in the basement press 
room in the Hillsborough Coun- 
ty Courthouse. 

Additional wordage is going 
out by —eane and private 
wee machin: 

M.  Bermont, _ Boston West- 


ed 250,000 words a day on 
— trial of Bruno Richard 
Hauptmann, convicted of the 
Saaeepeieing of Charlies A. 
Lindbergh’s infant son. 

Science and feature writers, 
general reporters, radio onl al 
mentators, newspaper, 
and newsreel photo; graphs ro 
covering the trial. aay at 60 seats 
at seven tables ha been set 
aside in the oH rand for press 
and radio. 

British 


icle, London Daily Mirror and 
the "London Telegram. 


AP Ph Asn 


Press is main- 
ae tele; graph wires 


"Basement to 
from the Manchester Union and 
pao gel into its Wirephoto net- 

at Boston. 


AP writers on the assignment 
Howard Biakes! 


include ee, 
a ag , from ~ New 
Tom Horgan and Fred Brady 


photo ers from Boston 
on the job are y+ Fox, Peter 
— Curtin. 


Carroll and A 
darkroom man and a bemeent <a 
operator are at the tramsmi 

at the Union and — 


UP. Coverage 


raignment of Dr. Sander, has 
lived in Manchester. 

Mr. Quigg’s most recent as- 
signment was the Carol Ann 
Paight mercy trial in Bridge- 
port, Conn. Earlier, he headed 
U.P. coverage of the trials of 
Communist leaders and of Alger 
iss. He was a war corre- 
spondent in the Pacific and later 
was with Admiral Byrd in the 
Antarctic 

INS Coverage 

Coverage for the International 
News ice is directed by 
Philip G. Reed, managing edi- 
tor. INS writers include Bob 
Considine, Inez Robb, James 
Kilgallen and staffers from New 
York and Boston. 

Fannie Hurst on Press 

Assigned by INS to do special 
daily articles are Fannie Hurst 
and John O’Hara, novelists. In 
one of her stories, Miss Hurst 
dealt with the press itself, 
writing: 

“Between themselves, the 
dozens of reporters, many of 
them veterans, Pulitzer Prize- 
winners, reporters of repute- 
and-no-repute, sob sisters, fea- 
ture writers, who have covered 
wars, parachuted for stories, be- 
held mercy killings on battle- 
fields, wring their hands for 
want of action. 

“The fraternalism of the re- 
porter is legend. You listen to 
his horned-and-tailed, spoken 

vocabulary, you behold him toss 
down fiery liquids and simul- 
taneo you experience the 
abashing fear that before your 
eyes he may sprout a —, = 
wings. Bec: 


anonymous reporter for his est 
a fact —< to A. 


hand, 

have P= mn for > his just waa 
forthcoming—story at un- 
fold personal effort, and it is 

veThe reporter's i 
e capes r’s is a coopera- 
tive society in fall and success- 
swing. What is his, 


't ask. 

At the outset of the trial, the 
press ran into an unique ban 
when the presiding judge in- 
structed that reporters were not 
. Le any ~. the a 

of prospective jurors until 
after the jury had been chosen. 
zs 

(In Quebec this week, the 
general — was barred from 
the .— = a ay of J. 

were 


Guay, but 
provided for nH. H. of 


40 newspapers, a few law stu- of 
den and persons 


connected 
with the case.) 
* . 


Columnist Gets 
Himself Into Jail 
PHHADELPHIA — 


Earl Selby, 
ist for the Philadel 


column 4 
Bulletin, gave the Skid Ww 


technique a new twist when he 
me “Jim a bum 


committed for va in the 
House of Correction. 
When 


Spomend <5 J. Tcrclles acting chiet sa 


the institution, pore of 
howling in protest, admitted 
many of the abuses and became 
Mr. Selby’s est columnist to 
tell what e 


until Mr. Selby called them 
prior to the printing of his 
column and after he was 
“sprung” from a three-months 
sentence by “friends.” 

The first story telling of a 


rative on the next day and after 

Groller came down to the 
Builetin office ran the guest 
column Feb. 22. 

The House of Correction has 
been in the headlines since Dec. 
28 when an inmate died in a 
steam-filled punishment cell but 
no one had told the inside story 
of life in the big institution un- 
til Mr. Selby’s investigation. 

To get himself committed to 
the place, Mr. Selby did not 
shave for several days and 


walked the streets of West bas 


Philadelphia in dirty clothes. 
He had two beers to get an al- 
cohol breath and spilled a third 
over his clothes. Then he walked 
into a magistrate’s office to bum 
a quarter “to buy a drink.” 

He told the magistrate he was 
from Chicago but had no home 
here. 

“How would you like to take 
a rest?” said the magistrate. 

“O. K.,” said “Jim Bowman.” 

So he was sentenced to three 
months and arrived at the insti- 

tution on Thursday afternoon, 

Feb. 16. He was back at the of- 
fice Saturday afternoon. on 
the secret were Walter Lister, 
oe Selby’s 

per- 
son whose name wes not re- 
vealed by the Bulletin. 

The Bulletin staff had no idea 
of what Mr, Selby was doing. 
In fact, when he came back to 

e, some fellow — 
thought he h been 
bender and tried to shield .o- 
from the desk. 


Hi. L. With a Bang 

Crecrenati, O. — Bud Harsh 
[non as managing editor of the 

anesville (O.) News, because 
he ented bie town bor gy apn 

r work to 

mJ managing editor, Bob Linn 
of the Cincinnati Post and was 
put on its recently. He 
wrote a yarn about a World War 
fi veteran out of a job for a 
year, whose bene and three chil- 
dren were 

When (Ae = wo that 
the GI was starving the 
others might eat, they Seupended 
nobly. The veteran had the 
pick of three jobs and donations 

food and clothing 

poured in. Already valued at 
more than $1,000, the gifts con- 
tinue to come. 

Bud still thinks his first by- 
line in the Post is oniy a dream. 


Br-r-r and Gr-r-rl 
Ortawa—It was tough going 
for the newsmen who wanted 
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No More Offset 

The McMinnville (Tenn) 
Mirror has announced it is re- 
verting to letterpress printing 
methods after trying offset 
methods for 10 months. 

The tabloid said the offset 
method “has been found un- 
satisfactory for many reasons 
.«. although it has many ad- 
vantages over conventional 
letterpress.” 








firsthand information on the 
Canadian-American armed forces 
Exercise Sweetbriar. 

Ross Munro, one of Canada’s 
top-ranking war correspondents, 
coverin; a1 the ro pa- 
pers, f trying to keep up 
with the Ly neg | mem 
bers of the Princess Patricia's 
Canadian Light Infantry during 
a gruelling night maneuver in 
below zero weather. 

“It’s for 22-year-olds, not for 
an aging reporter who can’t see 
15 feet ahead of him without his 
he commented. Heat 
from Munro’s body caused his 
glasses to frost over, and fo: 
—_ to grope his way back to 


Noel Mostert, British U.P. re- 
porter, came down with influ 
enza—the only civilian casualty 
of the exercises. The 21-year 
old Scuth African had written: 
“If war ,came, I'd head for the 
Tropics.” 


Researchers Report 
Cheaper Pulp Process 


A successful, commercial 
method of making good, cheap 
paper pulp from hardwoods was 
described Feb. 23 at the maa 
meeting of the Technical Asso- 
ciation of Pulp and A ad In- 
dustry in New York Ci 

Two professors of pulp and 
paper manufacture at Syracuse 
College of Forestry, part of the 

State University of New York, 
gave a —— covering three 
years of five-year research 
project. They said “chemi- 
oe (a coined name) 

could produced for less 
than $40°a 


ton as a substitute 
for ‘oeuea spruce 
rg: _Rewsprint) whi 


iy # (os 
* tains to the abundant hard- 
woods —, at low cost, 
compared to the softwoods, in 
northeastern states, the re 
searchers said c hemigroundwood 
pulp is three to four times a8 
strong as pn spruce 
wood. 


Only Routine Matters 


At Metro Parley 

San FRANCISCO Annual 
sessions of the Pacific Metro- 

politan Groups here this week 
were well-attended, with activi- 
ties confined to routine matters. 
Ww. £E. and 


sales org m did not ~ 
velop, Eprror PUBLISHER W: 
told. (E&P, Feb. 11, page 8.) 
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CARTOONISTS KEEP PENS BUSY ON SPIES, TAXES AND CHARITY 








ONLY A WHISKER SO FAR 


Goldberg, New York Journal-American 
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HELP THAT'S ALWAYS THERE 


White, Tampa (Fla.) Tribune 





 DAMOCLES HAD NOTHING ON ME 


Herblock, Washington (D. C.) Post 





Clint Mosher 
First to Receive 
McQuade Prize 


San Francisco—Clint Mosh- 
er, San Francisco Examiner re- 
porter, received the first = 

nual Edward V. 
Metuade Award 
here Feb. 19 for 
a service which 

accolades 
the press 
from leaders of 
church and 
state. 

The Examin- 
er series bring- 
ing about es- 
tablishment of 
San _ Francisco’s 
clinic for alco- 
holics won for 
Mosher the San Francisco 


Mosher 
Mr. 
Association of Catholic News- 
men’s tribute as the newspaper- 
man “who has contributed to 
his community in the light of 


Christian rinciples, broadly 
those contained in the Sermon 
on the Mount.” 
Gov. Warren Speaks 

The presentation was made at 
a packed San Francisco Press 
Club dinner meeting addressed 
by Gov. Earl Warren, Bishop 
Hugh F. Donohue and Bob 
Considine, INS feature writer, 
and attended by publishers of 
all the a of San Fran- 
cisco and O; 

“I simply set a word down 
) here an there, ” declared ba 
one-time Brooklyn (N. Y.) 
Eagle reporter and Washington 
correspondent who went to the 
Examiner after war-time Navy 


ity. 

“Skid row will not become a 
Tose garden—not in my _ time. 
But recognition of alcoholism 
as a public health problem, and 
the provision for therapy, will 
enable many of skid row’s oc- 
mod wali to my their feet 


pane. y Francisco 
ton, won mention for a series 








on the conditions in California’s 
hospitals for the insane, and 
Bruce Benedict, San Francisco 
Chronicle, for a series which 
led to reinstatement of a Cal- 
ifornia Maritime Academy ca- 
det who had seen wrongfully 
expelled. 


e 
. 
Casper Daily 
. s 
Wins Wyoming 
n 

Service Award 

Woriannd, Wyo.—The William 
C. Deming trophy for outstand- 
ing service to its community 
performed by a Wyoming daily 
newspaper was awarded to the 
Casper Tribune-Herald by Prof, 
Wallace Biggs of the University 
of Wyoming journalism depart- 
ment at the annual Wyoming 
Press Association convention. 

e award, won for the third 

time by the Tribune-Herald, 
was established by the former 


publisher of e Wyoming 
State Tribune, who died last 
year. 


The J. E. Hanway plaque for 
outstanding community service 
by a weekly newspaper went to 
the Thermopolis Independent 
Record. e Wayne Winters 
award for photographic excel- 
lence in a weekly went to the 
Cody Times. 

The Heinsohn plaque, award- 
ed for excellence in typography 


and presswork, went to the 
Lusk Herald and the University 
of Wyoming educational 


plaque for best coverage of edu- 
cation was won by the Tor- 
rington Telegraph. 

Elected president of the as- 
sociation was Jack W. Perry, 
advertising manager and as- 
sistant to the publisher of the 
Casper Tribune-Herald. 

os 


Color Ads in S A. 

El Universo in Guayaquil, 
Ecuador, and Panorama in Mar- 
acaibo, Venezuela, are now ac- 
—s advertising in two col- 
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Perrin Retires Dallas Papers 


From News Post 
For His Health 


SyracuseE—Dwight S. Perrin, 
61, executive editor of the Syra- 
cuse (N. Y.) Herald Journal, 
Herald - Ameri- 
can, announced 
he 
from 
newspaper 
work April 1 
and move to 
Santa Monica, 


Calif. on ac- 
count of ill 
health. 

Mr. Perrin 


said he would 
relinquish of- 
fices he holds 
in several state 
and national newspaper organ- 
izations. 

He is president of the New 
York State Associated Press As- 
sociation, a director of the New 
York State Society of News- 
paper Editors, a director and 
treasurer of the American So- 
ciety of Newapener Editors, and 
president of the Silurians. 

The newspaper executive 
went to Syracuse two years ago, 
after serving for eight years as 
a itor of the Philadel- 
phia (Pa.) Bulletin. He began 
his newspaper career on the 
St. Louis (Mo.) bape 
crat, and later was reporter 
on the old St. Louis Times, the 
New York Evening World, the 
old New York Telegram, the 
Morni 
York 
Tribune, the combined Herald 
Tribune, and for the next 13 
years was assistant managing 
editor of the St. Louis (Mo.) 
Post-Dispatch. under O. K. 
Bovard. He was on the Bulletin 
from 1939 to 1947. 

Mr. Perrin is a member of 





Sigma Delta Chi, journalistic 
fraternity, and the National 
Press Club. 


Give ‘Ad Week’ 
Strong Backing 


Datitas, Tex. — Both Dallas 
dailies and their radio stations 
had a major share in promoting 
Dallas’ first local Advertising 
Week, Feb. 10 to 17. 

A concerted message on “How 
Advertising Serves” was de- 
livered 

A yy 4 kickoff ad 
created by the Dallas Morning 
News, and the Times Herald fol- 
lowed with a series of half 
pages. 

Close coverage of the week’s 
activities, plus special feature 
articles and pictures, and par- 
ticipation by advertising exec- 
utives of both newspapers 
helped give the week-long cam- 
paign maximum results. e 
Dallas Advertising League spon- 
sored the week. 

Fundamental copy idea was: 
“If it weren’t for advertising, 
you’d pay more for most things. 
Advertising creates mass mar- 


A highlight was a city-wide 
contest in the high schools for 
the best student editorial on 
“How Advertising Serves in the 
Community.” 

ne gem a were 
prin n ool newspapers 
then reprinted by neighborhood 
weeklies, and finally top 
winner was publicized os the 
dailies. 

Newspaper advertising in Dal- 
las was declared 97.2% accurate, 
in a special bulletin issued by 
the Better Business Bureau, on 
the basis of a study of 1,008 
— local new \ver- 

in the month of Janu- 


ary. 

And advertising revenue of 
the Dallas dailies was estimated 
at approximately $10,500,000 
yearly, in an article on the 
“$50,000,000 Dallas advertising 
industry” by Don Maclver, busi- 
ness editor of the News. 
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Air Reported Gaining 
As Retail Ad Medium 


By Samuel Rovner 


RETAILERS will spend about as 
much for newspaper space this 
~4 as they did in all-time- 
igh 1949. e have that on the 
authority of the National Retail 
Goods Association, in the 
report of a survey among its 
members. 

Moreover, the retailers voice 
a general opinion that they are 
becoming more proficient in 
the use they make of newspa- 
per space. It’s clear, also, that 
it will remain their dominant 
medium for a long time to come 
and by many a long stride. 

Any feeling of high optimism 
in this situation should be tem- 
pered, however, by some heavy 
thinking about radio and tele- 
vision. 

Already, radio is getting 
more revenue from local adver- 
tisers than from the networks. 
In 1949, the figures were $180,- 
000,000 for all local radio, $170,- 
900,000 for network. 

In 1950, according to NRDGA, 
retailers will employ radio at 
last year’s rate—or to a slightly 
greater degree. @ reason, as 
described by Howard P. Abra- 
hams, manager of NRDGA’s 
sales promotion division, is that 
in recent years they have been 
learning to use it as a_ sales 
tool, rather than as a purely in- 
stitutional medium. And a few 
stores have had good results 
with radio. 

(Let it be noted, however, 
that these are usually stores 
with outstanding records as 
newspaper users. And newspa- 
permen, citing evidence, say the 
‘stores that stand out as radio 
advertisers are even further 
ahead of the pack in their news- 
‘paper results—indicating, ap- 
parently, that the relative effec- 
tiveness of the two media as 
media hasn’t changed: it’s how 
es are used that counts.) 

for television, NRDGA’s 
survey shows that some stores 
— moving it — out of the 
xperimental mag into the 
uae of sellin And th 
are being abetted + such co: 
cutting devices as syndicated 
films and cooperative ad funds 
provided by manufacturers (the 
latter in “shopping” shows dem- 


onstrating a variety of merchan- 
dise). 

“Several” retail admen, Mr. 
Abrahams revealed, “believe 


that evening newspapers are 
securing less minutes of family 
readership than they did before. 
If this continues, these retailers 
plan to reduce their advertising 
in these newspapers.” 

Generally speaking, costly TV 
is still only an appendage in 
the media picture. Very few 
retailers who use it include it 
in the total ad budget, most of 
them still considering it at most 


Ss tailing & 
The a et for re ng as 
a whole, NRDGA TF eports, will 
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continue to climb in relation to 
sales in 1950—possibly to 4.8%, 
for stores in the $2 to $5,000,- 

(In 1949 it was 4.6%, 


000 class. 
in 1948, 4.02%.) 
What Is It? 
Wuat is advertising? The 


committee on a a of 
the U. S. ce 
put that aie recently to 
several hundred persons in the 
ge 
Here are some of the replies: 
“Advertising is salesmanship 
in print.".—Nelson W. Arm- 
strong, Port Huron (Mich.) 
Times Herald. 
There can never be mass 
production without mass desire. 
. Mass advertising informs, 
educates, and creates desire jon 
the part of the masses... 
Graham Patterson, Farm Jour- 


nal. 
“Advertising is NEWS relat- 
ing to happier living.”—A. S. 
Ginsburgh, Scranton (Pa.) Trib- 
une and Scrantonian. 
“Advertising is a quick and 
economical means of telling 
large numbers of people about 





the merits of a product or serv- 
ice."—K. H. oo Outdoor 
Advertising, In 


“Repetition mekes reputa- 
tion.”—Stanley Ross, Wilming- 
ton (Del.) Star. 

& 
Why Hills Bros. 
Use Newspapers 

Cuicaco—Reasons why er 
Bros. Coffee Co. has been 
heavy and consistent user of 
newspaper advertising for 25 
years were given here by E. A. 
Christensen, regional vicepresi- 
dent, in a talk before the Chi- 
cago chapter of the American 
Association of Newspaper Rep- 


resentatives. 
“flexibility” 


og mentioned 
and: 

More retail grocers advertise 
in newspapers than in any other 
general advertising medium, 
thus providing “excellent tie-in 
advertising ©) ties. 

Local presti ee. Newspapers 
offer an advertiser local prestige 
in large or small cities. 

s 


2,000-Family Study 
Tests Brand Loyalty 
ToLtepo, Ohio—A nationwide 
survey of family buying habits, 
especially family and individual 
loyalty toward brand names, is 
being made by National Family 
Opinion of Toledo for the Brand 
Names Foundation, it was an- 
nounced here jointly by Henry 
E. bt, BNF president, and 


Howard A. Trumbull, head of 
the research organization. 
Results will presented at 


the Brand Names Day confer- 

— gs fond ae April 5. 
will cover 62 

mm. JR, rs) % 000 families. 





Double order. 


Frozen Juice Packer 
Uses 102 Newspapers 


MINnuTE Mar Corp., one of the 
leaders in the boomin Ry ~ 
orange juice industry, has dou- 
bled its ad budget for 1950 and 
will spend something in the 
neighborhood of $1,500,000 to 

A huge Portion of the fund 
will be Brea in 102 newspa- 
pers in cities from coast to 
coast. The balance goes into 
magazines, network radio, and 
outdoor, with possibly some spot 
radio for additional markets. 

The newspaper ads, all » 
monotone, will run in 400 to 
1,750-line size. Like the full- 
color magazine advertising (in- 
itially in 284-line size), it will 
carry the newly-devised slogan, 
“You can almost taste the sun- 
shine.” 

Agency on the account is 
Doherty, Clifford & Shenfield. 


Gold Seal Re-gilded 

Gotp Seat is following its 
smashing newspaper success in 
the glass wax and “wi cream” 
fields with a campaign on a new 
floor wax product of the “self- 
polishing” . 

The campaign will use full 
pages in some 469 newspapers, 
plus the morning Arthur God- 
frey network radio show. 

It - <~ be noted also, that 
s. Johnson, maker of Glo- 
Coat " self-polishing floor wax is 
also playing the newspaper 
game heavily. In addition to the 
long-standing ber McGee 
radio show, it is now placing a 
schedule of 4,000 to 5, lines 
in almost 200 newspapers. Al- 
though the firm has used dailies 
regularly, this is easily its 
largest campaign to date. 


Godfrey Again 

SPEAKING of Godfrey, he has 
lately been elected a board 
member of hi-V Corp., maker of 
hi-V frozen orange juice and 


other concentrates. The com- 
pany will use—you guessed shar 
“pig 


a space, in a 

way, according to the announce- 

pain along with television. 
Franklin Bruck is the agency. 
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More proc $3,000,000 was 
spent 4 newspaper advertis- 
sole by the Kroger company in 

it eg eared this week 
> oo wiitin J. Sanning, adver- 
tising manager of the food 
chain. 

Last year’s total was $3,079; 
000 compared to vio in 
1948, an increase of 7 Kro- 
ger regularly uses Lase. dailies 
and weeklies, 

“The past year was one of 
Kroger’s most successful and I 
know that our extensive use of 
newspaper advertising was a 
major factor in making it pos 
sible,” Mr. Sanning said. “With 
the competitive situation grow- 
ing more intense we will depend 
more than ever on the press.” 





Color in Philly 
PHILADELPHIA—Full-page color 

ads in Philadelphia >» 

closely tied in with Walt Dis- 


ney’s “Cinderella,” feature a 
campaign for Supplee-Sealtest 
cottage cheese d g Lent. 


black and one 
color ad in the Philadelphia In- 
quirer. A four-color page fol- 
lows in the Sunday Bulletin 
“Fun Book” March 5. 

The color schedule will be sup- 
plemented by 350-line black and 
white ads in Philadelphia, At- 
lantic City and Wilmington, Del. 
Also radio in selected markets. 

W. Ayer & Son. 


Anti-Histamines 
BrisToL-Myers, which has ex- 
panded its campaign on 
to 194 newsp: in 120 mar- 
kets, states that 70% of urban 
interviewees in a recent a 
said they had heard about anti- 
histamines. And of these ap 
proximately a third said news- 
paper advertising had caused 
them to buy such products. 
“Remarkable evidence of the 
impact of large-scale newspaper 
advertising,” according to & 
statement by Lee H. B 
president of the 
Incidentally, 
tories (One-a-Day vitamins, Al- 
ka-Seltzer, etc.) has launched an 
anti-histamine product, which “tt 
is promoting in newspapers 
34 cities. 


Appointments 
M. M. Davis & Sons, ote 
Md., builders of Cruis — 
family boats, to Gordon & Ri 
wic 
DeKalb Creameries (cheese) 
to Gordon & Rudwick; newspa- 
per . supplements, magazines, 
mail. 
Wilson Line, Inc., and River- 
view Beach Park to J. Robert 
Mendte, Philadelphia; newspa- 
ating Co, 
. Wolff, 
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PLAIN DEALER READERS FOLLOW 


The Story of Food 


FROM THE LAND TO THE TABLE 


THOUGHT FOR FOOD 


There’s no guesswork for There’s more to a Home Economics section than recipes and 
food advertisers who plan a 5 

marketing program in ‘the household hints. Plain Dealer readers—of all ages— 
Greater Cleveland area.* The P ‘ 

Plain Dealer Market Survey follow these picture-stories about the foods we eat. 
department gives you speci- : ising — 
fic aman ‘about buy- For the latest in food news, food features and food advertising 
ing areas and points the way plus practical recipes, planned and prepared in the 

to maximum sales volume. " = 

Call or write today for an Plain Dealer’s own Food Testing Laboratory—seven days a 
appointment to receive this 

Sadlaidaatiend senticn. week, homemakers of Greater Cleveland and 

“Includes the famous 2-in-1 market Northern Ohio look first to the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


(Greater Cleveland plus 26 adja- 
cent counties) — Ohio's two rich- 


est retail markets at one low cost! ALL BUSINESS IS LOCAL 


Cleveland’s Home Newspaper 


Cr & Woodward, Inc., New York, Chicago, Detroit, San F: isco, Los Angel 
A. S. Grant, Atlanta 
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ForMATION of the World In- 
formation Committee For Free- 
dom, organized by newspaper- 
men to provide newspapers of 
the wor with documentary 
data on international affairs 
without cost, was announced 
Feb. 21. 

James Wright Brown, presi- 
dent of Eprror & PUBLISHER, is 
chairman of the committee. 
merce Ss. am, —— 

rman, long publisher 
of the World’s Work a now 
advisor to the Inter-Racial 
Press, is the executive director, 
and Granger M. Smiley, New 
York correspondent for leading 
textile journals, is the informa- 
tion director. 

President Truman, former 
President Herbert Hoover, Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, and 
leaders of the United Nations, 
the International Chamber of 
Commerce, the State Depart- 
ment and others sent the group 
endorsement of its aims and 
aspirations. 

96 on Committee 

Ninety-six U. S. newspaper 
editors—a _ leading Republican 
and a leading Democratic editor 
from each of the 48 states—will 
compose the national commit- 
tee in charge of the work. A 
world policy committee will be 
composed of elder statesmen 
and world leaders to be chosen 
by the national committee from 
all the countries represented in 
the United Nations. 

The WICFF will mail weekly 
bulletins to newspapers wishing 
to receive them, beginning with- 
in 30 days, listing numerous doc- 
uments and data available at the 
United Nations, the International 
Chamber of Commerce, the 
Woodrow Wilson Memorial Li- 
brary and other libraries. Upon 
receiving a request from a news- 
Paper for any particular docu- 
ment listed, the committee will 
send it. 

_It was believed the informa- 
tion would be particularly 
valuable for editorial writers 
and for newspapers not having 
foreign correspondents. 

Eventually, it is planned that 
the service will be expanded to 
reach all countries represented 
in the United Nations. 

Newspapers wishing to re- 
ceive the weekly bulletins, 
without cost, were requested to 
write Mr. Houston at 4 West 43d 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

‘Place Through Truth’ 

Mr. Houston said he hoped to 
have the work in full operation 
by the time of the American 
Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion convention in April so that 
the program could be fully out- 
lined to the publishers. 

“It is our aim to achieve peace 
through the dissemination of the 
truth,” said Mr. Houston. “The 
committee has as one of its 
primary purposes the develop- 
ment of ways and means to he 
the Russian people, and all 
other enslaved or backward ° 
ple, get ‘the truth that shall 
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Form Free World Info 
Service For Papers 


make them free.’ To that end, 
the press, the radio and tele- 
vision, the motion picture and 
every other agency for the dis- 
tribution of information about 
world progress is to be enlisted 
in forming a common front for 
freedom.” 

President Truman’s message 
stated: “The American press in 
its discussion of foreign policy 
is an example of the finest ef- 
fort of a free, responsible press; 
and it is our policy to aid the 
free peoples of the world to 
maintain freedom.” 

Mr. Hoover stated: “The way 
to lift the standard of living of 
a people is by reduction of the 
costs of production, by improved 
technology, by elimination of 
governmental and _ industrial 
waste, by decrease of tax bur- 
dens by maintenance of competi- 
tion, and by the stimulation of 
initiative in its people. For 
that a free press is the first 
necessity.” 

General Eisenhower's §state- 
ment asserted: “Ignorance is a 
menace to peace and progress. 
Let the free press of the world 
spread the truth and a free 
world will become more secure 
day by day.” 

Many Endorse Plan 

Byron Price, Assistant Secre- 
tary-General of the U. N., 
added: “This World Information 
Committee For Freedom will do 
a service of the highest im- 
portance to every newspaper 
everywhere. It will help make 
the world free and keep it so.” 

Others endorsing the idea of 
the world press thus assuming 
world responsibility for the dis- 
tribution of truthful interna- 
tional information included Ben- 
jamin Cohen, Assistant Secre- 
tary-General, Department of 
Public Information, U. N_; 
Philip D. Reed, president of the 
International Chamber of Com- 
merce; Carl H. Milam, director 
of the United Nations Library, 


... Winning 
praise! 





(pie 





Ad Chiet Wins Prize 
As Lobster Gourmet 


ToN—A newspaper adver- 
ane executive learned this 
week that his pet hobby pays 
dividends as he prepared to col- 
lect one of the op 10 priate 2 

e: 
souvenir sea ches R.. — 
nationwide lobster cooking con- 


est. om 

. Ernest Hoftyzer, advertising 
director of the Boston Record- 
American - Sunday Advertiser, 
submitted a “Scrambled Eggs 
with Maine Lobster” recipe 
which won eighth prize in the 
competition, conducted_by the 
Maine Sea and Shore Fisheries 
Commission in conjunction with 
the Societe des Gentilshommes 
Chefs de Cuisine. More than 100 
amateur chefs throughout the 
country entered the contest. 








Dr. William J. Russell, president 
of Teachers College, Columbia 
University; the Church Peace 
Union, headed by Dr. Ralph W. 


Sockman and Dr. Henry A. 
Atkinson. 

. 
ABC Prepares Ads 


’ 
For Newspapers’ Use 

Cxuicaco—A new series of ads 
in mat form is being offered to 
newspaper members of the 
Audit Bureau of Circulation, 
stressing the value of news- 
paper advertising to local ad- 
vertisers. 

The ads feature cartoon style 
illustrations and catchy head- 
ings to remind local business 
men that their advertising in 
an ABC newspaper is a business 
investment; that an ABC report 
gives them complete and audited 
information about the circula- 
tion their advertising will have 
in an ABC newspaper. 

A previous series was used 
by more than 400 newspapers, 
according to Carl Gazley, direc- 
tor of ABC Members Rela- 
tions. 

A set of mats covering the 
complete series of six advertise- 
ments will be supplied for $2.75. 
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With the feasibility of this whole project... 
a whole sequence of useful serials 
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anaeng Editor 

THE SHINGTON POST 

““We much appreciate the digest of 
the Howley book.’’ 
DONALD vii STERLING, 


OREGON JOURNAL 


2ND STREET 


UNITED FEATURES sewvorkiz ny 
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OT UNLESS you 


have distribution in 
Yugoslavia. And even 


with 


that, per-capita 


sales would undoubtedly 
be small because of low 
per-capita incomes. 


YET SOME national 
advertisers, with good 
distribution in Long 
Beach, California (one of 
America’s major 
markets) attempt to 

do a selling job with 


outside media! 


IT CAN'T be done! 


WHY? 


Simply because 


the greatest Long Beach 
readership of any 
Los Angeles newspaper 
is only 14 percent! 


ONE NEWSPAPER, and 
only one, can possibly 


ae 
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One half of the Because THE INQUIRER circulation includes every 


community within a 40-mile radius . . . plus heavy 
. ° penetration inside the city...it’s THE paper to schedule 
Philadelphia Market when advertising in America’s 3rd biggest market! 
' : 4 INQUIRER GIVES INTENSE COVERAGE IN 
lives outside the cily limits THE CITY AS WELL AS SUBURBAN AREA! 


NOW IN ITS 17™ CONSECUTIVE YEAR OF TOTAL ADVERTISING LEADERSHIP IN PHILADELPHIA 


The Philadelphia Prguiver 


Exclusive Advertising Representatives: 


TEDW. LORD, Empire State Bidg., N.Y.C., Longacre 5-5232; ROBERT R. BECK, 20 N.Wacker Drive, Chicago, Andover 3-6270 ; GEORGE S. DIX, Penobscot Bidg., Detroit, Woodward 5-7260 
West Coast Representatives: FITZPATRICK & CH 155 y St., San Francisco, Garfield 1-7946 © 448 S. Hill St., Los Angeles, Michigan 0578 
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Metro Picture Service 


Boasts Some ‘Scoops’ 


By Jane McMaster 


SELF-ownED Sunday picture 
supplements, once a means of 
merely “bulking out” the Sun- 
day issue, can furnish major 





Starr Anderson 


competition for national maga- 
zines in the future, according to 
Editor John B. Starr and Man- 
aging Editor F. Richard Ander- 
son of Metropolitan Group Edi- 
torial Service. 

The two-year-old Service has 
“scooped” national picture mag- 
azines on some t 
ries, the editorial officials said. 

Editorial Service was formed 
in 1947 after newspaper mem- 
bers of Metropolitan Group, 
which had been set up in 1932 
to sell national advertising for 
newspaper comics and rotogra- 
vure supplements, expressed a 
need for a picture service. The 
Service began to function in 
January, 1948. A year later, Mr. 
Starr and Mr. Anderson were 
put at the helm. 

Has Proved Its Worth 

Now the two consider the op- 
eration has proved itself enough 
to talk about it. They say: the 
Editorial Service sends material 
to 12 newspapers with a circu- 
lation of 11,069,877. About 20% 
of the pictures used in the Sun- 
day gravure magazines of these 
newspapers came from the Edi- 
torial Service. 

Eight of the papers furnished 
with material are stockholders 
of the parent group. ; 
Boston (Mass.) Globe, Chicago 
(Ill.) Tribune, Cleveland (0O.) 
Plain Dealer, Detroit (Mich.) 
News, New York News, Phila- 

. delphia (Pa.) Inquirer, St. Louis 

Mo.) Globe-Democrat and 
Pitteburch .) Press. The 
Washington (D. C.) Star and 
the Baltimore (Md.) Sun are 
stockholders but don’t partici- 
pate in the editorial service be- 
cause their picture magazines 
are entirely local. Non-stock- 
holder members of the Service 
are Buffalo (N. Y.) Courier Ex- 
press, Cincinnati (O.) Enquirer, 
Des Moines (Ia.) Register and 
the Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal. 

8 Pic Stories Each Week 

The Service provides an av- 
erage of eight feature stories 

(of 10 or 12 pictures each) and 
40 single pictures per week. 
Free lance photographers both 


in tais country 
furnish material on assignment 
and the New York office does 


the research and writing. (Story 
text is always secondary to the 
pictures to meet the needs of 
the editors.) 

To augment its coverage, the 
Editorial Service has just ne- 
gotiated with Reuters for exclu- 
sive distribution in the United 
States of P. A.-Reuters photos. 
The Service plans to use about 
100 of the photos a month, and 
arrangements are being made to 
make the remaining 400 avail- 
able to newspapers and other 
publications. 

Prices for the Service range 
from $50 to $150 a week to 
newspapers. 

As there is a four-week lag 
between sending out a story and 
its being printed, the Service 
stays away from spot news. But 
it has sewed up some “exclu- 
sives” that have their own time- 
liness. The discovery by Ansco 
Films of a group of photos by 
Mathew Brady, Civil War pho- 
tographer, resulted in the Serv- 
ice’s most popular feature to 


ate. 

A total of 286 Service pictures 
were used in 12 papers. A story 
on Normandy revisited five 

years after D-Day, which in- 
yiuded photos, art work and 
text, received second widest use. 
The Service sent out 65 black 
and whites and 15 color trans: 
parencies on a Shrines of Eu- 
rope feature for Holy Year that 
won wide newspaper accep- 
tance, 

Controlled Makeup 

One of the greatest advantages 
of the Service's material is that 
the paper’s magazine editor can 
control the lay-out and makeup 
of the magazine, Service offi- 
cials point out. 

“Papers get national advertis- 
ing through the parent group 
and national and international 
editorial material from Metro- 
politan Service,” said Mr. Starr. 

news and local ads they 
get themselves. And they con- 
trol the layout.” 

“We do for Sunday magazines 
what a wire service does for 
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Sunday Pictorial 


No. 2 in Britain 
Lonpon—Audited figures for 
six months ending December, 
1949, place the Sunday Pic- 
torial, with sales of 5,017,922, 
second to the News of the World 
(8,428,113). The People was 
formerly second in ae Sunday 


Sunday Pictorial’s daily mate, 
the Mirror, of which H. G. 
Bartholomew is chairman, holds 
the title of “largest daily net 
sale in the world”—4,547,161. 





daily newspapers,” 
Mr. Anderson. 
It has been found that some 
on have 
made up ‘their entire gravure 
magazines out of Metropolitan 
> a Editorial Service mate- 
ria 

Mr. Starr served as both writ- 
er and editor for pulp maga- 
zines, and was variously manag- 
ing editor of the Elks magazine, 
ME of Pic and a magazine con- 
sultant. 

.* Anderson was a member 
of the publicity and lic r 
lations Petafis v, Rag Te 
Broadcasting Co., also served as 
managing editor of Elks maga- 
zine and wrote advertising copy 
before joining Metropolitan 
group. 

As an added service, the edi- 
torial group has Designer Alex- 
ander Ross on a retainer so that 
if a paper wants a redesigning 
= on its magazine, he is avail- 
able. 


remarked 





Judge Cuts 
Toronto Paper 
Depreciation 


Toronto, Ont.— The sum of 
$298,661.72, allowed by the trus- 
tees for depreciation of the To. 
ronto Evening Telegram be- 
tween Jan. 1, 1945, and July 11, 
1947, was transferred to revenue 
receipts by order of Judge Ian 
Macdonnell. 

The order increased by that 
amount the residue of the es- 
tate of the late John Ross Rob- 
ertson available for distribution 
omang the heirs of the next of 

in. 

Executors for the heirs had 
sought a ruling that $770,970.23 
was improperly carried as re- 
serve for d 


lepreciation between | 
May 31, 1940, and July 11, 1947. 
Judge Mcdonnell agreed that | 


sale of the Telegram to George 


McCullagh for nearly $5,000,000 | 


in 1948 was substantially in ex- 
cess of the value of the 


newspa- | 
per as carried upon the books of © 
the trustees and indicated that | 


the reserve was too 
ever, 
counts to Jan. 1, 1945, had been 
approved by another judge he 
could not deal with accounts 
previous to that date. 

The judge noted that the rates 
for depreciation used by the 
trustees was 7%% on plant and 
2%% on buildings, based on evi- 
dence that the usual life of a 
newspaper plant is 17 years. 


high. How- 
he ruled that since ac- | 





SCOTT “IDEAL” 
Matrix Rolling Machine 


with 


NEW FREE MOULDING CYLINDER 


Full Depth Sharp Mats 

Stretch of Mats Eliminated 
Non-Buckling Impressions 
Produces Better Printing Plates 
Powerful Rolling Mill Effect 
Straight Line Pressure Adjustment 
Ball and Roller Bearings Thruout 





“Ideal” in Efficiency 
and Ease of Operation 








Immediate delivery. Send for Booklet. 
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It means $4,219 per 
Family for a TOTAL of 





ALL BUSINESS 
IS LOCAL 


n Central New York... 





“Let’s Go Shopping” means 


BIG Business! 
$578,075,000:: 


When Syracuse families go shopping they have what it takes in pur- 
chasing power to build up a retail sales total of $344,303,000* in 3,065 
retail outlets. The average retail gales per Syracuse family is $5,213.* 
Add to these impressive “figures an additional retail dollar volume of 
$233,772,000* rung up in the 3,981 outlets in the retail trading zone 
and you have a total of $578,075,000—truly big business. 














Promotion-minded manufacturers are insuring their share of this big 
business with consistent newspaper advertising that converts shop- 
ping trips into consistent sales volume. 


Plan to include this po. aggre Central New York market in your 
next c¢ paign. And for complete coverage (215,390 con- 
centrated daily “eirculation) at one low cost, choose The Syracuse 
Newspapers to insure your sales quota in this important area. 





*From 1948 figures reported by U. S. Dept. of Commerce 


SYRACUSE 
Newspaperd 





HERALD JOURNAL — POST STANDARD 


(Evening) (Morning) 
HERALD-AMERICAN POST-STANDARD 
(Sunday) (Sunday) 


GENERAL ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT 
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Have You Heard About 
Brownie’s Crusade? 


By James L. Collings 


Srx FEET, 185 pounds, a soft- 
en voice dressed in a mid- 

le-western accent, glasses, a 
cigaret holder, a gray suit and 
green tie, an easy manner, and 
a roundish, balding head. 

This was Brownie at inter- 
view time. 

Brownie is Leslie H. Brown- 
holtz, 56-year-old president of 
O’Mara & Ormsbee, I 


, Inc., news- 
paper , with 
offices ew York, Chicago, 


cisco, and employing 44, 24 
of whom work out of New York. 
The company represents 14 pa- 

to coast, with 


pers, coast a 
$12,000,000 billing. 
His Pet Peeve 


He was also wearing a os 
peeve, which he has been going 
steady with for years. He and 
it, peeve, have been closer 
than love birds. 

“It’s sort of a one-man cru- 
sade I’m _ conducting,” he said. 
- think the time has come when 

© newspapers should try to 
do more about it. It’s my pet 
subject, this matter of adequate 
space in papers’ schedules. 
“Here’s one example:” 

He glanced at several sheets 
of paper, one of which con- 
tained the number of insertions 
used by national advertisers in 
the Columbus (O.) Dispatch, an 

newspaper; the second 
sheet had an analysis of the 
linage used by national adver- 
tisers in the same paper. Both 
were comparisons: 1938 stacked 
against 1948. 
_ “Now,” he said, “notice that 
in 1938 the Dispatch had sche- 


10 years that number jumped to 
1,470. In other ae there 
was a 100% increase in the num- 
ber of accounts, but no im- 
provement in adequ: of sche- 
dules or frequency of rtions. 

“A breakdown of the 1948 
schedules shows the ber of 


schedules, the figure went down 
04%.” 


Brownie put his three-foot- 
long roll of statistics away, then 
blinked his eyes to clear them 
of mathematical spots. 

“The whole point,” he said, 
“is that newspapers should try 
to get more adequate space. 
This would lessen the mortality 
of their accounts. It’s time they 
corrected the situation.” 

What can they do? 

“I really don’t know,” he re- 
plied. “The answer is not forth- 
coming; we're trying to find it. 

“I can tell you this, though. 
First the agencies and adver- 
tisers have to be educated to 
use newspapers more effective- 
ly. It’s up to the representa- 
tives and the papers to do this 
educational job. I think itS a 
serious situation.” 

Business History 

Brownie got up and walked 
around his office, which is cov- 
ered at one end with pictures 
of publishers and agency execu- 
tives. 

“I have something else I'd like 
to tell you about”, he said, “It’s 
about the business, which I'd 
much rather speak about than 
myself.” 

(This department will handle 
the personal details: Brownie 
likes golf, business, fishing and 
business; he’s from Chicago. 
where, in 1913 he joined the old 
Record Herald, spending five 
years in the classified and dis- 
play departments; from there, 
he worked in two advertising 
agencies, and then, after a pub- 
licity stint with the Red Cross, 
he came to O&O in 1920 as a 
salesman. He became president 
in 1946. So there, Brownie.) 

“What I have in mind is this, 
and I'm collaborating on these 
thoughts with J. Rufus Doig, 
one of the majority four own- 
ers of the new regime. As you 
know, the records of American 





accounts using 14 or less inser- 
tions during 1948 went up from 
65.7% in 1938 to 77.62% in 1948 
and in linage the percentage of 
accounts running 1,500 lines or 
less during 1948 increased only 
3.9% over 1938. 


Disappointing Aspect 

“Furthermore, the number of 
accounts using 26 or more in- 
sertions during 1948 went down 
from 19.5% of all the schedules 
to 12.5%, and the accounts 
using more than 10,000 lines in 
1948 went down from 5.7% in 
1938 to 4.6% in 1948. 

“The disappointing aspect is 
that two-thirds of all national 
schedules in 1948 ran less than 
2,500 lines or more than 14 in- 
sertions within the year. It’s 
gratifying, of course, to find the 
number of accounts using 2,500- 
25,000 lines increased from 196 
to 349, but percentage-wise, in 
relation to the total number of 
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show clearly that in 
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Leslie H. Brownholtz 


businesses, it is a fundamental 
that many of them do not sur- 
vive their founders, at least 
with the same strength and vi- 
tality when the original mem- 
bers of the _ organization 
dropped out of it. 

“This pany was fi ded 
in 1905 by John O’Mara and 
Malcolm Ormsbee, with just one 
office and one salesman. Under 
their leadership, O&O became 
one of the leaders in the field. 

“In the later years of these 
gentlemen, it was their desire 
that the organization be _ per- 
petuated after they dropped out. 
To that end, they set aside a 
portion of the stock of the com- 





pany which was made available 
to certain key men. 

“In 1915, E. C. Trowbridge of 
Chicago became a partner in 





the company and _ succeeded 
Mr. O’Mara as president in 
1936. In 1946, the complete 


transition of the ownership and 
management of the cqmeeny © 
the ‘second generation’ 
place. 

“This ownership was ac- 
quired by Preston C. Roberts, 
Kenneth Dennett, J. Rufus Doig, 
and myself, all of whom have 
been with the company over 20 


ears. 
sf “This, then, comprised the 
membership of what we like to 
call our new regime. And 
speaking of that, we say in our 
presentations that the company 
is 46 years old, but, in reality, 
only four years old. 

And how is the young com- 
pany doing, Mr. Brownholtz? 

“Well, fine,” he said. “We've 
made plans for the expansion 
of the operation (there are now 
12 junior stockholders and the 
company intends to have more) 
and we've sought ways with 
which to develop new sales ma- 
terial. as 

“To make our work and that 





of our ore 

in getting business for the pap- 
ers we represent, we have or 
ganized research facilities to/ 
provide usable day-to-day sales 
material. We've also set up a 
romotion department, and the 
andling of routine services to 
the ad agencies was org ] 
in such a manner as to improve | 
them. 








at your fingertips 





CONSUMER MARKETS makes 
basic market measurement data 
for every state, county and city 
easily get-at-able. Its 774 pages 
of facts and figures are so ar- 
ranged that you can easily ex- 
tract any single index you may 
want; or get a complete statisti- 
cal picture of any consumer mar- 
ket in the U. S., U. S. Territories 
and Possessions, Canada, or the 
Philippines. 


Conveniently located Service-Ads, 
like The Cleveland Press’, shown 
here, supplement and expand the 
listed data with information about 
the market coverage of individual 
media. 


“CONSUMER MARKETS is a 
quick, easy, informative refer- 
ence,” says one agency executive. 
“A delight to any media or market 
research department.” 
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One of 258 Service-Ads that supple ] 
market data listings in the 1949-1 
CONSUMER MARKETS. ? 
If you are not using the 1949-1950) 
Edition of CM, send for Full) 
Explanation Folder detailing the) 
information it makes available to/ 
you. : 
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awa Everywhere in Cleveland—where people live, where people gather, 


where people buy — you can be sure that seven out of ten read 
The Cleveland Press. The Press is everybody's newspaper. It has strength 
in all parts of Greater Cleveland and among all of its people. 


on? See why 
rretend Reve 


te same — et st 
the “tho the” 


In America’s 6th market 


The Press either greets the breadwinner when he arrives at home or comes 
home with him. Either way, this newspaper is a definite part of the family 

in seven out of ten Cleveland homes every day. Top coverage means top results, 

and top results mean more value for your advertising dollar. 
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Classic 1875 Ad 
Sets Theme for 
s s,8 

Jubilee Edition 

Santa Monica, Calif—An ad- 
vertising. copywriter’s classic, 
dating m July - will 
help to establish the theme for 
civic festivities and a Diamond 
Jubliee Souvenir Edition when 
Santa Monica and the Santa 
Monica Evening Outlook have 
a og | birthday celebration on 
July 1 

Authorship of handbills an- 
nouncing the first public lot 
sale in the city 75 years ago is 
attributed to Col. Tom Fitch, 
auctioneer, orator, newspaper- 
man, and intimate of Mark 
Twain. They read: 


“On Wednesday afternoon, at 
one o'clock, we will sell at pub- 
lic outcry to the highest bidder, 
the Pacific Ocean, draped with 
a sky of scarlet and gold; we 
will sell a bay filled with white 
winged ships; we will sell a 
horizon, rimmed with a choice 
collection of purple mountains, 
carved in castles, turrets and 
domes; we will sell a frostless 
bracing, warm yet unlanguid 
air, braided with sunshine and 
odored with the breath of 
flowers. 

“The purchaser of this job 
lot of climate and scenery will 
be presented with a deed to a 

iece of land 50 | 


The title of the land will be 
guaranteed by the present own- 
er. The title to the ocean, the 
sunset, the hills and the clouds, 
the breath of life giving ozone 
and the song of birds is guar- 
anteed by the beneficent God 
who bestowed them in all their 
beauty and affluence upon Block 
251 and attached them thereto 
by almighty warrant as an in- 
corruptible hereditament to run 
with the land forever.” 


J. D. Funk, general manager 
of the Evening Outlook, 
named members of the present 

staff as editor and advertising 
sales manager of the Diamond 
Jubilee Souvenir Edition. They 
are Remi Nadeau, author of 
well-known _ historical articles, 
and Don Wilder. 

The newspaper plans an ex- 
tensive sales campaign in pro- 
moting the special edition. 


ict dail rt a 


HEADLINE in the New Orleans 
(La.) States: “Russians Speed 
Up Traffic Slowdown.” 


s 
Opp juxtaposition in the New 
York Times. A top deck 
“Churchill, Bevan Clash in Ply- 
mouth” bang up against a three- 
column photo of the new 1950 
Hudson. 
s 


Leap to a woman's age 
story in the Portland (Ore.) 
Journal: “A bride and canasta 


tournament starting Tuesday 
will be the first event of the 
year for women of the Portland 
Golf Club.” 


a 
Nortn Carolina Department 
of Agriculture handout, as re- 
leased and as carried over the 
AP wire: “Milk now sold in 
public eating places must be in 
the original containers.” 
oe 


Caption of Drew Pearson’s 
column in the Casper (Wyo.) 
Morning Star: “Justice Depart- 
ment Had Crime Reports of 
Cities 3 Feet — 


Sleuthing Instinct 
Gets Fire Sidelight 


Bismark, N. D.—The Asso- 
ciated Press log for North Dako- 
ta gave an orchid to City Edi- 
tor Ad Nordmarken of the 
Dickinson Press for catching a 
sidelight story on the recent St. 
Charles Hotel fire. 

Mr. Nordmarken learned that 
a salesman had escaped from a 
third-story window via ladder. 
He asked bystanders if anyone 
had seen where the man went. 
o- thought he had gone off in 
a No. 1,000 taxicab, so the news- 
man Re the cab company page 
its drivers by radio to find the 
one who took the salesmen to 
a refuge. Mr. Nordmarken got 
the first-person —- 


6 Pages in Russia 

Russian newspapers were in- 
creased from four to six pages 
this week, according to a New 
York Times dispatch from Mos- 
cow, to provide space for the 
Soviet election and for com- 
ment on the Sina-Soviet alli- 
ance. The title of the ——e 
skaya Bolsh was rd 
Moskovskaya Pravda. 
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duced in Altoona. 
$90,000,000 

comes 2 BIG sales target 
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ALTOONA, 


IN ALTOONA the P.R.R. maintains shops and offices em- 
ploying 10,000 skilled workers, and is the hub of the 
P.R.R. Pittsburgh and Middle Division employing over 
6,000 men; BUT there are also spinning and knitting 
mills, electrical products and dozens of other goods pro- 
With a retail sales volume exceeding 
carried by 1,000 retail outlets—Altoona be- 


particularly for those interested in selling urban metro- 
More and more national advertisers 
MARKET 


est = Ay Pennsylvania, New York, New Jersey, 


ALTOONA MIRROR 
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Papers Give 
3 50-Year Adman 
A Month’s Trip 


Rockrorp, Ill. — Herbert T. 
(Bert) Peterson, Register-Re- 
public and Morning Star display 
advertising salesman, has just 
completed 50 years service with 
the newspapers. -He is one of 
Rockford’s best-known citizens 
and is in constant demand to 
serve as toastmaster at civic 
parties. 

In part appreciation of his 
long service, the newspapers 
have sent him on a month’s va- 
cation to New Mexico and Mex- 
ico where he plans to visit rel- 
atives and friends. 

Mr. Peterson joined the news 
staff of the old Daily Republic, 
a forerunner to the Register- 
Republic, just before the turn 
of the century. He loved to fol- 
low ambulances and go to fires, 
and still is a frequent visitor 
to the police station. For a 
time he was treasurer of the 
Daily Republic. He now servic- 
es more than 100 advertisers. 

His only son, Victor, is a re- 
porter-photographer on the In- 
dianapolis, ind.) Times. 


Biggest in ey 
Winnirec, Can.—The Winni- 
peg Tribune, marking its 60th 
birthday, published the biggest 
paper in its history on Feb. 18. 
It contained 156 pages—104 in 
a special historical supplement. 


New Group Gets 
U.N. Treaty 
On Information 


Lake Success— The contro- 
versial draft of a convention on 
freedom of information was re 
ferred to the Human Rights 
Commission this week, on mo 
tion of the United States dele. 
gate in the Economic and Social 
Council. 

Willard Thorp, U. S. repre. 
sentative, argued the United 
Nations General Assembly at its 
last session had not taken a 
definite stand on whether to 
complete the draft convention. 
The half-finished text was 
shelved after a majority of na- 
tions objected to amendments 
restricting information. 

The British proposed the con- | 
vention two years ago. Final 
ratification of a convention on 


freedom of the press awaits | 


adoption of the information 
pact. France and India asked 
the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil to recommend that the As 


sembly complete the treaty this | 





year, and Belgium supported 
the move. The vote on the U. S. 
motion to refer to the Human 
Rights Commission was 12 to 1. 


Field, Jr., Engaged 


Cuicaco—Marshall Field, Jr., ) 


assistant publisher and associate 


editor of the Chicago Sun-Times, — 
is engaged to Miss Katherine | 


Woodruff of Joliet, Ill. 
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read 


wonder folks living in the 


14 prosperous communities of 
compact Union County prefer to 


the Elizabeth Daily 


Journal. 


It’s the one newspaper that 
concentrates on the news that 
interests them most . . . the 
local news. . 


- local person- 


alities. 


The Journal publishes MORE Union County news 
than ANY outside newspaper. 


ALL the LOCAL news . . 
tures and ALL the WORLD'S important EVENTS. 


The SINGLE newspaper with the LARGEST 
CONCENTRATED circulation in the AREA. 


Elisabeth Daily Journa 


. ALL the LOCAL pic- 


ELIZABETH, NEW JERSEY 





Special Representatives: WARD-GRIFFITH CO., Inc. 
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—14 NEWSPAPERS IN 1~ 
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Member of METRO Roto Group 
and member of LOCALLY- 
EDITED Group .. . represented 
by Osborn, Scolaro, Meeker and 
Scott (New York, Chicago, 
Detroit, Philadelphia) and Cres- 
mer & Woodward, Inc. (San 
; Francisco, Los Angeles). 





LANINOUN GING... 





A NEW ROTO MAGAZINE 


FOR THE ST. LOUIS MARKET 


Here’s strong local interest for your national advertising in the St. 
Louis market ... TEMPO, a big new colorful magazine with the 
Sunday Globe-Democrat. Edited entirely by St. Louisans for St. 
Louisans, TEMPO will cover people and places, food and fashion, 
beauty and health, homes, interior decoration, baby care and other 
subjects that offer a perfect tie-in for your national advertising. 


Already, St. Louisans know that TEMPO is coming .. . it is being 
announced by one of the largest promotion and advertising cam- 
paigns in local newspaper history. 


Call your Globe-Democrat representative or write us direct for 
additional details. 


STARTS MARCH 12 
IN THE GREAT SUNDAY 


St. Louis 





" DT) Globe-Democrat 
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Times Fotogs Develop 
Speedlite Synchronizer 


By James L. Collings 


OnE Day recently George Alex- 
anderson, New York Times 
staffer, asked Ernie Sisto, fel- 
low cameraman and mechanical 
wizard of the Times photo de- 
partment, if he couldn’t syn- 
chronize speedlite with his reg- 
ular equipment. 

Ernie replied admittedly 
tongue-in-cheek, sure, he could 
do it, even though George's 
equipment doesn’t have built-in 
shutter synchronization for use 
with speedlite. 

“Well,” Ernie said the other 
day in explaining their joint 
venture into a tricky field, “we 
Started playing around, getting 
nowhere fast. We tried all kinds 
of arrangements with plugs and 

ing. I was stumped.” 

“Not only that,” George added, 
“but one speedlite manufacturer 
said there was no practical way 
of doing it.” 

Ernie laughed. 

Seriousness Pays Off 

“I really got serious when it 
seemed as though it us 
licked,” he said. “Not too long 
afterward, we perfec’ this 
unit, which we call a speedlite 
synchronizer. (See drawing, 
sketched by George. The actual 
a - the gadget is 2142”x 1%” 
x 34”. 


The beauty of their develop- 
ment, they said, is that the pho- 
tographer does not have to add 
anything to his 
day equipment. In other words, 
it eliminates the need of spec: 
speedlite synchronizing equip- 
m 


ent. 
First, they continued, they de- 
n independent’ solenoid 


& 


vised a 
tripper. 3 
“Then,” Ernie said, “we faced 
the difficulty of delaying the 
speedlite enough for perfect 
synchronization for all shutters 
in use at the Times. After many 
trials, we hit on the idea of the 
proper adjustable delay. The 
t, by way, is compact 
enough to carry right along in 
your case.” 
_ At present, the synchronizer 
is for their private use and not 
in production beyond their 
needs, but they said they would 
sell “if some company wants to 
- buy it.” 

The only thing that remains, 
they agreed, is to build a more 
finished product. This they ex- 
pect to do soon. 


A Weekly Winner 

IN THE RECENT 1949 Grafiex 
photo contest, there were sev- 
eral pictures that stood out Em- 
pire State-wise over the average 
buildings. One, especially, was 
sky-high in appeal. 

It was a shot made by Edward 
Arndt of Mt. Holly, N. J., show- 
ing two firemen falling off a 
ladder at a barn blaze. The pic- 
ture won first prize in the New 
Jersey Press Association contest 
of several weeks back and the 
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resent, every- it! 


special press award for the best 


published photo in the Grafiex 
affair. 

The picture was one that any 
press photographer would have 
been proud to make, but it hap- 
pens that Mr. Arndt is an ama- 
teur, a textile worker, in fact, 
and this is the story behind his 
accomplishment. It’s a tale that 
reveals how close an excellent 
picture can come to not getting 
circulation and national recog- 


on. 

Mr. Arndt picked up a Graphic 
some time ago, paying for it as 
he’s gone along by making wed- 
ding shots and selling four or 
five freelance pictures a month 
to the local paper, the Mt. Holly 
Herald, a weekly, which is the 
only paper his picture appeared 
in. 


He was around as a volunteer 
fireman when a full-blown barn 
fire was under way. As the 


weren't doing too well extin- 
guishing the fire. 

Mr. Arndt had plenty of time 
to use his camera for some 18 
shots of the general scene. He 
even made color. Then the pic- 
ture happened. Several of the 
firemen climbed the ladder. As 
they worked their way along, it 
broke, and they began an un- 
expected descent. 

Whish! The photographer had 


“Just to show you how close 
this picture came to not being 
seen at all,” the man said who 
told about the incident, “the 
evening it was made, Mr. Arndt 
got a call from the Associated 
Press in Philadelphia, which is 
30 miles away from th 

“Well, the said they 
wanted the picture if he could 
get it to them before the dead- 
line which was about a half 


hour off. 
“Mr. Arndt figured he couldn’t 


a 











SPEEDLITE 
SYNCHRONIZER 


These are the ABCs of the speedlite synch 
B—battery plug to camera tripper: C—battery 


tripper: D—battery 









Amateur’s shot which is winning prize. 


make it and, as I understand it, 
didn’t try. Life magazine was 
planning to use his picture, but 
it was crowded out by the Hol- 
land Tunnel fire.” 4 

Bob Wands, supervising pho- 
tographer of Wide World Pho- 
tos, was the lone judge at the 
New Jersey Press iation 
contest. In reference to the pic- 
ture, Bob later said it was the 
stand-out shot of the event. “I 
wish I had made it,” he said. 


E&P Judging March 3 

THE FIVE JUDGEs have been se- 
lected for the 11th annual Ebt- 
TOR & PUBLISHER News Photo 
Contest. They are Dick Cran- 
dell, picture editor of the New 
York Herald Tribune; Joe 
Lyons, recent photo chief of the 
New York Sun; Manny Elkins, 
picture editor of the New York 
Mirror; Al Beissert, photo edi- 
tor of the Newark (N. J.) News, 
and Bill White, picture editor 
of the New York Daily News. 
The 477 entries, representing 
hundreds of newspapers from 
coast to coast and the wire serv- 
ices, will be judged March 3. 


Winners will be announced 
March 11. 
PPANY Winners 


Gov. THomas E. Dewey last 
week presented the awards to 
winners of the 14th annual 
photo exhibit of the Press Pho- 





3 





A. tripper: 
plug to speedlite 


case; E—solenoid: F—contact points; G—line to 


speedlamp; H—adjustable delay mechanism. The actual size of the 
unit is 21/2" x 11," x 34". 
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tographers Association of New 
York. 


Top prize in the spot news 
class went to George Mattson of 
the New York Daily News. He 
also won the Harvey Deuell 
trophy, which each year goes to 
the winner in this division. 

Other first-place winners: 

General news: Pat Candido, 
New York Daily News; feature: 
Arthur Sasse, International 
News Photos; portrait: Bernie 
Aumuller, New York Daily Mir. 
ror; sports: George Miller, New 
York Journal-American; speed- 
lite: Tom Fitzsimmons, Asso 
ciated Press; and pictorial: Sam 
Falk, New York Times. 


Shutter Shoris... 

Rotty Ransom of the Detroit 
(Mich.) News is the new presi- 
dent of the Detroit Press Pho 
tographers Association. Eck 
Stanger of the Ann Arbor News 
is cepresident; Jim Savage, 
Detroit Times, secretary; and 
John Herrmann, treasurer. 

H. V. Lyle joins the staff of 
the Topeka (Kan.) Daily Capital 
March 1. The e on of its 
photo department, the paper re 
ports, is part of its program to 
bring new features and in- 
creased news and photo cover 
age to its readers. Mr. Lyle in 
1937 won a prize in E&P’s news 
photo contest. 

s 


Editor and Manager 
Run Mechanical Dept. 


Sr. PeTerssurc, Fla. — Super- 
vision of St. Petersburg Times 
mechanical departments will be 
taken over by Executive Editor 
Tom C. Harris and Gene 
Manager Max D. Ulrich, it was 
announced this week by Editor 
Nelson P. Poynter. Russell S. 
Stratton, production manager, 
retired in January. 

Mr. Harris will have charge of 
the composing room and stereo- 
type departments while retain- 
ing his direction of the editorial 
staff. Mr. Ulrich will supervise 
the engraving department and 
press room. 

Mr. Poynter also announced 
that Carl H. Papier, credit man- 
ager, would replace George Du- 
Kate as building manager. Mr. 
DuKate will remain as an assis- 
tant to Mr. Ulrich and retain di- 
rection of the Times pension plan. 
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When you put your back-issue files on Recordak 
microfilm, they’re protected against clipping, flaking, 
and other “bound-volume losses.” 


As a result, your writers get all the data they seek 
—faster, more conveniently, They view the whole 
story enlarged sharp and clear on the screen of the 
Recordak Film Reader . . . speed the film from page 
to page with finger-tip effort. 

And there are important advantages for your 
library staff, too: An 800-page Recordak microfilm 
edition is just 8 oz. light and so compact it can be 
held in the palm of the hand . . . stacked in 2% of the 


 "Recordak” is a trade-mark 











Space required for a bound volume. Small wonder, 
then, that more than 400 publishers have adopted 
this modern, economical method of preserving the 
news. To follow suit, you need only install a Recordak 
Film Reader and forward your back-issue files to the 
nearest Recordak Microfilming Center . . . to Chicago, 
Los Angeles, New Orleans, or New York City. 


? td 7 
For full details on the surprisingly low cost of 
Recordak Newspaper Service, write Recordak Cor- 
poration (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company), 
350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


SRECORDRK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


Originator of modern microfilming—and its newspaper application 





Hungary Admits 
One American 
Correspondent 


Only one American corre- 
spondent—Alexander Kendrick, 


System — 
was permitted by Hungarian au- 
thorities to go to Budapest to 
cover the “trial” of Robert 
Voegler, American business man 
convicted of espionage and sabo- 
tage by the Communist govern- 
ment. 

Other news services and all 
newspapers had to content 
themselves with coverage by 
their resident correspondents, 
most of whom are Hungarian 
nationals. 

Mr. Kendrick telephoned his 
stories to Vienna, from where 
they were broadcast by Simon 
Bourgin, another CBS corres- 
pondent. 

At a. a= of 18, Mr. Kend- 
rick beca a reporter on the 
Philadelphia ipa, ) Inquirer and 

was rewrite, copy reader, 
rang writer, columnist, liter- 
. Washington corres- 
pendent, war correspondent and 
foreign correspondent. Later 
he went to Honolulu for the 
Philadelphia Bulletin and made 
a — around the world, doing 
free lance writing. 
In Russia 3 Times 

Mr. Kendrick visited Russia 
three times and in 1 
while a Neiman Fellow at Har- 
vard University, he studied Eu- 
ropean history and the Russian 
language. He was made CBS 


Greece, 
a few months later was shifted 
to Vienna. 

Endre Marton, Associated 
Press correspondent in Buda- 
pest and a Hungarian national, 
covered the trial for the AP, 
as he did the Cardinal Minds- 
zenty trial. A request for a visa 
for Hodenfield, AP Vien- 
na correspondent, was neither 
approved nor denied. 

Eugene Szatmary, Interna- 
tional News Service resident 
correspondent in Budapest for 
several years, covered for that 
service. He, too, handled the 
Mindszenty trial. ‘The INS tried 
repeatedly and unsuccessfully 
to obtain clearance for Irving 
Levine, INS Vienna bureau 
chief, to go to Budapest. 

No Censorship, But— 

The United Press had cover- 
age by its resident correspond- 
ent in the Hungarian capital, 
Tlona Nyilas, a Hungarian na- 
ag An application by the 
U. to send an American cor- 
eed, £., was ignored. Mr. 
Nyilas telephoned trial reports 
to American colleagues in 
Prague and London. The story 
was pr those bureaus. 

The AP sent a note to editors 
explaining that while there is 
no blue-pencil censorship in 
Hungary, the mm au- 
thorities hold reporters person- 
_ally responsible for their copy 
and can take disciplinary ac- 
tion against them if the material 
is displeasing. 
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Rain Insurance 
Paid Second Time 


Hotiywoop, Calif. — For the 
second straight time, the Holly- 
wood Citizen-News policy of 
taking out rain insurance for 
its semi-annual Dollar Day paid 
off recen 

A downpour occurred be- 
tween 7 and 10 am. The Hart- 
ford Fire Insurance Co. pays 
for an additional ef 's advertis- 
ing and promotion if more than 
-10 of an inch of rain falls in a 
three-hour period starting at 7 


a.m. A check covering is cost 
‘was presented immediately to 
T. Harwood Young, Citizen- 


News business manager. 


Display Frame Shows 


ww J ee 
Goods “As Advertised 
A mounting frame for “As ad- 
vertised in...” display of news- 
Paper ads in retail stores has 
been developed by Hampden 
Novelty Manufacturing Co., Inc., 
=. Mass. 

The black leatherette frame, 
which carries the newspaper’s 
masthead in a permanent gold 
leaf imprint, is being used in 
various quantities by some 250 
newspapers, according to Les- 
ter A. Stone, vicepresident of 
the company. 

In Three Sizes 

Frames come in three sizes— 
3 column — 9 “an tn 6 = 
by 161%, in 5 varlety of 
each hues Ng in A, vi oe od 
sizes and shapes. 
are constructed so ear they ma a 
be hung on the wall or in the 
window, on the 





the m 


APA Reports Billings 
Of $1,693,810 in “49 


Substantial automotive linage 
he 7 es : ray Bs 
sociation to report a to’ ng 
of $1,693,810 for member pape: 
(weeklies) in 1949. This aoure 
does not include dealer coopera- 
tive advertising, according to 
General Manager ——2 — 

Rowan D. Spraker, 
town (N. Y.) amet 
nal, was ‘re-elected pose’, Reap of 
APA at the annual directors’ 
meeting. 





WANTED 


by Great Easier Metropolitan Daily 
AGGRESSIVE, 


TOP QUALITY 


Newspaper Advertising Salesman 
If you —_ a 40 and | have a 


exceptional advertising 
Sia aee seats auably 

e ing wspaper in 
the East. 


a must have a complete and 

rough knowledge of newspaper 
savertioing. capable of jucing 
layouts and write forceful copy 
your personality appearan 
must be excellent and your sales 

rd must be tops! References 
required. 


Today! 
BOX 5182, EDITOR & PUBLISHER 




















Weekly Offered 
Ads If It Quits 


beatings 
Gambling Drive ™ 


LaFAyYeTTE, Calif—Undeterred 
by advertising cancellations, 
pressure tactics and a “ride” 
given a reporter, the youthful 
publisher of two community 
weeklies here is continuing his 
fight for what he believes best. 

“We are going to continue our 
campaign,” Herman Silverman, 
publisher of the Lafayette Sun 
and Sun, told Eprror & 

. “We've proven what 
a heck of a noise a little paper 
can make if it wants to, and 
p= ¥ ho going to keep up this 


The battle broke into the 
open Jan. 6 when the Silver- 
man newspapers reported it had 
just been “offered $100 each 
month in advertising if we lay 
off writing about slot machines 
and gambling.” 

Two advertisers have with- 
drawn their support; pressure 
has been placed on others to 
withdraw, and Dana McGaugh, 
reporter, was taken for a ride 
in the nearby hills and threat- 
ened, Mr. Silverman said in 
summarizing events. 

Mr. McGaugh, assigned to 
cover a meeting of night club 
owners, accepted a ride from 
two men in a car after the meet- 
ing. The two swerved from the 
main highway, rambled into the 
hills and shoved him out of the 
car, he repo: 


“Next time don’t be so smart, 
or it'll be worse,” he was told. 
Mr. McGa' is a veteran of 


the Phoenix (Ariz.) Republic, 
His reporting for th ted 
Press while city editor for the 
late Ontario (Calif.) Report 
brought AP “California our a of 
the Month” commendation last 
March when he covered a bus- 
train collision near Ontario. 
Mr.: Silverman displayed re 
ports of phone ae froma cith 
zens offering help, reported 
many triple and quadruple sub- 
scriptions received from people 
“who wanted to make sure 
friends would know what is 
and support from 


pledge of a half-page ad weekly 
from a local church if the news- 
papers receive any sizeable 
losses. 

A graduate in Journalism 
from Stanford in 1942, Mr. 
Silverman worked on an Army 
paper while in the military 
service and was feature editor 
of the San Francisco Call-Bulle- 
tin for two years before turning 
publisher. 


10-Year Trust 

ASHEVILLE, N. C.—The will of 
Charles A. Webb, publisher of 
the Asheville Citizen-Times who 
died Dec. 11, provides that his 
interest in the r remain as 
a trust fund for 10 years, bene- 
fitting his wife and children. 





stereo mats 
that reproduce 
the original 





Hold the fine serifs of a bright new font of foundry or 


monotype. Burgess stereo mats do just that... 


and deliver a 


plate casting that will reproduce faithfully every dot or 

line in the original pattern. Laboratory control through 
every step in the manufacture of Burgéss stereo mats, is your 
assurance of uniform high quality stereotyping every time. 


Why not put Burgess mats to work in your shop today? 


BURGESS CELLULOSE COMPANY 


M, and Distrib 





of 
foo Chrome and Tone-Tex Mats 


FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 


purses 


MATS 
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| | anne has just completed a decade of pros- 
perity unparalleled by any other major 
market in the nation. hy 


They were ten years of capacity production for 
the automotive industry, which last year ac- 
counted for almost 10% of the nation’s total 
retail volume. Ten years of full employment for 
a million workers in a market paying the 
highest factory wage rate of any of the five 
largest cities. i 


Prosperous as these years were, there are many 
reasons why the decade ahead offers an even 
more glowing future for Detroit. f 


74% of the 30 million passenger cars on the 

road are over six years old. That means a 

potential market for 22 million — 
j 


442,977 
highest weekday circula- 
tion of any Michigan 
newspaper 


550,957 
e 
A. B. C. figures for 6- 


months period ending 
Sept. 30, 1949 


owners and operators of radio stations WWJ, WWJ-FM, WWJ-TV 


Eastern Advertising Offices: 110 E. 42nd St., New York 17—under management of A. H. KUCH 


Chicago Representative: JOWN E. LUTZ CO., Tribune Tower 
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in the next five years. However, Detroit’s pros- 
perity is not dependent solely upon the selling 
of automobiles. Detroit’s non-automotive pro- 
duction alone is greater than the total produc- 
tion of all manufactured goods in Cleveland, 
Los Angeles and St. Louis. 


DETROIT MEANS BUSINESS .. . BIG busi- 
ness... yet this highly concentrated market 
can be sold economically with ONE newspaper 
—THE DETROIT NEWS! 


THE NEWS leads in total weekday circulation, 
and has the largest Sunday circulation in the 
Detroit trading area. As proof of its selling 
effectiveness, THE NEWS carries practically as 
much advertising linage as both other Detroit 
papers combined. 


Among Detroit’s three newspapers 
THE DETROIT NEWS is— 


FIRST IN RETAIL ADVERTISING 
The News 18,513,527 Free Press 10,052,099 Times 11,180,227 


FIRST IN GENERAL ADVERTISING 
The News 5,394,190 Free Press 2,958,435 Times 3,804,446 


FIRST IN CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
The News 8,631,755 Free Press 3,202,056 Times 2,859,073 


FIRST IN AUTOMOTIVE ADVERTISING 
The News 1,538,863 Free Press 1,248,529 Times 1,242,087 


FIRST IN FINANCIAL ADVERTISING 
The News 221,805 Free Press 211,028 Times 155,331 


FIRST IN TOTAL ADVERTISING. 
The News 34,307,660 Free Press 17,710,793 - Times 19,249,178 





Elephant Elmer 


Campaigns For 
School Safety 


the Telegram origi- 
nated er the Safety ie- 
. Who Never Forgets and 
an distributing Elmer pen- 
ae to a schools 
cooperation w the Ti 
Traffic Safety Council. re 

Elmer T-S-E-W-N-F was cre- 
ated in the Telegram office by 
one = the 

y- 
pachy- 
» Elmer is flying over 

122 Toronto schools pl 
suburban schools. einige 

Elmer’s efforts are largel: 
credited with reducing child 
fatalities last year by 60%. 
Permission to use Elmer will be 
given other communities upon 
request, providing no commer- 
cial use is made of him. 

Each school is given an El- 
mer pennant after 30 accident- 
free days and it remains as long 
as there are no traffic accidents 
involving a pupil of that school. 


If an accident occurs that is the and hi 


fault of a pupil, a police offi 

age Rhine yy lk or Seieat visits 
school a makes a safet: 

talk and the pennant is Somanea 


30 accident-free 
days before Elmer returns. 

One of the most important as- 
pects of the idea is that Elmer’s 
approach to the children is a 
happy one—not one of horror. 
He is never associated with 
gory accident pictures or photo- 
graphs of bandaged children. He 
is introduced in a cheerful and 
ere 4 aie — children 

are ec to “scare” 
treatment in an effort to make 
them obey traffic rules. 

The police cooperate and 
lower and raise the pennants. 
Elmer has not been commer- 
cialized, despite offers from va- 
rious manufacturers. The Tele- 
gram runs periodical stories on 
Elmer and during the summer 
months carries a regular weekly 
feature in connection with 
swimming safety. 


es 
Radio Amateur Aids 
In Storm Coverage 
Jackson, Mich—The Jackson 
Citizen Patriot’s eousnene of a 
recent sleet storm was aided 


contact with “hams” at several 
po in southern Michigan 
counties. He reported to the 
Citizen Patriot on storm condi- 
tions in several places. 

y Pitts, circulation man- 
ager of the Hillsdale ( Mich.) 
Daily News, braved hazardous 
conditions to drive the 32 miles 


damaged telephone lines. 
2 


Dateline for UN 

Lake Success—The execu- 
tive committee of the United 
Nations Correspondents As- 
sociation has approved a re- 
quest by Secretary General 
Trygve Lie that “United Na- 
tions, N. Y..” be adopted as 
the dateline for news when 
the UN headquarters moves 
to its permanent home in New 
York City. 


ANG Seeks 
To Represent 





: Canadian Press 


OrTawa, Ont.—The Canadian 
Press asked for a government- 
supervised vote of employes on 
the question of American News- 
paper Guild (CIO) representa- 
tion of CP employes at a long 
hearing before the Canadian La- 
bor Relations Board on Feb. 15. 

The ANG claimed 85% of CP 
editorial employes were mem- 
bers. The CP argued the guild 
should not be certified as bar- 
gaining agent on the ground 
that association news_ writers 
ers should be com- 
pletely impartial in reporting 
the news and should not be 
members of a United States 
union. 

The board reserved decision. 

The CP, co-operative news 
gathering agency, contended the 
board lacked jurisdiction. To 
a Canadian Press argument that 
the Guild’s CP unit lacks legal 
status in Canada, union spokes- 
men replied the case was 
launched by the Guild Interna- 
tional, as was customary in 
similar cases. 

Major conflict developed 
around the question of jurisdic- 
tion. CP counsel contended the 
CP editorial staff did not come 
within the definition of em; 


ployes in the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation 
Act, the federal statute under 
which the board operates. 
Counsel for the union replied 
that it has an AP contract. 





Get to know more of the Metro 
ad mat services in addition to... 
METRO NEWSPAPER SERVICE 


Extend your ability to serve im- 
portant classifications with . . . 
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ILO Section 
Applies News 
Rules to Work 


Geneva, Switzerland — The 
public Information Section of 
the International Labor Office 
here, composed exclusively of 


newspapermen, is applying 
newspa standards to its task 
of info: 60 member coun- 
tries of the United Nations. 
The section follows a Policy 
of suppressing releases failing 
to meet city desk requirements, 
of killing communiques 
which cannot be distributed on 
the day of news occurrence and 
of lucing the number an 
length of releases. Any request 

om the press, no matter how 
trivial or critical of the ILO 
program, is given absolute pri- 
ority. 

“Drop ures else when 
a correspondent s for some- 
thing,” is one of the car 
rules of the dep t. 

It is a tripartite organization 
of employers and workers and 
governments and therefore en- 
deavors to avoid slanting its 
releases. 

“Although stories of special 
interest to certain industries 
are given more space in mail- 
ings to publications of those in- 
dustries, nothing is ‘slanted’ 
either quantitatively or stylistic- 
ally as between the trade press 
and the labor press,” the sec- 
tion stated in a report to the 
Consultative Committee on Pub- 
lic Information of the United 


inal paper and radio 


Nations and its Specialized 
Agwaleas ing to the organ 

“Releases go! 
of the National Association of 
Manufacturers are_ identical 
with those going to the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor jour- 

Members of the section are 
Ed Allen, chief, former news 
editor, International News Ser- 
vice; Campbell Ballantyne, for- 
ly of the Montreal (Que.) 
Gregoire Koulischer, 
ork Times corre 
spondent in Brussels and form- 
er foreign news editor of Le 
Peuple, Brussels; Marc Car 
riche, former foreign news edi- 
tor of Le Populaire, Paris; and 
Alphonso Crespo, former editor 


a of La Razon, Bolivia. 
e 


tJ s . 
GM's ‘49 Expenditure 
For Ads, $22,000,000 

San Francisco—General Mo- 
tors, which _ up the tabs 
for $22,000, worth of news- 
advertising 
during the past year, is con- 
fident of a continuing lusty 
auto market throughout 1950. 

Facts and figures to imple- 
ment this expectation were pre 
sented here before a Northern 
California press ai radio 
forum during which automobile 
changes during the first half of 
the century were reviewed. 

W. F. Hufstader, vicepresident 
of G. M., said the company’s ex- 
penditure represented about half 
of the total placed by all car 
makers. He implied this per- 
a would be continued in 
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Political Facts You Need— 


yelopedia 
of MODERN 
WORLD POLITICS 


By WALTER THEIMER 


Up-to-date, unique—an essential part of every editor’s 
and commentator’s desk. 
modern politics, political figures, and thought is pre- 
sented compactly and accurately—you have right at 
data and information. In alpha- 
betical order, this eminently practical book shows you: 
@ Political terms, systems, trends—definitions and discus- 

sions of Communism, the Negro problem, Federal Union, 


Everything concerning 


@ Political sketches of every country, their constitutions, 
parties, tendencies, problems of 


jay. 

@ Analyses of the outstanding 
political thinkers and their 
doctrines—Burke, Hobbes, 
Mosea, Spengler, etc. 


An outstanding reference work 
for the editorial writer, columnist, 
and newspaper library. 


Order your copy today! 
Simply send your name, address, 
and check or money order for 
$5.00 (we pay postage) to 

RINEHART & COMPANY 


232 Madison Ave. New York 16, N. Y. 
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NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING LINAGE Compuusons 


Total 
Advertising 














LINAGE PERCENT 
THE TIMES ......... 34,112,408..... 37.1 
IN isos Sas us 25,580,662..... 27.8 
Herald-Express ...... 14,401,162..... 15.7 
Daily News ......... 10,260,758..... 11.2 
The Mirror .......... 7,589,784..... 8.2 
Total Linage ........ 91,944,774..... 100% 
Daily Times ......... 23,471,090..... 5 
Sunday Times ....... 10,641,318..... 11.6 
Daily Examiner ...... 16,894,545..... 18.4 
Sunday Examiner ..... SGGG NIT... 9.4 
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IN LOS ANGELES FOR THE YEAR 1949, 
The Times led decisively in every major classifica- 
tion of advertising. Sellers of products and serv- 
ices poured more than 34 million lines into the 
Los Angeles Times providing this newspaper with 
a dominant 37.1% of the total advertising in this 
five newspaper field. Charts on the next two 
pages show further breakdowns in individual 
major classifications. 









Total ooo EE Se 


Display $5 ee Same | 


Advertising aes a cig Doily Times ......... 16,199,453... 23.4 





Sunday Times ....... 7,620,143..... 11.0 
Daily Examiner ...... 10,385,846. .... 15.0 
Sunday Examiner .... . 4. ae 9.0 




























18 LINAGE PERCENT 
Ae eataue 042,634..... 35,1 
ye) Bes ccd cic 12,319,499... 23.9 
ir 9,143,201..... 17.8 

i i QP! \_/— Daily News ......... 7,693,781..... 15.0 
Retail SES 4,261,381:.... 8.2 
Advertisin Usbensan 51,460,496. .... 100% 
C ab ecunes 12,207,214..... 23.7 

Sunday Times ....... 5,835,420..... 11.4 

Daily Examiner ...... 7,413,430..... 14.4 

Sunday Examiner ..... 4,906,069..... 9.5 

“ao 
SUNDAY 
DAILY 

‘ LINAGE PERCENT 

- THE TIMES ......... 7,988,072. .... 40.9 
Examiner ..........- 4,211,861..... 21.6 

Dena . Herald-Express ...... 3,366,159. .... 17.2 
Daily News ......... 3,300,534..... 16.9 

The Mirror ......... 668,779..... 3.4 
Ua: Total Linage ........ 19,535,405..... 100% 
Daily Times ........ 6,126,078..... 31.4 

MCVE ‘ Sunday Times ....... 1,861,994..... 95 
Daily Examiner ...... 2,571,686..... 13.2 

40.9% Sunday Examiner ..... 1,640,175..... 8.4 

Ha TIMES 
SES (Poa 
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IN 1949, the first full year free of newsprint rationing, 
the effectiveness of Los Angeles Times quantity- 
plus-quality circulation resulted in unprecedented display 
advertising leadership and the greatest year in Times 
history. Further proof of local acceptance lies in 

the Classified Advertising leadership of more than a 


million lines over the second Los Angeles newspaper. 
With the largest home-delivered circulation, the largest 
daily circulation and more than 800,000 readers 
on Sundays, The Times supplies the answer to greater 
sales for advertisers in 1950 in the third 

2 largest market in the nation. 






Represented by Cresmer and Woodward 
New York, Chicago, Detroit and San Francisco 


*CENERAL ADVERTISING CLASSIFICATION INCLUDES AUTOMOTIVE AND FINANCIAL. THIS WEEK AND AMERICAN WEEKLY LINAGE EXCLUDED FROM FIGURES. SOURCE: MEDIA RECORDS. 
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LINAGE 


Daily Times ......... 3,992,239 
Sunday Times . .... 1,784,723.... 
Daily Examiner ...... 2,972,416 
Sunday Examiner . .. . . 1,254,168 


LOS ANGELES TIMES 


COURT ACTION CALLED FOR 
ON OCTOBER 28, the National Labor Re- 

lations Board ruled against the Inter- 
national Typographical Union and its 
Chicago local in two cases brought by the 
American Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion and the Chicago Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association. ITU and its local were 
ordered to cease and desist from several 
practices held to be in violation of the 
Taft-Hartley Law. Ordinarily, the union 
should have had 10 days in which to com- 
ply with the Board’s order. It was granted 
30 days. Nothing has happened. 

On December 21, NLRB handed down 
its decision and order against ITU in the 
Baltimore case. It reaffirmed and reit- 
erated its decisions in the ANPA and Chi- 
cago cases and found both ITU and its 
local guilty of violations of the T-H Act 
including refusal to bargain. ITU had the 
usual 10 days to inform the Board of com- 
Pliance. Nothing has happened. 

In mid-December, NLRB served notice 
on ITU it intended to enforce its orders 
against the union. The Board said it 
had advised its Enforcement Division of 
the order. Nothing has happened. 

Here it is, the end of February—four 
months after the first NLRB decision in 
the Chicago and ANPA cases—and noth- 
ing has happened yet! 

Last week, ITU petitioned the Board 
asking it to reconsider the Chicago and 
Baltimore rulings and requesting a rehear- 


ing. 

How long will the government permit 
this union to stall and defy its orders? The 
ITU has no intention of complying—it 
never had. A rehearing would be just a 
waste of time in these cases which have 
already been in the works for two years. 

Following the NLRB’s Oct. 28 ruling, 
the ITU sent out instructions and advice 
to locals ordering them to insert in con- 
tracts the following paragraphs: 

“It is agreed that the only parties to this 
agreement are (insert name of local 
union) and the employer (naming him). 
It is further agreed that the approval of 
this agreement by the international union 
as complying with its laws does not make 
it a party hereto. 

“Approval clause (meaning approval by 
the international). This agreement is ap- 
proved as being in compliance with the 
laws of the International Typographical 
Union as limited by the Taft-Hartley law 
and the undersigned on behalf of the Ex- 
ecutive Council of the ITU hereby pledges 
as a matter of union policy only its full 
authority under its laws to the fulfilment 
thereof without becoming a party thereto 
and without assuming any liability there- 
under.” 

This is proof that ITU is continuing its 
old practices. The paragraphs above are 
designed to make publishers get the 
union off the hook. Any publisher that 
agrees to it is merely aiding the union in 
its attempts to evade the law. 

If NLRB grants a rehearing at this late 
date—if it does not seek a court order 
forcing compliance with its decisions—it 
will be casting suspicion on its own in- 
tegrity and its own supposed impartiality. 
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God is our sin et d strength, a 
present help in coccinea XLVI; _ 


QUALITY OF CARRIERS 
CARRIER boys of the Atlanta Journal 

averaged B in their school studies last 
year which was above the average for all 
students in the Atlanta schools. School au- 
thorities there have the feeling that a 
newspaper route is a valuable experience 
for a boy and is a direct supplement to 
his education. 

Here is one bit of evidence to refute 
the charge that carrier boys are engaged 
in “child labor’—that they are below 
average in school grades, less regular in 
school attendance, and more frequently 
arraigned as truants, as claimed by the 
New York State Department of Labor. 
(E&P, Jan. 28, p. 36.) 

There is plenty of other evidence in 
other cities and other states (also in New 
York state) if newspapers and their cir- 
culation managers will only obtain it. 

Following the E&P story on the legisla- 
tion to control newspaperboys proposed in 
New York which was accompanied by the 
Labor Department’s charges, we contested 
the statements which were allegedly 
based on “recent surveys.” Eprror & Pus- 
LISHER said: Newspaper circulators and 
their publishers “ought to assemble the 
facts—they ought to find out what the 
health and scholastic records of newspa- 
perboys are.” 

The Atlanta Journal works in close co- 
operation with school authorities, is vitally 
interested in the discipline, attendance and 
scholastic work of its carriers, and asks 
school teachers to report grades to the 
paper. 

The author of Georgia’s child labor law 
says the Journal’s carrier activity pro- 
gram “is a successful and constructive fac- 
tor among the forces in Atlanta designed 
to build better citizens and combat ju- 
venile delinquency.” 

Other newspapers are engaged in sim- 
ilarly constructive work with their car- 
riers, but there are few officials in Wash- 
ington and elsewhere connected with child 
labor activities who will concede that 
carrier boys do not come under the head- 
ing of “child labor.” 

It is about time many newspapers all 
over the country began to gather some 
statistics about the quality of newspaper- 
boys. The International Circulation Man- 
agers Association shows some interest in 
the problem. It might very well direct 
its members in their individual surveys 
and collate the information to provide a 
national picture. 
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FIVE-DAY WEEK 
MATTHEW G. SULLIVAN, general circu- 
lation director of the Gannett Newspa- 
pers, has urged a change in Audit Bureau 
of Circulations rules so that all Saturday 
circulations will be reported separately 
from the five-day average. 

As it now stands, ABC listing of Satur- 
day circulations is mandatory only when 
over a period of three months the average 
Saturday circulation (or circulation on any 
day) is 15% above or below the average 
for the rest of the week. 

There is merit in this recommendation. 

Practically all daily newspapers, ex- 
cepting those which may be completely 
home delivered, suffer varying circulation 
drops on Saturdays. Actually, Saturday’s 
newspaper has become a circulation and 
advertising headache to such an extent 
that about one-fifth of the daily newspa- 
pers in the country have dropped it en- 
tirely in favor of Sunday editions. 

The five-day week has become a reality 
for most working people and for many 
business establishments except those in 
the retail and service fields. There seems 
to be no good reason why a true circula- 
tion picture should not be given by stat- 
ing both the five-day average and the 
Saturday average separately. 

Incidentally, if this should be done, it 
is a safe bet that the five-day average net 
paid circulation of newspapers will jump 
considerably over the present 52 million 
figure which is based on averages that 
include the lower-than-average Saturday 
circulations of many newspapers. 


PRESS GALLERY 
THE DEPARTMENT of State wisely has 

“indefinitely postponed” its second ap- 
plication to have its overseas information 
staff accredited as reporters in the Con- 
gressional Press Galleries. 

The Press Gallery was established for 
the press alone, for which it should be 
preserved. It should not in any way be~ 
come associated or affiliated with a gov- 
ernment agency or department. 

If the State Department is ever success~ 
ful in gaining admission to the Press Gal- 
lery, other government bureaus will seek 
membership, and it will no longer be a 
gallery for representatives of a free press 
but will bear the earmarks of another 
government office complete with govern- 
ment office-holders. 


AD GAINS CONTINUE 
NEWSPAPER linage scored another 3% 
gain in January over the same month 
last year—the largest volume for any 
January in history. General linage had a 
gain of more than 8%. 

That sort of confounds the experts, in- 
cluding those at E & P, who hedged on 
their new year prognostications by saying 
advertising volume would continue to be 
high but there might be a levelling off 
in 1950. 

Guess the experts miscalculated a bit 
on the intelligence of advertisers and the 
drawing power of newspaper advertising. 
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PERSONAL 
MENTION 

RatpH C. PERSONs, general 
manager of the Geo. H. Mor- 
rill Co. Division since 1946, has 
been elected a director and vice- 





manager. He is 

charge 
of Sun’s Graphic 
Arts 





Persons 


ing vi 
Hospital’ Devele 
Hosp’ velopment Fund, 
which will open a general cam- 
paign for $1,500,000. w. 
ArMIsTEaD, III, assistant to the 
publisher, has been appointed 
head of the service corps for the 
American Red Cross campaign. 

Harvey R. Linc, publisher of 
the Burbank (Calif.) Daily Re- 
view, was = a plaque at a 
= Cc ‘inn 


d 
in celebration of the 20th rod 








heed) yy Ling was 
Chamber at the 
time the Sport was founded. 


ARTHUR G. PENNY, editor-in- 
chief of the Quebec (Can.) 
Chronicle-Telegraph, has 
signed to accept an outside post. 
He became editor of the Chron- 
icle in 1917. 

Perry Browne, formerly ci 
editor, has been appointed 5 fed edt 
tor and general manager of the 
Norwich (N. Y.) Daily Sun. 
J. L. MontTGoMERY was named 
business manager. 

Guess af See enamoee 
a dir r of Booth New: 

Inc., Michigan. Mr. Booth, A - 
erator of several Michigan r 
stations, is a son of 

, former ——- of the 
newspaper group. 

Con. JOHN R. REITEMEYER, 
president and publisher of the 
Hartford (Conn.) Courant, has 
been elected to the board of 
governors of the Automobile 
Club of Hartford. 

WALTER G. GISSELBRECHT, edi- 
tor of the Torrington (Conn.) 
Register, has been appointed to 
the community planning and 
public relations committees of 
the Torrington Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Rosert Low, formerly assis- 
tant to Jonn SHAw BILLincs, edi- 
torial director of Time Inc. ’pub- 
lications, has been appointed 
assistant to Life publisher An- 
DREW HEISKELL, 


W. Watpo Hayes, poate of 
the West CHEsTER (Pa.) Daily 
Local News has om re-elected 
as a_ director “. Steel 
+ Coatesville, P 

OLIVER Toaseneaces, editor 
on publisher of the McComb 
(Miss.) Enterprise-Journal, has 
been named A’ the Progressive 
Farmer as 1949 Man of the 
Year in Ferlouiiane. He is the 
originator of the Pike County 
16-Point Developmental Pro- 
gram which has swelled that 
county’s agricultural income. 


Lewis to Serve 
As Mirror Adviser 


Los ANGELEs—Hugh A. Lewis, 
Los Angeles Times city editor, 
has moved over to the Mirror 
on tempo: meeteny assignment_fol- 


study of 
City tabloids. Mr. pn hy 
stale pF Ng - improvement in 
the Mirror, Norman Chandler, 





On the Business Side 





Marvin W. REtmer, assistant 
manager of general advertising 
(national) for the Los Angeles 
(Calif.) Times, 


position was va- 
cated when 
Emi 
succeeded WAL- 
TER PFAFFENBER- 
GER, when the 
latter retired. 
Roy Spicuzza, 
ae onrer. 
a make - — 


Reimer 

aan in aan of department 
store contacts. New men in the 
display department include 
Pumie WarRREN and GLEN CAL- 


re- LAWAY. 


Ken Witson has been named 
manager of the sales develop- 
ment division of the general ad- 
vertising department of the 
Chicago Tribune. He has been 
a member of the merchandising 
staff of the Tribune advertising 
department since 1942. 

Harotp L. Putnam, San Fran- 
cisco (Calif.) Call-Bulletin ad- 
vertising staff member for 20 
years, has been named executive 
secretary of the Sons of the 
American Revolution with head- 
quarters in Washington, D. C. 

Tuomas Dwan, advertising 





manager and assistant publisher 
= the Edmonton Cait) Bulle- 
has been named director of 
ae advertisin 
pom Calgary ( 
m, Victoria (B. C.) Times, and 
Victoria Colonist, with an of- 
fice in Toronto. 


«ioe L. Coocan, an | 


ray & Rodgers 
the ee (Pa.) > Buletin, 
as join the co; 
Hening Pr stelphis 
agency. 


Heten KitcrReen has been pro- 
moted to classified phone super- 
visor of the Portland Oregonian, 
succeeding Faye BEERY ANDER- 
sON, who resigned upon her 
marriage. 


Miss Joann LARvE, b= te 
for five years as x boo! 


port 
has enlisted 
Army Corps. 

Eart C. Woopw. business 
manager of the “Salina (Kan.) 
Journal, has elected a di- 
rector of the National Bank of 
America of Salina. 

WarREN HOEFER, 


the Women’s 


| advertising 
| director of the Aurora yd 


Beacon-News, acce} 
pointment as volunteer cheb 
man of the rt commit- 
tee for the U. S. Treasury Sav- 
a bg Division for Illinois. 
PETERFREUND has joined 
the pt. ~- staff of the 
oat News Record (New York 
). 


Ricuarp M, CLEMENT, formerly 
of the staff of the Philadelphia 
(Pa.) Daily News and director 
of public relations for the Vet- 
erans Administration in Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey and Dela- 
ware, has joined the John La 
Cerda agency, Philadelphia. 


In the Editorial Rooms 


Hat Pearson of the Ports- 
mouth (N. H.) Herald has been 
elected president of the New 

(Continued on page 34) 











with these two 





Your reader-interest will bloom 


hardy perennials— 


EMILY MABEL 


by Angelo 
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A hit in New York, Holly- 
wood, and points between, 
“Emily and Mabel” will blos- 
som out Mar. 6 in a hilarious, 
six-times-weekly 2 col. panel. 
Your readers will look for- 
ward every weekday to the 
lively humor and surprising 
adventures of these lovable 
senior glamor girls. Wire for 
proofs today! 


cmckeo SUN-TIMES 


21) W. WACKER Of. 
HARRY B. BAKER cEnenar MANAGER 





Gus Arriola’s 
ever-popular 


GORDO 


Gordo naturally is the 
star in Arriola’s beauti- 
ful Sunday pages, but 
supporting characters 
such as Coronado—who 
virtually has stolen the 
show these past few 
weeks—highlight the 
rollicking, different 


humor! 


GORDO IS A TREAT 
FOR THE WHOLE 
FAMILY! 


° 
Gordo appears daily and 


Sunday 
newspapers! 


in over 200 


Wire for samples 
today! 


UNITED FEATURES 











Personal 
continued from page 33 
pe Outdoor Writers As- 
sociation. 





DANIEL O’FLAHERTY, Jr., 
Seay P ‘the old Bronx (N. 
Y.) Home News, the Richmond 
(Va.) Times-Dispatch and the 
Richmond News Leader, 
been erected —— for the 
histori drama, “The Common 
Glory,” Williamsburg, Va. 
L. A. of the De- 
(Mich.) News editorial 
staff has been appointed to the 
state advisory council for disas- 
ter relief and civil defense by 
Gov. G. Mennen Williams. 
Emity W. SmrrH has joined 
the editorial staff of the Man- 
chester (Conn.) Evening Herald. 
JaMEs S. WatTTERsSON, city edi- 
tor, New London (Conn.) Eve- 


Ss. 
— 
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ning , will be honored at a 
testimo: dinner March 7 
the Fifty Club of New Eoin 
for his promotion last Hover 
ber, He succeeded BERNaRD L. 
Cotsy, named assistant edn 
eee of the newspaper. 

y GREENAWAY of the Toron- 
to Bron) Daily Star has been 
elected president of the On- 
tario Legislature Press Gallery 
for 1950, paccesdsns Don 
— of the Windsor Daily 


Joun G. Case, for more than 
25 years sports editor of the 
Watertown (N. Y.) Daily Times, 
was honored by 130 newspaper 
colleagues and friends at a testi- 
monial dinner Feb. 9. 

Joun E. Jones, managing edi- 
tor of the Asheville (N. C.) 
Times, and vicepresident of the 
Carolinas Press Photographers 
Association, has been named 
head of the journalism depart- 
ment of Brenau College, Gaines- 
ville, Ga. 

Betry Warp, youth roundup 
editor of the Miami (Fla.) Daily 
News, has been awarded the 
annual plaque of the Optimist 
clubs of Greater Miami for out- 
standing achievement in youth 
work in the last year. 

WiILLtiam Mutter, Jr., of 
Waynesville, N. C., a graduate 
of the University’ of Georgia 
School of Journalism, has joined 
the United Press staff at Ral- 


. eigh, N. 





JAMES i. Fow ter of the Jer- 
sey Observer, Hoboken, has 
been elected president of the 
New Jersey Legislative Corres- 
pondents Club at Trenton. 

W. R. Watton, South Bend 
(Ind.) Tribune managing editor, 
has been elected president of 
the Community Chest of South 
Bend. 

Raym W. Rancourt has 
joined ae editorial staff of the 
New London (Conn.) Evening 
Day and has been assigned to 
cover news in the North Ston- 
ington, Pawcatuck and Westerly 
areas. 

Joun McA. Cteary, obituary 
editor, Hartford (Conn.) Times, 
and Mrs. CLEary are parents of 
a baby daughter, MAUREEN EL- 
LEN. 


Katuryn Tyson, former court- 
house reporter for the Mont- 
gomery (Ala.) Journal, has 
been promot 
to society edi- 
tor. Before join- 
ing the Journal, 
she worked on 
the society staff 
of the Mont- 
gomery Adver- 
tiser. Miss Ty- 
son succeeds 
RxEA CUMMING, 
who has become 
Federal _ build- 
ing reporter and 
church editor of 
the Journal. 





Miss Tyson 
MILLARD Purpy, staff corres- 
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t of the 
Journal, 
tour of Asiatic capitals prepar- 


Wall Street 


ing a series of articles on eco- Chi 


nomic and political conditions in 
the Far East. 


Mrs. Mary TOMASELLI, assis- joi 


tant society editor of the Utica 
(N. Y¥.) Observer-Dispatch, has 











by THE FOURTH ESTATE. 























“Frisby here is national commander of the Circulation War 








resigned after six years of serv- 
ice. She has been succeeded by 
Miss JEAN KimpaLt of the city 
staff, and Miss Diane Smit, for- 
mer copy girl, replaced Miss 
KIMBALL, 

Tep More.tio, formerly on 
the copy rim of the morning 
Utica (N. Y.) Daily Press, has 
been transferred to the after- 
noon Observer-Dispatch. 

Grec CONNOLLEY, city hall re- 
porter of the Ottawa (Ont.) 
Citizen, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Ottawa Press Club. 

Hucu BALE has become night 
editor of the Rock Island (Ill.) 
Argus and JOHN ROBERTSON has 
become a copyreader on the 
Cedar Rapids (Ia.) Gazette. 
They are February graduates of 
the State University of Iowa 
School of Journalism. 

Bonnie Simmons, formerly of 
Independence (Kan.) News, has 
joined the staff of the Wichita 
(Kan.) Eagle. 

Jack W. Rosinson of Topeka 
has joined the staff of the 
Wichita (Kan.) Beacon. 

Invinc Kravsow of Hartford, 
Harry Griccs of Waterbury, AL- 
LEN CARTER of Mt. Kisco, N. Y., 
and C Cocan of 
Mass., are recent additions to 
the city staff of the Hartford 
(Conn.) Courant. 

Henri ST. PrERRE, veteran 
Montreal (Que.) Star parlia- 
mentary correspondent, is miss- 
ing his first session in 20 years 
on account of ill health. Guy 
Beaupry is replacing him in 
Quebec during the meeting of 
the Province’s Legislature 

Joun T. BILLs, broadcast edi- 
tor of begghe me Miami (Fla.) Herald, 


is on a_ four-month has 


been inted an associa 

editor of the G Quill, Sigma Delta 
i magazine, 

GeEorcE WEsB, sports editor of 
the Hickory (N. C.) Record, will 
n the sports staff of the 
Greensboro (N. C.) Daily News 
March 1. 


Donovan V. McCuure, recent 
graduate of West Virginia Uni- 
versity’s School of Journalism, is 
now a feature writer and court 
reporter for the Parkersburg 
(CW. Va.) Sentinel. 

Vircinia Copy, columnist, has 
left the Montgomery (Ala.) Ex- 
aminer staff to join a local radio 
station. 

Caro. Root, society editor of 
the Huntington Park (Calif.) 
Signal, has resigned her posi- 
tion for reasons of health. 

RoserT Kirscu, copy desk man 
at the Hollywood (Calif.) Citi- 
zen-News, and Mrs. KirscH are 
the parents of a son, JONATHAN. 

Ext M. (Danny) DANENBERG, 
long-time staffer on the Birm- 
ingham (Ala. ) News, has re- 
signed to join the public rela- 
tions staff of Florida State 
Teachers College at Tallahassee. 
He has been succeeded by JoE 

PBELL, former News -Age- 
Herald staffer, who returned 
from the Dothan (Ala.) Eagle. 

Barton Morris, JR., who has 
served as political and city hall 
reporter for the Roanoke (Va.) 
World-News, is covering the 
biennial session of the Virginia 
General Assembly for both his 
paper and the Roanoke Times. 

Wiu1aM B, Baasey, state edi- 
tor of the Roanoke (Va.) World- 
News, and Mrs. Bacsey are the 
parents of a son. 

C. JoHnson recently re- 
signed as Associated Press cor- 
respondent in Santa Fe, N. M., 
to become farm editor of the 
— (S. D.) Public Opin- 


hoeune Lee has returned to 
take —— of the Rapid City 
(S. D.) Journal’s — in- 
novated S after 
nearly a year on the city ¢ desk of 
the Rocky Mountain News of 
ae ky Colo. 
B. STONE, copyreader on the 
Gictaiiaee (N. C.) Daily News 
former news staffer on 
(Continued on page 38) 
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FIRST PRIZE in the M ise Adver- 
tising classifica’ a to Lasalle’s in 
the NRDGA contest for this full page 
tisement in The Blade on February 11, 1949. 
SECOND PRIZE in the Iusticutional anal Adves- 
ion to le’s in 
the ‘A contest for this full page adver- 
tisement in The Blade on February 27, 1949. 
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his Among all the big U.S. department stores, EST =| poretgn and Domestic Bry 
od Lasalle’s of Toledo won first prize for merchan- ae Goods, “13 

1- . ee . . . 

ld- dise advertising and second prize for institu- aaa cea daatcetaas 
the : eo: : Delcam pieces | To which wo lavite the atteation of the public. 

tional advertising in the annual contest of the aeons 

A National Retail Dry Goods Association. Soa 

~ This is quite a feather in the cap of Elizabeth ca 

in- Flannery, Lasalle’s publicity director, and her “= 

Ra staff ...and our own cap is off to them! , 

in- Like to have full-size reprints of the two Lasalle’s first 

winning ads? They’ll be sent on request. Seba 1, 1868. 
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SYNDICATES 


Son Assistant to Dirks 
On Old-Time Comic 


By Jane McMaster 


“You May say go and 
watch kids to get ideas. “but if 
yen do, you'll rood they’re not 

bit ‘= Cartoonist 
Rudolph irks. ie didn’t 
give me any ideas for the strip, 
and no other child did Fw ma 
You only get ideas like th 
jody ae oe Ste Seine Se © 
leep-thou 

John, the artist's son, doesn’t 
mind too much about not being 
an —— of the hellions in 
“The ptain and the Kids” 
(Untrep FEATURE SyYNDICATE). 
For now that he’s come of 
age, his role is considerably 
better than that of “subject 
matter.” He’s assistant to his 
father on the Sunday page and 
draws “The Captain and the 
Kids” comic books 

John is 33, and his father 
variously, “38 years old,” Sot 
as hell,” or “come back in 10 
years and I'll tell you.” Ru- 
dolph Dirks became cynical on 
the age subject when he found 
artists he’d grown up with list- 
ing. themselves in art catalogues 
as “age 38.” “I think profes- 
sional men lie as much about 
their age as women,” says the 
cartoonist, who has had several 
exhibitions of his paintings, is 
also proud of some golf tro-. 
phies. 

“Same Old Firecrackers’ 

The age of “the kids” them- 
selves, is less of a mystery. 
Rudolph Dirks created them for 
Hearst’s New York Jourzal in 
1897 where they cavorted under 
the heading, “The Katzenjam- 
mer Kids.” In 1913, the creator, 
after a legal battle, took his 
comic children to the New York 
World under title of “Hans and 
Fritz.” Subsequently Mr. Dirks’ 
Sunday page was re-christened 
“The Captain and the Kids” and 


TURES distributes that page, 
jae te for many years by the 
late H. H. Knerr. Doc Winner is 
present artist). 

Mr. Dirks has been at draw- 
ing board during virtually the 
entire history of the modern 
comic strip. From this vantage 
point he assays: “The comic 
strip business has changed ter- 
rifically, but humor hasn’t 
changed. Slapstick is still as good 
as it always was. I use the 
same old squirt ,funs, the same 
old firecrackers.” 

There have, of course, been 
some innovations in his comic. 
Boao y kids” had both Mama 

a at the start, but Papa 
= dull and had to be dropped. 
— the Captain, intro- 

duced as an incidental charac- 
ter, conght on and stayed. 

Once Cartoonist Dirks tried 
to make a 90-degree turn in = 
pose. The wide popelery Z 

F. Outcault’s “Buster Brown” 
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strip in the old New York Her- 
ald, dealing with a nicely dres- 
sed little boy, led Mr. Dirks’ 
Journal editor to suggest “pret- 
tying up” the kids. So, 
ping the rough stuff (a bull 
throwing a kid over the fence 
was normal | for the strip), Mr. 
Dirks did “one page showing 
two nice little boys and a nice 
little mother. It was terrible. 
Not funny at all. I had to get 
rough again.” 

He still, ‘apparently, feels a 
little resentment toward the 
late “Buster Brown” strip. The 
character, he says, actually did 
worse things than his own kids 
did. “Buster Brown was a little 
low life but dressed well,” says 

r. Dirks. 

Reasoned Misbehavior 

Through the years, however, 
the rough-and-ready of 
perl — has become more 

asoned. “The kids have to de- 
oars something they get,” says 
Mr. Dirks. “Otherwise the read- 
er is fay to feel sorry for 
them. And that would spoil the 
humor. Justice is the thing.” 

The dialogue comes naturally 
to Mr. Dirks. Born in Holste‘n, 
Germany, _ coming to this 
country early, he “was raised 
in a family that talked just 
about that way.” 

And personally, he hardly 
ever fee ‘4 ~~ the kids. 
“If you can think of anything 
new to paddle them with, let 
me know,” he says. 

His son, through wide com- 
mercial art experience, has 
gained a flexible stvle that 
equips him to keep “the kids” 
as they are. “People like the 
strip for what it is and has 
been,” he says. “You can bring 
in something new only within 
the limit of the established 
characters and framework.” 

He points out that the strip 
is “timeless in time.” The char- 
acters look about the same way 
they did at the start. And time- 
ly topics are hardly ever used. 
“The kids have simply been 
shooting firecrackers for 50 
years,” says John. 

He adds that the strip is ac- 
tually “spaceless in space” too. 
The Setting is generally the im- 
aginary Squee-jee Islands 

PP ng Don’t Enow Him 


er luating from Yale, 
John rap mak: aking the rounds 
of magazines and sold his first 


cartoon to Collier’s. “It was 
bought strict: 3c gags. e 
name _ hasn't much. In 
fact, teenneniie’ e people who 
aay, ,my stuff oat know who I 
“a says his “father made 


quite an effort to give ~% = 
oe a sister) an interest ii 
painting.” But despite 4X. 
able study, John — pre- 
ferred humorous drawings. 
After working up from pri- 








Dirks and Son 


vate to captain in the Army En- 
gineers — the war, he re- 

sumed his free lance work. 
About 1947, he became his fath- 
er’s assistant, his work _consist- 
ing mainly of comic books. But 


now the younger Dirks presents pj 


rough lay-outs of pages—one a 
week. “Some are acceptable, 
some are not,” says young 
Dirks. His father always does 
his own meticulous inking. 
“T’'ve got to admit he’s an ex- 
pert,” says John Dirks of Rud- 


olph Dirks. “But he doesn’t do 
much talking. I could be the 
elevator boy. If my lay-out’s 


no good, he says so, and is very 
much to the point about it. He’s 
not the ‘Well, son’ type who 
puts his arm around you and 
lets you down easy.’ 

But the elder Dirks has re- 
spect for~his son’s work. “I 
think he’s going to be a better 
comic strip man than me be- 
cause he’s a better golfer,” says 
Rudolph Dirks, succinctly. 


News and Notes 

“My Biggest Boner,” 
baseball's great talking, 
new NEA SERVICE feature. 

Beit, SynpicaTE is releasing a 
series of 18 articles, titled “I 
Spied for Stalin,” by Hede 
Massing, as told to Eugene Ly- 
ons. She is ex-wife of Gerhart 
Eisler. 


with 
is a 


Rev. Richard B. Gibbs, 


wood Bumste: 
Father?” 
die,” Kinc FEATURES. 
The Southeastern Michigan 
Boctety ‘ier American, Cance — 
e rep: e epi- 
sodes in “Rex Morgan, M.D.” 
(PuBLISHERS SYNDICATE) dealing 
with cancer as a part of its edu- 
— program. 
The. Cleveland (O.) News 
plans to run Fulton Oursler’s 


i Erne Greatest Story Ever Told” 


(Des MoINes ISTER AND TRI- 
BUNE SYNDICATE) this Lent. The 
Cleveland Plain Dealer ran it 
last Easter. 


24-Part Serial 
On Pope Arranged 


Monte F. Bourjaily, editor of 
Globe Syndicate, has arranged 
24-part serialization of ‘Pope 
us XII, Priest and States- 
man,” beginning March 13. The 
book was written by Kees Van 
Hoek, foreign affairs correspond- 
ent of the Irish Times, on the 
basis of a long contact with the 
Vatican. 

To get the material in shape 
for Lenten publication, also co- 
incident with the Holy Year pil- 
grimages, Mr. Bourjai pre- 
vailed on the author to turn out 
several chapters within the last 
few weeks. Being an experi- 
enced newspaperman, the dead- 
line chore was not difficult for 
Mr. Van Hoek. The Bishop of 
Galway has written the preface. 

The book, which Mr. Bour- 
jaily says has been authen- 
ticated by the Vatican, quae 
the official version of nal 
Pacelli’s election ‘as Pontiff. 


Add News and Notes 

“Me, Too,” in Al Posen’s Sun- 
day strip, “Sweeney & Son,” will 
appear soon as a regular char- 


acter in Mr. Posen’s daily 
“Rhymin’ Time,” announces 
Chicago Tribune-New York 


News Syndicate 





her public down. 


on request. 
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WINNIE WINKLE, wife, mother, homemaker 
and breadwinner, has never let her family or 


Now, to help the boss, she agrees to go along 

with the ideas of his fast-talking publicity man, 

BUD BREEZER. There’s never a dull moment 
in this fun-packed new episode. 


BUILDING, New York !7 
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Here’s your chance to increase reader appeal. Start 
WINNIE WINKLE now if it is still open in your town. 
Proofs and prices—daily or Sunday, or both—available 


CHICAGO TRIBUNE - NEW YORK NEWS Sincécale 


TRIBUNE TOWER hicago 








No. 1 danger spot in the home...why? 


MoRE DEADLY FIRES start in the 
kitchen than in any other place in 
the home. 

Most of these fires are caused by 
defective electrical appliances and 
wiring, by stoves, flammable clean- 
ing fluids, and careless smoking. 

But every year more is being done 
to make your kitchen safer. An ex- 
ample of this is the work of the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, widely- 
known testing organization spon- 
sored by the National Board. 

Here safety engineers are con- 


70 protect your life, your home, your fe 


STOP F1RE the Fifth Horseman 


stantly testing electrical appliances 
...refrigerators, irons, toasters, elec- 
tric stoves, radios, television sets, 
light switches, wiring and many 
other products submitted by man- 
ufacturers for rigid fire safety tests. 
The U.L. label is attached to those 
that pass. Look for it when you buy 
electrical appliances . . 
they are safe to use. 


. it means 


This is only one of many valuable 
services carried on in the public in- 
terest by the fire insurance business. 

x * * 
Your fire insurance affords the se- 
curity needed to protect mortgage 
money loaned to you on a home, 
store, factory or other property that 
might be destroyed by fire — thus 
creating a sound base for credit. 


The fire insurance companies which maintain the 


National Board of Fire Underwriters 
85 John Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


for public service through... Fire Prevention in Home and Industry 
Safe Building Codes ...Safety Tests by Underwrite: 


Facilities... Fi 
Investigation... Di 


@ @ © Put out every match Don't use gasoline o: 
and cigarette 
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ic 
benzine for home cleaning appliances with the U.L. label 


Improved Fire-Fighting 
aboratories ... Arson 


jisaster Emergency Plan for Policyholders ... Research and Engineering 


Use only wiring and Repair and insulate heating 


plant, stoves, chimneys 








Local Publicity 
Net Bypasses 
Waste Baskets 


William Ruder and David 
Finn, partners in Ruder and 
Finn Associates, operate a na- 
tional network of public rela- 
tions and publi with the 
help of the city editors in the 
country’s 80 largest cities. 

Before they set up their busi- 
ness two years ago in New 
York, Messrs. Ruder and Finn 
had been travelling press repre- 
sentatives for several concerns. 
They saw that much of the ma- 
terial—news stories, features, 
Photos, etc.—distributed by 
public relations firms found its 
way to the waste basket. 

They felt that a network of 
the best local publicists in each 
city could overcome the prob- 
lem. The team toured the coun- 
try and queried the city editor 
of each newspaper in all eighty 
cities. 

“Even if a company were to 
send its own crew of field men 
out, these local men could do 
better—and do it much cheaper 
since no travelling fees and ex- 
pense accounts would be in- 
volved,” said Mr. Ruder.” These 
local men could make the neces- 
sary changes, put new leads, 
etc. on releases to give it the 
required local angle that would 
= it to his town’s needs. 

Iso by taking the material 
around personally, the local 
man would make sure that at 
least his material got thorough 
going over instead of the quick 
glance that mimeographed mail 
from out of town receives. 
Another important feature of 
the network is that scores of lo- 
calities can be given individual 
coverage simultaneously on 12- 
hour notice when spot news 
breaks.” 

Many large industrial com- 
panies and advertising agencies 
have made use of the network 
as merchandising and advertis- 
ing tends toward local dealers. 

€ 


Spanish Daily Makes 
Gains in New York 

A Spanish-language morning 
newspaper started in New York 
City in September, 1948, has 
definitely “caught on,” reports 
S. S. Koppe & Co., national ad- 
vertising representatives, in a 
review of its progress this week. 

El D de Nueva York was 
established by a group of Span- 
ish-speaking journalists as the 
second Spanish daily in New 
York. It is now in first place 
circulation-wise (ABC), with a 
sale of more than 13,000 copies 
daily and nearly 10,000 Sunday. 

A recent survey made by the 
Koppe firm disclosed there are 
500,000 Spanish-speaking and 
reading people in New York 
City and this population is in- 
creasing with the influx of Puer- 
to Ricans—175,000 in five years. 

ere is a floating population 
of 40,000 a month, on buying 
missions, on vacations, and seek- 
ing medical attention. 

The checkup also revealed 
there are at least 4,000 retail 
units almost entirely devoted to 
the needs of the Spanish colony. 
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Personal 
continued from page 34 


dailies in Winston-Salem, High 
Point, Burlington in North 





Carolina and on other papers in- 


the South, has resigned. 

Rosert Hixton, formerly of 
the BeLorr (Wis.) Daily News 
and son of the late Harotp Hn- 
TON, Beloit Daily News column- 
ist, has joined the news staff of 
the Rockford (Ill.) Register- 
Republic. 

Wayne E. Puuuirs, Rockford 
(Ill.) Register-Republic city hall 
reporter, has been named edi- 
torial writer for that paper. He 
formerly was telegraph editor of 
the Beaumont (Tex.) Journal. 

Scott RaFrerty, recently with 
the San Antonio (Tex.) Express, 
has returned to the Pampa 
(Tex.) Daily News as city edi- 
tor. 

Rosin TIBBETTS former re- 
porter for the Pampa (Tex.) 
Daily News has returned to that 
paper on general assignment and 
state desk. 

CLARENCE WEIKEL has resigned 
from the sports staff of the 
Dallas (Tex.) Morning News to 
become a baseball umpire. 

Joe Kinc is new real estate 
editor of Valley Times, North 
Hollywood (Calif.), replacing 
Porter Fiint, who has returned 
to combination job of general re- 
porting and photography for 
paper. 

Fenton Harris, formerly on 
general assignment with the 
Carbondale (Ill.) Free Press, has 
joined the staff of the Illinois 
State Journal, Springfield, Il. 

Mat Toppine, former state edi- 
tor of the Illinois State Journal, 
Springfield Ill., has joined the 
staff of the St. Louis (Mo.) Star- 
Times. 

Burt FRIERICH, former re- 
porter for the Illinois State 
Journal, Springfield, Ill., is now 
=— Sporting News, St. Louis, 

0. 


Gene RocuskI, formerly Kan- 
sas City, Mo., bureau manager 
of the International News Serv- 
ice has been transferred to Chi- 
cago as bureau manager. 


Wedding Bells 


Miss Anna C. Roman, society 
editor, and TRANquIL J. MINeETTI!, 
advertising compositor, both of 
ad <a (Conn.) Register, 

eb. 11. 








Ernest W. PETTERSON, em- 
ploye of the Portland (Ore.) 
Journal for 32 years and cur- 
rently church and automobile 
editor, and Mrs. OPAL 
Dunrorp, Feb. 8. 

RicHarD Hopces, head edi- 
torial copy boy of the Los An- 
geles (Calif.) Examiner, and 
Miss Betty JEAN WASHBURN of 
Pana, Ill., in Las Vegas, Nev. 

Lyte Wess, editor of the Re- 
dondo Beach (Calif.) Reflex and 

Manhattan Beach M. ger, 
and Mrs. Mitprep LyNcH. 

Miss Faye Beery, for more 
than 12 years head of the clas- 
sified telephone department of 
the Portland Oregonian, and 
CarRL ANDERSON, Jan. 22. 





Betty Lou’s Mail 


Inspires Expose 
Of Quackery 


Mempuis, Tenn.— An expose 
of false cancer cures and the 
quacks who push them has de- 
veloped from the story of Betty 
Lou Marbury, 10, who made 
headlines throughout the nation 
in December. 

The series of five articles 
showing to what lengths the 
quacks will go to sell their 
“cures” and how they dodge the 
law was published in the Com- 
mercial Appeal this week and 
in other Scripps-Howard News- 
papers. The series was written 
by Ellis Moore of the Commer- 
cial Appeal staff, who wrote the 
first story about Betty and fol- 
lowed the little girl’s plight up 
to the operation that took away 
her diseased hand. 

Betty appealed to the Com- 
mercial Appeal for prayers to 
save her hand. The nationwide 
publicity brought some 10,000 
letters to her farm home. Many 
were sincere words of encour- 
agement but in others were of- 
fers of spurious cures. 

Members of the newspaper’s 
staff and Mr. Moore culled 
through the letters, keeping 
those which seemed false. From 
this came the investigation that 
led to the expose. Tips obtained 
from the letters were broad- 
ened with investigations in the 
cities where’ the various quacks 
operate. 

. 


BNF to Honor 
‘Retailer of Year’ 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.— The “Re- 
tailer of the Year” in brand pro-| 
motion will be named at the an- 
nual Brand Names Day luncheon | 
in New York April 5, it was an-| 
nounced here this week. 

Samuel J. Cohen, chairman of | 
the Brand Names cn = gp 
retail advisory committee and 
sales manager of Lit Brothers 
stores here, said the award 
would go to “the man who has 
inspired the best job of promot- 
ing manufacturers’ brands” in 
1949. 

Stores of any size are eligible 
and the award can be won for a 
single promotion or an entire 
campaign. 


AP Telemats 





The Associated Press 











JACK LAN 


Editor of the 
N. Y. Mirror 





LEE 
MORTIMER 


Nationally-published columnist, 
expert on night-life and 
the underworld 


have written a 
startling and 
important 
new book, 
to be published 
February 28 


Chicago 
Confidential 


An uncensored report. The 
frankest book ever written 
about Chicago — its mob- 
sters, molls, B-girls, politi- 
cians — with the first pub- 
lished facts on the National 
and International Syndicate 
of Crime! The book that 
names names, places, phone 
numbers! 


$3.00 at all bookstores, PUBLISHERS 
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Gas-fired stereo caster 


and pig remelter in this 
modern printing plant 


Printing Plant Modernization = 
includes 


EFFICIENT, EQUIPMENT 


MODERNIZATION of the mechanical department was one 
of the important phases of the recent remodeling project at 
The Monessen Daily Independent. The streamlined-for-action 
shop of this progressive Monessen, Pennsylvania daily dem- 
onstrates the value of production-planning in newspaper 
publishing. 

Of course, a large part of the mechanical burden in this 
plant is carried by the modern Gas Equipment, including: 


Stereo Caster Dross Furnace Material Maker 
Pig Remelter _ Ludlow Typecaster 


In selecting their mechanical equipment, Messrs. Harry and 
William Pore were guided by previous experience, and the _Business 
proved efficiency of Gas Equipment for graphic arts processes. 

The importance of their decision is reflected in the capacity 
of the plant which runs over 4,900 newspapers daily, while 
maintaining its substantial volume of commercial printing. 

This example of the effective utilization of GAS in a pro- one —_ 
duction printing operation is typical of the manner in which c= | — a 
modern Gas Equipment serves the graphic arts industry. oe —_" 
Wherever you need heat for processing, be sure to check up , 
on GAS and modern Gas Equipment. 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE NEW YORE, 17, N: Y¥. 
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RADIO AND TELEVISION 





Newsmen Too Modest, 
Show Depends on Wives 


By Jerry Walker 


Mr. BERNARD J. PROCKTER, 
Producer, “The Big Story,” 
c/o NBC, New York City. 

Dear Mr. PrRocKTER: My hus- 
band is a reporter on the 
Daily Gazette and he’s been up 
to something awful important 
lately. I just know because he’s 
been telling me things that 
sound like he’s solved that big 
murder mystery—you know the 
one involving the blonde. It all 
doesn’t make much heads or 
tales to me, but it sounds like 
your Big Story stuff only lots 
better. Why don’t you look in- 
oe aes te kat oe 


way 
too? 
Don’t tell him I told you. 


THESE NEWSPAPER GUYS, says 
Clem Wyle, are the nicest bunch 
of fellows in the world, but 
they’ re all so damn modest. 

“Why, do you know, if we 
didn’t get Ry from their wives 
there wouldn't be so many good 
Shows as we're putting on the 
air in the Big Story program,” 
continued Clem, with the full 
assent of his boss, Prockter. 

Clem, who used to do some 

a for Sing Sing’s 
‘famed Warden Lawes, is official 
scout for the NBC show which 
will be three years old next 
month. That’s a long time for a 
52-week program to survive but 
its record can be attributed to 
the mine of interesting and dra- 
matic copy for which newspa- 
-permen themselves are respon- 


sible. 
$500 Cash Prize 

“The i Story” concentrates 

.on the achievements of a 

permen. They get the $500 cash 
ay which the makers of Pall 
Mall cigarettes put up not be- 
cause of a fine writing job, but 
because of the work they did 
that resulted in civic or indi- 
vidual benefit. 

Somewhere in his rounds as 
.@ producer of radio shows, Mr. 
Prockter heard about the Majc- 
k Case—years before it be- 


and Jack Mc- 
got an innocent man 
from a 99-year sentence 
.and copped some awards for it. 

Quick as a flash (Mr. P. likes 
that expression—he produces a 
radio show in which the same 
combination of words is men- 
tioned), Mr. Prockter leaped on 
the Majczek Case as a model for 
“The Big Story” series and final- 
ly peddled it to the agency han- 
— Pall Malls. 

Mr. Prockter insisted his writ- 

ers stick close to the — 
story in that one, on the theo: 
(to which he still quheertbes’ 
that there’s a lot more drama in 
the real yarn than in some 
cooked-up version of it. 

e show’s writers haven't al- 


- 40 


ways lived up to those specifica- 
tions, Mr. Prockter admitted. 
Dramatic license is necessary, 
though, he argued, recalling one 
show where liberties had to be 
taken “because the real facts 
were so dramatic they were un- 
believable.” 

The case in point dealt with 
the ——e prediction of 
a train robbery, exact as to time 

place, and the way the pa- 
per was all set and ready to go 
with a past-tense story of the 
crime the moment a call came 
from the reporter at the scene. 
Eugene Travis of Memphis 


00 Starred in that one. 


Telling it on the air, with all 
the dramatic substance of a re- 
porter’s courage and ingenuity 
in trailing a gang of thieves, 
took nerve and know-how, Mr. 
Prockter said. 

“Remember that Orson Welles 
show?” chimed in Clem Wyle. 

The trio of writers for “The 
Big Story” includes two ex- 
newspapermen — Allen Sloane 
from Boston and Max Ehrlich 
from Springfield, Mass.—and Ar- 
nold Perl, who has garnered sev- 
eral awards for radio writing 
and documentary pro; ee 

All Broadway and its bypaths 
feed talent to the program from 
week to week. Reporters sel- 
dom appear as Hollywood vis- 
ualizes them. By a coincidence, 
in the Feb. 15 broadcast the role 

of Mrs. Don Pope, Ogden ( Utah) 
Standard - Examiner reporter. 
was played by Melba Rae, —_ 
actress who is the niece of A. L. 
Glasman, publisher of the Stand- 
ard-Examiner. She used to work 
for the paper. 

Paper Checked Constantly 

One reason for the rise in 
newspapers’ circulations the last 
three years is Mr. Prockter him- 
self. He subscribes to scores of 
papers just to get clippings oe 
lead to shows for “The 


Sto 

“By the time we move in to 
investi /- the bilities,” 
said Wyle, “we often know 
more about the _— ~*~ than 
some of people on the paper 
know about it. Sometimes we 
break the news to the publisher 
that one of his staffers has done 
a great job.” 

Most frequently, he reiterated, 
the best leads come from the 
women folks. And, he added, 
gal reporters are featured on the 
show about once every six 
weeks. 

Another thing, besides their 
modesty, that bothers Mr. Wyle 
in his size-up of newspapermen 
is their aversion to letter writ- 
ing. Now when he gets a good 
lead Mr. Wyle picks up a tele- 
phone and tries to talk with the 
reporter himself. 

Recently he called a Pacific 
Coast number—it was office time 
in New York but sleeping time 
out there. A woman’s voice re- 





plied, Mr. Wyle related, and ex- 
plained that her husband was 
sound asleep after a hard day’s 
work. 

On Television Too 

“I told her I'd call back,” Mr. 
Wyle went on, “but she shouted 
back: ‘Oh, no, you don’t. Just 
hang on and Tll wake him up 
because if he finds out you 
called and I didn’t wake him 
there'll be another Big Story.” 

of the newsmen who 
have already clicked on the ra- 
dio show stand to collect an- 
other bit of cash when their ma- 
terial is rehashed on a television 
version which Mr. Prockter is 
producing. 

The prize feature of “The Big 
Story” caused the cancellation of 
one good show on which Mr. 
Wyle had worked for weeks. He 
tracked down a reporter, an ex- 
convict who had made a spe- 
cial effort in cleaning up prison 
abuses. It was a “natural” drama 
except for one thing. 

“By the time we had 
the material together,” 
rela “the guy was back in 
jail — for arson or something 
worse.’ 


Headley-Reed Change 

FRANK W. MILLER, SR., presi- 
dent of Kelly Sete Co., news- 
paper representatives, has be- 
come president of Headley- Reed 
Co., radio station representa- 
tives. His son, Frank Miller, Jr., 
now also doubles as secretary. 

Headley-Reed was set up in 
1939 to handle radio representa- 
tion primarily for the newspa- 
pers served by Kelly-Smith. 
Change in officers followed the 
resignations of Frank M. Head- 
ley, president; Dwight S. Reed, 
executive vicepresident, and 
Paul R. Weeks, secretary. They 
have formed a new radio rep 
firm, H-R Representatives, Inc. 

Under the new Headley- 
setup, Sterling B. Beeson is vice- 
president in charge of AM sales; 
William B. Faber, vicepresident 
in charge of TV. 


WPIX on Empire State 

WPIX, the New York News 
television station, has completed 
negotiations to telecast from the 
Empire State Building. 

Under the contract signed b: 
F. M. Flynn, president of WP’ 
Inc., the only independent TV 
station in New York becomes 
the third video outlet’ to ar- 
range to transmit from the mul- 
tiple-use tower to be installed 
on the Empire State Building 
later this year. Until the 199- 
foot tower is completed, WPIX 
will continue to transmit at full 
power from its antenna atop the 
News Building. 

The tower will bring the 
height of the Empire gg to 
1,449 feet above the street. All 
— me will be instaiied by 


otten all 


New Gadsden a 
Newspa 

wner of the Geaen’ (Aley 
Times Publishing Co., has re- 
ceived FCC approval for taking 
over the license and construc- 
tion permit of a new radio sta- 
tion (WGAD) from E. L. Rob- 
erts for $40,000. General will 
surrender the license for 
WGNH, which it operates. 





46,362 Lines 
Ot Advertising 
In TV Section 


A 28-page special section in 
the Commercial Appeal, Scripps- 
Howard morning newspaper, for 
Feb. 16 hailed the coupling of 
Memphis to a 30-cit; y television 
network ye — of the coaxial 
cable. A total of 46,368 lines of 
advertising was carried, about 
65% of total space. The section 

total b of pages 
that day to 74, one of the largest 
Thursday editions of the Com- 
mercial Appeal ever published. 


The Ogden (Utah) Standard- 
Examiner on Feb. 19 published 
its annual “Progress” edition of 
92 pages—the first “annual” is- 
sued by this newspaper since 
pre-war days, « 





« 
With all indications pointing 

a banner travel year in 
1950, 369 advertisers were rep- 
resented in the 56-page Interna- 
tional Travel Section published 
by the New York Times on Sun- 
day, Feb. 19. Advertising 
totaled 40,354 lines. 

Biggest advertiser was Great 
Britain with six and a half 
pages from travel and resort 
=—- in England and Scot- 
and. 


> 
° 


The Jackson (Mich.) Citizen 
Patriot recently published a 52- 
page edition, announci! the 
semi-annual “dollar days” offer- 
ings of merchants. 

s 


Carl Shannon Quits 
After 50-Year-Career 


Beaumont, Tex. — Carl L. 
Shannon, for three decades news 
editor of the Beaumont Enter- 
walked into the news- 


nounced his retirement. 

He thus ended a newspaper 
career that started 50 years ago 
in Pittsburgh, Pa., and branched 


his training as an electrical en- 
gineer and a job as a draftsman 
with Westinghouse Electric to 
leg it on the “muskrat run” for 
the Afternoon News Bureau, 
which then was serving four of 
the city’s eight dailies. Nineteen 
> ly later he came here as wire 


RADIO 
BROADCASTING 


channels still available for 
many areas. Let us appraise 
= ossibilities for your 
ity and render compet- 
a assistance in obtainin 
your construction permit 
and building your station. 


Industrial 


Communications Co. 


11460 Longwood Dr. 
Chicago 43, Ill. 
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IDERENDAN 


Many TV stations either on the air 
er under construction, are Du Mont- 
equipped throughout. That means the 
Du Mont Type TA-124-B Image Orthi- 
con Chain for studio and remote pick- 
ups, alike. 

But of even greater significance is the 
growing use of Du Mont cameras and 
auxiliary equipment by TV stations orig- 
inally using other makes of equipment; 
by intra-store television demonstra- 
tions; by wired television installations; 
by movie producers experimenting 
with television production possibilities; 
by TV training schools; by government 


DU MONT 


Type TA-124-B 


/accage Otitecon, Chuaihid 


agencies both here and abroad. 
The Du Mont advantages are many: 
Split-second action through quick set- 


SD+QW? art 


(Simple Translation) 
SUPERIOR DESIGN plus 
QUALITY WORKMANSHIP equals 
DU MONT 


First With the Finest in Television 


up; finger-tip controls; superlative 
image pickup with precise electronic 
viewfinder checkup; accessibility for 
time-saving inspection and immediate 
maintenance; handy matched units, 
jiffy-connected, for all required power, 
synchronizing, amplifying and monitor- 
ing functions, plus the latest camera 
effects. 

But the outstanding characteristic of 
this popular Du Mont Type TA-124-B 
Image Orthicon Chain is DEPENDABIL- 
ITY. That, in the final analysis, is the 
all-important consideration. For “The 
show must go on,” regardless. 


» Consult us on your TV plans and requirements. Literature on request. 


@AtteN ©. Dv Mont LasonaTonies, inc. 


ALLEN B. DU MONT LABORATORIES, INC., TELEV ISION TRANSMITTER DIVISION, CLIFTON, N° J. 
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JOURNALISM EDUCATION 





Aptitude Test Tried 
At Iowa State Univ. 


By Dwight Bentel 


THE J-scHOOLs get more than 
_ share of starry-eyed mis- 


Many of them are youngsters 
who saw a movie or read a pul, 
magazine, and when the beauti- 
ful gal reporter.married the M.E. 
= decided “me for that.” 

Or maybe the high school 
English teacher told them, “Your 
compositions are just wonderful 
and you ought to go into jour- 
nalism.” 

Anyway, scads of kids, who 
visualize reporting as a carefree 
life of chasing fire engines and 
interviewing the condemned 
man, write off for journalism 
school catalogs. 

The city editors used to meet 
this branch one by one, and try 
to separate the sheep. Now a ma- 
jority of these hopefuls chart a 
course for the nearest journal- 
ism school, arriving on registra- 
tion day in a cloud of excitement 
and high anticipation that will 
be dispelled by nothing but the 
facts. 

It’s a great break for the CEs. 
The schools sort out the misin- 
form unqualified and 
point them in a direction that 
doesn’t lead to a city room. 

It’s a great break for the kids, 
too. They're quickly acquainted 
with the naked truth and given 
counseling and guidance in the 
selection of more appropriate 
endeavors. 

For many, an_ introductory 
course is sufficient. Divide the 
number of big fires any month 
by the total number of reporters 
and it quickly dawns, even for 
the dumb students, that t report- 
ers spend considerable time in 
less exciting pursuits than chas- 
ing fire engines. 

At the end of the ) enueinentany 
course a 
of each entering eg drop out. 
They come with transfer slips 
to explain that “journalism isn't 
like what I thought.” 

That includes a lot of girls 
who make faces when they are 
told their most likely fate, aside 
from marriage, is a society spot 
or a country weekly. 

They don’t want newspaper- 
in They want glamor, spelled 

“glamour.” 

It’s a fairly safe estimate that 
at most J-schools 25% or more 
of the beginners will pull out 
after they’ve had a look at what 

“journalism” is all about. 

Another 25% won't survive re- 
porting and editing courses. 

A youngster who qualifies for 
graduation is a rugged survivor 
and his employer isn’t likely to 
get stuck for severance pay. 

There may be an improvement 
on this weeding-out process, 
however, that the journalistic 
educators would really go for. 
That would be an aptitude test 
which would indicate with high 
accuracy the potentialities of a 
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youngster for a newspaper ca- 
reer. 

Such a test is needed badly. 
Several schools have experi- 
mented, but none have an- 
nounced successful results. 

Latest attempt is being made 
by the Iowa State University 
school of journalism. Under the 
direction of Leslie G. Moeller, 
head of the school, and Edward 
Shoben, Jr., director of the stu- 
dent counseling office, a batter 
of 11 tests is being leveled at the 
students to learn: 

a. Areas of individual student 
weakness. 

b. The degree of a student's 
fitness for various journalistic 
areas. 

The tests are administered in 
the introduction to mass com- 
munications courses, taught by 
Crawford Thayer, and consist 
of personality and verbal ability 
ratings. 

These latter particularly are a 


journalistic competence but of 
high general intelligence. 

the testing program at Iowa 
State U. began in September, 
and beginning students already 
have been through the works. 
Results are to be put away for 
two years, then scored and cor- 
related with student perform- 
ance. 

A follow-up after graduation 
will correlate test results with 
effectiveness in the field. 

Professor Moeller hopes, he 
says, that the tests will show 
the way to a 25% more effec- 
tive elimination of unqualified 
students. 


Sports Publicity 
Taught at Wichita 

Pustic relations for athletic 
programs, a new course in the 
journalism and physical educa- 
tion departments at the Univer- 
sity of Wichita, has been added 
this semester to the curriculum 
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for prospective coaches, sports 
publicists, promoters. 

signed as a guide to “what 
every young coach should know” 
about press and radio contacts 
and their bearing on successful 
sports programs, the new offer- 
ing is being taught by Bob Gla- 
zier, University of Wichita 
sports promotion director and an 
instructor in the journalism de- 
partment. 


Publicity Pays 
At Mount Holyoke 
A COMBINATION of practical 
work in publicity and public re- 
lations with graduate study in 
the liberal arts is being tried at 
Mount Holyoke ( Mass.) College. 
Young women with B. A. de- 


grees from Reed and Mount Hol- | 


yoke have 
ternes”™ 
reau, where they spend about 30 
hours a week on everything 
from files to special features. In 
addition to free tuition they re- 
ceive board and room and $1,000 
a year in cash. 


Journalism Course 

THE University of Delaware is 
offering its first journalism 
course this month as a campus 
evening class meeting three 
hours once a week. Instructor 
is Daniel E. Button, formerly of 
the Associated Press and Wilm- 
ington Morning News. 


Press-Scimitar Exhibit 

_ Two bound volumes contain- 
ing the Memphis Press-Scimi- 
tar’s prize-winning public serv- 
ice exhibits have been deposited 
with the Montana State Univer- 
sity’s journalism school for dis- 
play and loan. 


New ABC Members 


New newspaper members of 
the Audit Bureau of Circulation 
are: Dailies—Brooklyn (N. Y.) 
El Diario de Nueva York, 
Charles City (Ia.) City Press, 
Helena (Mont.) Independent 
Record, New Westminster (B. 
C.) British Columbian, and 
Statesville (N. C.) Record; 
weeklies — Philadelphia (Pa.) 
Independent and Liverpool (N. 
S.) Advance. 


been named “in- 


J-School’s Desk 
Is ‘One-Piece 
Ad Department’ 


An advertising layout- -tracing 
desk, designed to save time and 
space, and to improve efficiency, 
has been developed by the ad- 
vertising and management de- 
partment of the University of 
Washington’s School of Jour- 
nalism. 

Designed especially for small 


in the college news bu- || 





dailies and weeklies, the desk, 
occupying floor space of 58 by 
30 inches, combines in one piece 
the three most-needed facilities 
for an ad department: drawing 
desk, tracing table, and stor- 
age cabinet. 


38-Inch Board 
The left side of the desk (see 
cut) has a_ slan drawing 


board 38 inches wide. To the 
right is a frosted-glass tracing 
table, with a ventilated light- 
ing compartment below. Three 
drawers directly under the trac- 
ing surface and one under the 
drawing board provide space 
for layout sheets, mat service 
proof books, type and rate 
books, drawing equipment, etc. 

Vernon R. Frost, director of 
the department, has offered to 
interested advertising managers 
free copies of building plans for 
the desk. Requests should be 
addressed to him at 207 Lewis 
Hall, University of Washington, 
Seattle 5, Wash. 
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EDITOR & PUBLISHER Help Wanted Ads 
RUSH RELIABLE REINFORCEMENTS 
FOR YOUR HIRING LINE 


Whether it’s an editor, copywriter, reporter or a circulation 
man you need, an EDITOR & PUBLISHER Help Wanted Ad is 
the resultful way to solve your problem. 


Rush up reliable reinforcements to your hiring line. EDITOR 
& PUBLISHER Help Wanted Ads are easy to order, too. For a 
full worker complement without wait, work or worry, phone us 
right away; then stand by for volunteers. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


Tel.: BRyant 9-3052 


NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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Courant Claims 
Column Older 
Than Tribune's 


By Roger Dove 

Hartrorp, Conn.—“America’s 
Oldest Newspaper” challenges a 
claim made by the “World’s 
Greatest Newspaper”. 

In the December issue of 
Trib, house organ for the Chi- 
cago Tribune, a statement was 
made that “A Line O’Type or 
Two” is the oldest newspa: 
column in existence, ha 
first appeared Jan. 21, 1901. 

The February issue of Cour- 
ant Affairs, plant paper of the 
Hartford Courant, claims its 
Feminine Topics column dates 
back to April 18, 1894 when it 
was started by Mrs. Edith E. 
Kibbe and was first known as 
the Deborah column. 

The Courant’s feature is one 
of household hints, interspersed 
with paid reader ads. It is now 
called the Jacqueline column 
and has been published every 
day since Mrs. Kibbe first talked 
the paper’s officers into letting 
her try it. 

From that date until 1914, 
Mrs. Kibbe wrote the “Debor- 
ah” column alone. Then she 
was given one assistant, and 
another was added late in the 
1920’s. When Mrs. Kibbe re- 
tired Nov. 26, 1938 and left to 
make her home in Florida, she 
asked to take the “Deborah” 
name with her. That was when 
“Jacqueline” was created. Miss 
Ida Chapman, who had worked 
with Mrs. Kibbe for more than 
15 years, then took over the 
feminine topics desk. Mrs. 
Edyth Radom, the third person 
in the office when Mrs. Kibbe 
left, succeeded Mrs. Ida Chap- 
man Heris upon the latter’s res- 
ignation in June, 1948, and 
headed the column until four 
months ago when she became 
Woman’s Editor. Miss Agnes 
Murphy is now in charge of the 
column. 

Mrs. Kibbe, now living at Co- 
conut Grove, Fla., recently re- 
called how she started the col- 
umn. 

“My idea,” she recounted, 
“was to start a column of small 
items which the public would 
read. My plan was to inter- 
sperse the items with an occa- 
sional one from some store (if 
I could get it!), charge so much 
a line, and then we would have 
an income instead of an ex- 
pense. 

“It took about a month to 
convince the office the idea had 
merit, and they finally wilted 
before my persistency. So I 
went at once to Brown Thom- 
son and Co., told my story, and 
they sent me to the linen de- 
partment for an item. I could 
have hugged them, it was so 
easy and I was so fond of nice 
linens. 

“The buyer brought a box of 
exquisite Old Bleach baby tow- 
els, which they had been inven- 
torying for years, up from under 
the counter. I wrote a very 
simple little item of facts about 
the towels, but it must have 


had appreciative readers as fond | 


of such lines as I was, for they 
were all sold by the next noon. 


=| 


invariably appeals most to t s 
critical mind. Money talks his language: the fold- 
ing green is a natural for schedules. 
large coin jingles and banks have a tendency to 





For the gainful benefit 
of national advertisers, 
coverage is assured by a 
“Double-F eature” newspa- 
per service, woven into the 
fabric of both Topeka and 
the State. 
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However interesting many market facts may be, 
simple arithmetic with the dollar sign leading off, 
he advertising 


For where 


bulge, population growth must be a contributing 
factor. Lots of people with lots of money .. . 
there’s your answer. 
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Put what we shall call “The Double-Feature” 
Topeka Market in the above-100,000 classifica- 


tion, and you find basic reasons for economic 
prosperity. Topeka, plus the vast rich territory 
tied to it by a magic web of quick-action high- 
ways, equals G-R-O-W-T-H! 


Topeka’s bank debits will reach an all-time 
high or more than $1,080,000,000 in 1949. 
That’s a conservative Clearing House estimate. 
Thus, this year’s figure will be about $50,000,000 


above the prevous record set in 1948. 


Bank debits, considered as the very best baro- 
meter of business, include debits against check- 
ing accounts, both public and individual, and 
debits against savings accounts. In the three 
months ending in November, clearings here in- 
creased more than $20,000,000, compared with 


the same period in 1948. 
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The Topeka State Journal 
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’ LET'S TALK CLASSIFIED 





Short-Rates Overcome 


By Welcome 


Rebates 


By Herbert W. Tushingham 
CAM, Camden (N. J.) Courier Post 


In ouR DiscussION of Classified 
rates last week, we barely men- 
tioned the contract advertiser. 
This week we come forth with a 
contract suggestion that not only 
makes good sense, but has 
proven highly successful on the 
Flint (Mich.) Journal for the 
past 10 years. 

Everyone familiar with short- 
rates knows it leaves a bad taste 
with advertisers. True, it is part 
of an understanding in the sign- 
ing of the contract, but the em- 
barrassment of not fulfilling and 
being billed for the rate differ- 
ence does not create good will. 
Very often it acts as a basis for 
adverse word-of-mouth pub- 
licity among business men 
places an Goetacle in the path 
of newspaper salesmen trying to 


sell new 
CAM, Flint 
would try 
to do something to reverse this 
situation. ad of creat- 
ing hard feelings, he would have 
his contracts = both as “good- 
w ors” and suppl 
his sales staff with another ~d 
centive for the advertiser. 
‘Short-Term Contract’ 
Their previous contract called 
for a _Six-months or one-year, 
three-line minimum daily with 
a one cent differential. It con- 
tained a clause explaining a 
two cent per line short-rate for 
non-fulfilment. ey were en- 
ye their short-rates 100% 
and due mainly to seasonable- 
type business, a considerably 
large number of. short-rate 


Ten years ago the new con- 
tract plan was adopted. They re- 
placed the six-months contract 
with one they still call a “short- 
term contract.” This calls for 
three lines daily at a rate two 
cents per line higher than the 
yearly agreement. It is under- 
stood, if advertising is cancelled 
within one year, there no 
short-rate involved. Also, in the 
event the advertiser continues 
for the entire year, he is en- 
titled to either a rebate check, 
or credit on his account for the 
renewal of his contract. 

This substitute contract has 
been used in signin; season- 
able businesses or brand new 
accounts not thoroughly estab- 

and here is what Mr. Gil- 
lett has to say: 

“We find many seasonable ad- 
vertisers that run eight or nine 
months can be persuaded to stay 
in the paper the other three or 
four months by pointing out the 

tential rebate they will earn 

y so doing. This contract has 

m very well received. Many 
of the advertisers ask to be re- 
newed on the same basis as they 
like the idea of receiving the 
rebate at the end of the year. 

“Although not taking any 
mandatory attitude, the Credit 
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and PO 


Department makes requests to 
have certain advertisers renew 
either the ‘short-term’ contract, 
or the regular yearly agree- 
ment. This, of course is based 
on their collection experience. 
Easier for Small Accounts 
_“We have eliminated prac- 
tically all short-rating problems 
and made it easier to sign con- 
tracts with small accounts who 
are reluctant to sign up 
for any definite period. After 
using Classified steadily for a 
month, they are glad to con- 
tinue for a full year. Naturally, 
this gives the Classified sales- 
men another convincing sales 
= m Our experience, I 
earnestly recomme the adop- 
tion of a ‘short-term’ contract 
similar to ours to any Classified 
Department interested in sign- 
ing more contracts by lowering 
the sales resistance 


t and elim- 
inating a great source of friction 
with advertisers. It certainly 


makes for a smoother operation 
of the contract division.” 

In the opinion of the writer, 
this is an excellent method of 
overcoming the short-rate bug- 
aboo. Instead of creating inl-will 
it establishes good-will. It would 
not always work but just im- 
agine having a contract expire 
in the height of the advertiser’s 
season. The esman could 
show a one-time or seven-time 
advertisement that could be cov- 
ered by the rebate and be the 
same as free advertising. 

Here is the one point I like 
above all others. All of us have 
many small advertisers who shy 
away from signing a contract 
that obligates them for any long 
period of time. With the Jour- 
nal type of agreement, the ad- 
vertiser can cancel at any time 
and there is no penalty. We all 
know once they get started and 
results are proven, they become 
regulars would naturally 
“shoot’ for the two cent per line 
rebate. 


Study Your Own Forms 

One concluding thought in re- 
gards to Classified contracts. I 
think all of us might profit by 
a study of our own contract 
forms. Just as a suggestion, why 
not select about twenty-five 
newspapers of approximately the 
same size and conduct a survey 
of your own. I did that about 
a year ago and it was both in- 
teresting and revealing. 

It is amazing how technical 
some of us have become in the 
wording. The definite legal ap- 
pearance is enough to scare the 
fountain pen out of the hands of 
some pr . These are 
things we do not realize until 
we make comparison with other 
newspapers. While it is true the 
wording must contain legal pro- 
tection for suit, it would be in- 


teresting to see how others pre- 
sent their phrasing in a very 
simple style. 

Surely everyone must do this 
but a reminder might be in or- 


der. See that the duplicate con- 


tract is returned to the adver- 
tiser with a little “sell.” 
Whether it be in person or by 
mail when the advertiser re- 
ceives his copy of the contract, 
the chances are extremely great 
that he will review it once 
again. An accompanying letter 
of appreciation could very well 
convince the advertiser you are 
ready and willing to work for 
him. The copy suggestions the 
salesmen offer are based on the 
successful experiences of adver- 
tisers of the same business 
either in your area or from 
other cities. Explain how you 
receive reproductions of suc- 
cessful advertising from outside. 
Make sure you convey a friend- 
ly and helpful message along 
with your acknowledgment of 
his contract. It will make a 
deep impression. 


Brand Names Week 


FoLLowinc the success of 1949, 
the Classified sections of news- 
papers all over the nited 
States and Canada will promote 
and celebrate Brand Names 
Week March 19-25. This was 
announced by T. Frank James, 
St. Louis (Mo.) Globe-Democrat, 
president of the Association of 
Newspaper Classified Advertis- 
ing Managers. 

Nearly 200 newspapers sent in 
ad-counts and marked tear- 
sheets reporting their success in 
getting adve rs to include 
Brand Names in their Classified 
copy last year. Nearly one-third 
of all the Classified ads pub- 
lished carried one or more 
Brand Names. 

There is a two-fold signifi- 
cance to this achievement. First, 
three out of every 10 want ads 
had their messages strengthened 
with copy backed with a na- 
tionally-advertised name result- 
ing in greater acceptance. Sec- 
ond, it demonstrated to national 
concerns the nationwide cover- 
age in the public’s reference 
medium and at no cost to them. 

Selfishly, it may have also 
added additional words or lines 
to the Classified ads giving the 
newspaper additional revenue. 
Following the impression cre- 
ated from the Classified promo- 
tion of Brand Names Week last 
year, many national concerns 
passed the word along to their 
local outlets recommending the 
inclusion of their Brand Name 
in Want Ads throughout the 
year. 

Serious consideration has been 
given by these concerns for 
placing of Classified advertising 
schedules with the names of 
their local outlets appearing di- 
rectly beneath their Brand 
Name. ey can see definite 
value in being closely associated 

with such classifications as: 
home building alterations, au- 
tomotive supplies, electrical ap- 
pliances, and many others allied 
to their own product. 


To Hatch Business 


PorTLAND, Ore.—The Portland 
Journal has a new mailing piece 
to Northwest Hatcherymen pro- 
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moting the poultry column in 
je classified advertising sec- 
tion. 


The four-page folder is illus- 
trated with cartoons of yellow 
baby chicks. Tied in with the 
sdvertiging promotion is the 
Journal’s farm and market edi- 
tor’s column with a picture 
its editor, Bob Holley. Promo- 
tion ads running currently in 
the Journal on “Poultry for 
Sale,” are reproduced. Sample 
selling ads are shown. 

On the int pose is a section 
of the classified rate card show- 
ing cost to the advertiser, with 
a yellow circle around the 3- 
line, 30-time rate, leading to an 
explanatory box. Below is a 
coupon for ordering advertising 
insertions. 


Heads Sales Force 

New OrLEANs—Miss LEE Mas- 
SEL has been appointed assistant 
classified advertising manager of 
the New Or- 


who has 
charge of the 
telephone sales 
staff of the 
Item’s classi- 
fied ad depart- 
ment for the 
past five years, 
ll now have 
charge of the 
entire sales 
force. She is the 
first woman 





in Massel 
the Item’s pistoey to_hold this 


sition. Miss 1 came to 
New Orleans from the Miami 
(Fla.) Daily News. 


Bob Smith Dies 

Fr. LAUDERDALE, Fla.—Robert 
O. Smith, for 10 years classified 
advertising manager of the 
Daily News died here Feb. 13 
after an illness of one week. He 
was 58 years old. 


Changes at La Crosse 


La Crosse, Wis.—Changes in 
executive personnel of the La 
Crosse Tribune place Arthur E. 
Teachout as general advertising 


manager, with Howard Colvin 


succeeding him as retail adver- 
tising manager. E. L. Burgess, 
former general advertising man- 
ager, is now production depart- 
ment manager. Luther Wilkins 
continues as classified advertis- 
ing manager. 
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BOOKS IN REVIEW 





A History of ANPA; 
And Mindszenty’s Story 


By Prof. Roscoe Ellard 


Graduate School of Journalism, Columbia Univ.. N. Y. 


OF AMERICA 

HISTORY PER Pl PUBLISHERS AS. 
SOCIATION 

Minneapolis: ae of Minaeseh 
Press. 263 py $3. 
THE ‘American Newspaper 
Publishers Association, estab- 
lished in 1887 by 46 individuals 
as a daily newspaper trade or- 
ganization, now has a member- 
ship of more than 800 news- 
papers representing more than 
90% of the daily circulation in 
the United States and Canada. 
Edwin Emery, a _ former 
United Press bureau manager, 
now assistant professor of jour- 
nalism at the University of Min- 
nesota, has written a thoroughly 
researched, clear and readable 


histor: of ANPA’s origin, 
growth, purposes, and accom- 
plishments. 


Main Interest—Business 

Ten of the 15 founders who 
figured most prominently in the 
association’s establishment were 
business or advertising man- 
agers. Only five were pub- 
lishers, or publisher-editors. 
“Such a list emphasizes,” Dr. 
Emery points out, “that ANPA 
was to be interested almost ex- 
clusively in business problems 
of daily newspapers rather than 
in editorial policies.” 

In a singularly clear digest of 
America’s coming of age—eco- 
nomically and_industrially—in 
the ’80s and ’90s, Dr. Emery 
sketches conditions that pro- 
duced a “new, more complex 
journalism.” Mass production 
needing mass markets, for in- 
stance. Country-to-city migra- 
tion and new, socio-economic 
forces that created both power 
and problems for the press. Out 
of growing pains, headaches, 
and highly competitive oppor- 
tunities, a pooling of manager- 
ial brains became necessary. 
An association naturally em- 
erged. 

Between 1880 and 1890, our 
national wealth more than 
doubled. Population increased 
50%, five million immigrants 
arrived, and 58 cities emerged 
with more than 50,000 inhabi- 
tants. Western plains terri- 
tories, fed by transcontinental 
railroads, doubled their farmers, 
cattlemen, and merchants. The 
process of urbanization was 
under way. 

These changes inevitably af- 
fected newspapers. Between 
1870 and 1900 the number of 
dailies quadrupled; copies sold 
increased six-fold. City readers, 
molded as economic and cul- 
tural units, turned to —— for 
the story of their quickened, 
More complicated lives and for 
leadership in their common in- 
terests. 

Ad Agents Arrive 

“In comfort on an electric 
streetcar or in his eee 
home,” writes Dr. “the 
city reader became ae "eager 


customer of publishers who 
successfully met the challenge.” 
Advertising problems multi- 

lied. Advertising agents came 
into the picture. 

Political and economic events 
—free silver, monopoly, labor 
disturbance, tariff debate, 
freight rate manipulation, and 
reckless speculation—became of 
more than ordinary interest to 
masses, and of more than ordi- 
nary reader-interest in news- 
papers. 

This changing economy, mul- 
tiplying business problems and 
resultant legislation, made the 
call for a newspaper trade as- 
sociation a logical outcome, and 
its ensuing accomplishments 
significant. 

The author’s story of ANPA 
is mainly the story of news- 
papers’ business interests—of 
conflict and adjustment with 
labor unions, communications 
competitors, advertisers, news- 
print makers, and the govern- 
ment. He tells the story of 
the association’s fight to elimi- 
nate tariff charges on newsprint 
and to obtain favorable postal 
rates; of the competition with 
redio and magazines, and of 
revolutionizing mechanical de- 
velopments. 

There is analysis as well as 
recording. ANPA’s activities 
with respect to freedom of the 
press, New Deal policies, and 
the Newspaper Guild are ex- 
amined and appraised. It is an 
objective and discerning study. 


U. S. Journalist Writes 


Of Cardinal's Torture 
THE CARDINAL’S STORY by Stephen 

K. Swift. New Yori Macmillan 

Company. 328 pp. 

From this ae: 
biography, Joseph Cardinal 
Mindszenty emerges as a flesh- 
and-blood individual, an advo- 
cate of freedom and a defender 
of his faith who resisted both 
Fascist and Communist totali- 
tarianism. The author, Stephen 
K. Swift, is the Hungary-born 
American journalist who re- 
cently translated “The Struggle 
Behind the Iron Curtain,” by 
Ferenc Nagy, Ex-premier of 
Hungary. 

The world was shocked by 
photographs of the Cardinal be- 
fore and after his imprisonment. 
Mr. Swift’s book gives the back- 
ground for both these photo- 
graphs—the rise of the peasant 
boy who ame Prince Pri- 
mate of Hungary and his reduc- 
tion to a mockery of himself 
by those who hated him because 
he loved 

The second section of the 
book describes tortures and 
drugging the Cardinal under- 
went. In it we see how Com- 
munists poisoned the Cardinal’s 
~— transformed him from 

a courageous defender of truth 
into the shattered figure who 
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stumbled into court. Here also 
are ., Jenegrephic min- 
utes of the trial. 

Some may dislike the senti- 
mentalized technique Mr. Swift 
uses in his first section. But 


horror in 
The author has declared the 
facts in a straight-forward re- 

rt of Red terrorism in action. 

his vivid disclosure of bru- 
tality, he pulls no punches, 
overlooks no detail. He shows 
how men can be cr 

Mr. Swift interviewed 42 eye- 
witnesses of significant events 
in the Cardinal’s life. Two had 
seen the Cardinal in prison be- 
fore * his dramatic “confes- 
sions. 


One Bristol Paper 
To Be Discontinued 


BrisToL, Tenn. — The evening 
edition of the 80-year-old Her- 
ald-Courier will be discontinued 
within the next month under a 
merger arrangement with the 
new Virginia-Tennessean. 

B. Carroll Reece, former chair- 
man of the Republican National 
Committee, acquired the Her- 
ald-Courier, morning and eve- 
ning, at a price in excess of 
$500,000, it was announced this 
week by Carleton Harkrader, 
H-C publisher. 

Herman Giles, editor of the 
V-T, announced that a joint op- 
erating company was being 
formed with Mr. Reece as half- 
owner. The morning H-C and 
the evening V-T will be pub- 
lished in the zc plant. 


Snider Buys Control 
Of Natchez Times 


NATcHEZ, Miss.—J. B. (Billy) 
Snider, former Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor of Mississippi and long- 
time newspaper publisher, has 
acquired the controlling ‘stock 
on the Natchez Evening Times, 
founded in 1949. He assumed 
active charge this week as man- 
aging editor. 

Mr. Snider sold his interest 
last year in the Clarksville 
(Miss.) Daily Press, which he 
founded in 1941, and since then 
has been a newspaper con- 
sultant and broker at Bay St. 
Louis, Miss. He was a member 
of the Democratic National 
Committee. 


Entire Sales Statf 
Makes Bonus ‘Club’ 


San Drieco, Calif—A special 
display salesmen’s contest to 
gain membership in a “$64 
Club” proved an outstanding 
success, Herbert C. Wright, ro 
vertising ba ge of the San 
Diego Journal, reports. 

To be eligite' for far membereeiy, 
each salesman had to turn in a 
minimum of eight new contracts 
calling for one inch or more of 
display advertising a week for 
13 weeks. 

All of the staff's 10 salesmen 
made the “$64 Club,” thereby 
earning a $64 bonus 

In addition, $100 in prize 
money was awarded. The top 
salesman got $50, with the re- 
eee $50 divided among the 
nex % 


What Our 
Kudiins 


Runyon’s Choice 
To the Editor: 

Your story on Page 29, Feb. 
18, raising the question of the 
best sports writer, 1900-50, is 
sure to start a controversy. Jack 
McDonald has omitted such can- 
didates as Van Loan and Broun, 
and I recollect another pretty 
good sports writer called Tad. 

However, I imagine most of 
the boys would hand the palm 
to Runyon. In this connection, 
perhaps it would be interesting 
to know who Runyon himself 
considered the top sports writer. 
His vote went for Dan Parker. 
J. D. Gortatowsky, one of “Dem- 
on’s” closest friends, will bear 
this out, I believe. 





AL JACKSON, 
105 Pearsall Place, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Balmy Hawaii 

To the Editor: 

Honolulu in the past few 
weeks has received several in- 
quiries from newspaper friends 
in mainland United States ask- 
ing about Honolulu weather. 

Several of them have also in- 
quired how to get weather re- 
ports from Honolulu and pub- 
lish them in their daily tables 
of weather reports from various 
cities. 

The weather reports from 
Honolulu are forwarded routine- 
ly to the mainland, via Govern- 
ment communications channels, 
and distributed in collectives to 
practically all the major cities 
in the United States. 

If our newspaper friends on 
the mainland would like to in- 
clude Hawaii’s balmy weather 
figures in their daily or weekly 
reports, information is available 
at their local Weather Bureau 
offices. 

Ritey H. ALLEN 
Editor, 
Honolulu Star-Bulletin. 


‘Create a Demand’ 

To The Editor: 

R. W. Graham, of Gray and 
Rogers, Philadelphia, Pa., has 
an interesting story in the edi- 
tion of Feb. 11th, Eprror & Pus- 
LISHER. It happens to dovetail 
to an extent, with an experience 
we had here at the Berkshire 
Evening Eagle some three years 
ago.when we received an ad- 
vertisement of considerable size 
from an agency. Upon checking 
we found that there was no dis- 
tribution locally. 

Despite the fact that we ad- 
vised the agency of this condi- 
tion, we were told to run the 
ad “to create a demand” for the 
product. There was no indica- 
tion, at that time, that there 
would be any distribution in 
our trading area but the subse- 
quent appointment of a dealer 
evidently indicated the achieve- 
ment of “creating the demand.” 

J. B. RABINER 
Advertising Manager, 
Berkshire Evening Eagle. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 





$60,000 Prizes 
For Bostonians 
In 3 Contests 


Boston, Mass.—More than 
$60,000 is being offered in prizes 
to readers of Boston newspapers 
in _circulation-building contests. 

The three contests, sponsored 

by the Boston Evening Ameri- 
can, the a mange both 
morning and evening tions, 
and the Boston Post, are being 
promoted by big-scale cam- 
Paigns involving the use of ra- 
dio, subway posters, store plac- 
ards and other media. 
_ The Boston American contest 
is called “Where Am I?” and 
readers are shown photographs 
of various landmarks in New 
England with a short description 
of the background of the place 
or some other clue. The con- 
testant identifies the spot. 

There are 129 prizes. First 
prize is a Buick super sedan, 
‘the second is a Ford custom se- 
‘dan, third prize is a vacation for 
two in the West Indies. Other 
= include tickets to base- 

all games, watches, refrigera- 
tors, sets, washing machines, 
flatirons, books, radios, bicycles, 
record players, table 
clothes dryers, gas range and a 
custom-built modern kitchen. 

The contest is a follow-up of 
a similar contest run by the 
Suecicon —_ zeae, known as 

° 2” which was high] 
successful. vsti 

The Globe’s contest is known 
as “Tangle Towns,” and each 
‘day the reader is shown a 
square in which there is a 
jumble of letters of various 
sizes. The reader is given a 
hint as to the identity of the 
town in a paragraph which re- 
lates some pertinent fact about 
the industry, location or history 
of the city or town. 

The Globe’s contest, which is 
copyright by Harry H. Hojiister, 
offers a_ total of $15,375 in 
prizes. First prize is a check 
for $10,000. Second prize is $2,- 
000 and third prize is $1,000. 
ie are 180 prizes. 


“Fun and Frolic,” and each day 
the Post reader is shown a car- 
toon and a puzzle. The reader 
is also given a list of famous 
persons, and he must figure out 
which of the names is depicted 
in the cartoon and in the puzzle. 

The Post is offering $20,000 in 
cash prizes, ranging from a first 
prize of $12,500 down to $5 
prizes for contestants who finish 
from 101th to 200th. In addition 
each contestant who finishes the 


contest receives a book on either — 


popular mechanics or sewing. 
| 
New Lincoln Book 


Cincinnati, O.— Two former 
Times-Star newspaperboys, now 
professional men, have collabo- 
rated on writing and illustrating 
“The Lincoln Story.” Chester R. 


Shook, onetime Common Pleas 
judge, authored the book; Paul 


Bogosian did the art work. The 
book, devoted mainly to Lin- 
coln’s experiences in Cincinnati 


and nearby Kentucky, is not 


Mr. Shook to his friends. 
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Bureau Issues 
Research List 


Daily newspapers today pro- 
vide advertisers and their agen- 
cies factual data from 130 dif- 
ferent market research 


markets, 
Bureau of Advertising, ANPA, 
announced in releasing its new 
‘Directory of Research Studies 
Conducted by U. S. Daily News- 


apers. 

The tally is exclusive of read- 
ership research projects such as 
the Continuing Study of News- 
paper Reading and_ similar 
measurements, all of which are 
to be covered in a supplement- 
ary directory to be issued later, 
the Bureau said. 





Personnel Managers’ 
Program Announced 


Cuicaco—Program plans for 
the second annual meeting of 
the Newspaper Personnel Rela- 
tions Association here at the 
Stevens Hotel, March 16-17, were 
announced this week by Peter 
W. Burgess, Detroit (Mich.) 
News, chairman of the associa- 
tion organized last year at De- 

i 


oit. 

Speaking at the opening ses- 
sion will be Robert Spahn, ad- 
ministrative assistant, 

homa Publishing Co., on “What 
Is the Future of Newspaper Per- 
sonnel Departments?” Paul " 
Los Angeles ( Calif.) Times per- 


Art. Dance, Theatre 
Seminars for Teachers 
In a new series of courses, 
public school teachers will study 
and discuss modern art, dance, 
and entertainment under the 
guidance of the New York Her- 
ald Tribune. 
three concurrent 15-week 
seminars, which started Feb. 15, 
Herald Tribune critics will con- 
duct courses attended by 50 
teachers each on Art, The 
Dance, and Theater and Movies. 
Leading the seminars will be 
these Hereald Tribune staff 
members: Emily Genauer, art 
critic; Walter Terry, dance 
critic; and Howard Barnes and 
Otis L. Guernsey, Jr., drama 
critics. William E. Haskell, as- 
sistant to the president of the 
Herald Tribune, is coordinator. 
The seminars are sponsored 
by the Board of Education of 
the City of New York and carry 
in-service credit for teachers 
earning points toward promo- 
tion and salary increasese. 
J 


Right to Publish 
Crime News Upheld 
Mrnneapouis, Minn. — News- 
papers have a_ constitutional 
right to print detailed news of 
criminal cases, District Judge 
John A. Weeks ruled this week. 
“The public is entitled to re- 
ceive such news,” Judge Weeks 
declared, “and attempts by 
courts through contempt powers 
to gag and censor it are harsh 
and unjustifiable.” 


Purnell Is Elected 
Dallas News Director 


Datias, Tex. — Maurice E, 
Purnell has been elected a di- 
rector and general counsel of 
the Dallas Morning News. 

He has had previous associa- 
tion with the affairs of the 
News. His uncle 25 years ago 
handled the 
business deal 
whereby the 
late G. B. Deal- 


ly’s control of 
the News. 

Since receiv- 
ing his degree 
from Harvard 
Law School in 
1928, the new 
director has 
been with the 
Dallas law firm 
of Locke, Locke and Purnell, 
which has represented the News 
for many years. 

As a young lawyer, Mr. Pur- 
nell carried a case for the News 
to the Supreme Court of the 
United States which ruled in 





Purnell 


favor of the News’ so-called 
“Belo plan” on wages and 
hours. 


s 
Big Fish Feast 

NASHVILLE, Tenn.— James G. 
Stahlman, chairman of _ the 
Board of Newspaper Printing 
Corp., recently treated employes 
of the Nashville Banner a 
Tennessean to a feast of Florida 
red snapper. 





sonnel director, wi 
“How to Make Managements 
Personnel-Conscious.” 

The Thursday afternoon 
roundtable panel will deal with 
“How Personnel Departments 
Can Help Reduce Newspaper 
Operating Costs.” Panel speak- 
ers will include Stewart Hooker, 
Philadelphia (Pa.) Inquirer; 
E. J. Pelz, New York Times; Eli- 
nore M. Herrick, New York Her- 
ald Tribune, and H. S. Bates, 
Burlington (Vt.) Free Press. 

Guest speaker at the Thurs- 
day dinner will be Jack C. 
Staehle, personnel director, 
Aldens, Inc., on “What Manage- 
ment Expects and Wants from a 
Personnel Department.” Friday 


speakers will include Franklin 
Schurz, South Bend (Ind.) Trib- 
une, luncheon speaker. 
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Media manager 


finds help in 


Service-Ads 





During a discussion of news- 
paper space buying problems the 
Media Manager for a well-known 
4A agency recited experiences 
that will ring true with most buy- 
ers of space. Here’s one state- 
ment he made: “No man who 
buys space can have information 
on all media. There are just too 
many of them. He needs help and 
information all the time. We al- 
ways have SRDS for basic in- 


a, 
The Besten Glebe 1 Boston's greet heme newspaper 
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You'll find many useful 
Service-Ads* like this in 
SRDS Newspaper Section. 


formation. But when we are looking for additional informa- 
tion, and don’t really know where to go, I personally have 
found the advertising in SRDS helpful—when it says some- 


thing.” 


Service-Ads * like The Boston Globe’s shown here help you 
get the “feel” of a paper’s advertising values. Whenever 
you're using SRDS, look to such Service-Ads* as well as 
the listings for useful, up-to-date buying information. 








4 ws 


*SERVICE-ADS are ads that 
supplement listings in SRDS 
with information that helps 
buyers buy. 
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NEWSPAPER LAW 











Many Rulings Justify 
Ban on Sex Crime Names 


By Albert Woodruff Gray 


b 


of Bar, S 





THE DEFENSE of William T. 
Evjue, publisher of the Madison 
(Wis.) Capital Times, that the 
statute of that state forbidding 
the disclosure of the identity of 
.a female victim of a criminal 
vassault transgressed the consti- 
tutional guarantee of freedom 
of the press has been rejected 
» Page Supreme Court of that 
state. 

That decision outlines, how- 
ever, the extent to which restric- 
tions of this character may be 
imposed on the publication of 
news without contravening this 
provision of the Constitution. 

The grounds on which such 
legislation is justified appear in 
a recent decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States in 
relation to publications objec- 
tionable for obscenity. 

Decision in New York Case 

“When a legislative body con- 
cludes that the mores of the 
community call for an extension 
of the impermissible limits, an 
enactment aimed at the evil is 
plainly within its power if it 
does not transgress the bounda- 
ries fixed by the Constitution 
for freedom of expression.” 

Here a New York statute had 
been enacted making the pub- 
lishing of “obscene, lewd, lasciv- 
ious, filthy or indecent” litera- 
ture a crime. It was held by the 
court to be constitutional against 
the objection that it was a viola- 
tion of the freedom of the press. 

A New Hampshire atute 
provides, “No person shall ad- 
dress any offensive, derisive or 
annoying word to any person 
who is lawfully in any street 
or other public place, nor call 
him by any offensive or derisive 
name or make any noise or ex- 
clamation in his presence and 
hearing with intent to deride, 
offend or annoy him or to pre- 
vent him from pursuing his law- 
ful business or occupation.” 

A test case of the constitu- 
tionality of the statute arose 
when a man addressed one of 
the town officials in that state, 
“You are a Goddamned racke- 
teer and a damned Fascist and 
the whole government of 
Rochester are Fascists.” The 
defense of the speaker when he 
was tried under this law was 
that the statute violated the 
constitutional guarantees of 
speech, press and worship. 

“We are unable to say that the 
limited scope of the statute con- 
travenes the constitutional right 
of free expression,” wrote Jus- 
tice Murphy in the —— on 
which the Supreme Court up- 
held the~constitutionality of the 
act. “It is a statute narrowly 
drawn and limited to define and 
punish specific conduct within 
the domain of the state power. 
Nor can we say that the appli- 
cation of the statute to the facts 
substantially or unreasonably 
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impinges upon the privilege of 
free speech.” 

This comment is as applicable 
to the present Wisconsin statute 
forbidding the publication of the 
name of a sex crime victim in 
relation to restrictions of this 
character on the freedom of the 
press as it was to that New 
Hampshire statute under which 
was convicted that over-zealous 
member of Jehovah’s Witnesses. 

During the First World War 
period two violators of the Es- 
pionage Act were convicted for 
publishing pamphlets advocatin; 
obstruction to the draft, headed, 
“Assert Your Rights” and “Do 
Not Submit to Intimidation.” 

Justice Holmes observed: 

“The most stringent protection 
of free speech would not protect 
a man in falsely shouting ‘fire’ 
in a theater and causing a 
panic.” 

Last year in Pennsylvania this 
constitutional guarantee was set 
up by the Scranton Tribune in a 
libel suit, in which the Tribune 
published under the head, “Just 
a Little Communism,” that a 
public officer in that city had 
said, “Of course, we all have to 
have a little communism se 

The justice of the Superio 
Court said = £ = 
newspaper reporter he wow 
be the last to hold against the 
press freedom principle but that 
a libel case turned, not on the 
publication of the statement but 
on the truth or falsity of it. 

In Wisconsin the Supreme 
Court held the statute forbid- 
ding the publication of the name 
of a female victim of criminal 
assault, like similar statutes al- 
ready enacted in at least 19 
states, to be constitutional and 
no violation of press freedom. 

The purpose of statutes of this 
character are two-fold, the court 
pointed out; the obvious one of 
saving the victim from embar- 
rassment and offensive publicity 
and second, the avoidance of the 
consequence that because of 
publicity many crimes of this 
character go unpunished from 
the unwillingness of the victim 
to publicize the crime. 

There is a minimum of social 
value in the publication of the 
name of the woman who has 
been the victim of such an out- 
rage. The name of the victim 
but ministers to the morbid 
thought of those who would con- 
nect the crime with the victim. 

“When the situation of the vic- 
tim of the assault and the handi- 
cap prosecuting officers labor 
under in such cases, are weighed 
against the benefits of publish- 
ing the identity of the victim in 
connection with the details of 
the crime,” the court remarked, 
“there can be no doubt that the 
slight restriction of the freedom 
of the press by the statute is 
fully justified.” 





102 
Key Districts 


. .. One of a series of 
outstanding news interest 


Beamed on the crucial 1950 campaign, Congressional 
Quarterly News Features is sending to its clients a 
series of original and copyrighted articles which bring 
the national campaign picture into sharp focus on a 
local news basis. 


For example: The 102 key districts scattered over the 
nation—which will determine the control and the 
margin of majority in the 82nd Congress—are ex- 
amined and concisely analyzed. This article is both 
a news story and important background material for 
editorial and political writers. 


Others in the series include the Solid Seats, Doubtful 
Districts, Key House Votes for all 435 Representa- 
tives, Analysis of Senate Races, Party Unity and 
Bipartisan Support, Campaign Expenditures. 


Of special importance is the release which identifies 
the issues on which the campaign will be fought and 
shows how parties, their leaders and individual Sen- 
ators have voted on them. For the first time the 
complete 6-year voting record of every Senator will 
be ilable: lusively through CQ—before the 
1950 elections. 





This series is easily localized and can provide your 
newspaper with top local political stories throughout 
the campaign. 


An inquiry will bring details promptly. 


Congressional 
Quarterly 
News Features 


732 - 17th Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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Atlanta Carrier Boys 
Above Average in School 


By George A. Brandenburg 


CLosE cooperation between 
the Atlanta (Ga.) Journal and 
Atlanta area schools has resulted 
in a genuine feeling among 
school authorities that a news- 
paper route is a valuable ex- 
perience for a boy and is a di- 
rect supplement to his educa- 
tion. 

Journal carriers averaged B in 
Atlanta area schools last year, 
which was above the city aver- 
age for Atlanta city schools. The 
experience of the Atlanta Jour- 
nal is cited as evidence of what 
is typical of a great per cent 
of U. S. newspapers who help 
their carriers maintain average 
or better scholastic standings. 

Visits Atlanta Schools 


Such experience is in direct 
contrast to the charge recently 
made in a memorandum from 
New York State Department of 
Labor that “boys who sell or 
deliver newspapers were discov- 
ered to be below average in 
schoo] grades; less regular in 
school attendance, and more fre- 
quently arraigned as truants 
than were the average school 
children.” (E & P, Jan. 28, p. 36) 

Working with Arthur Daniel, 
Journal circulation manager is 
Earle Gregory, circulation pro- 
motion manager, who makes 
periodic calls at the larger high 
schools in that area and writes 
letters to the schools where 
there are one to 10 Journal car- 
riers enrolled. 

“The purpose of these visits is 
to emphasize our interest in the 
discipline, attendance, and schol- 
astic work of our Journal car- 
riers,” explains Mr. Gregory. 
“We follow up all cases tavale- 
ing any of these three factors 
with talks to the boys and when- 
ever necessary, visits into the 
home.” 

Offers Camping Awards 

To encourage scholastic en- 
deavors among all carriers, the 
Journal is continuing its pro- 
gram of sending 10 carriers to 
the YMCA camp for a two-week 


penses paid by the Journal. 

“In the past we have based 
our selection of these boys on 
the basis of highest eae ge 
averages for the last semester of 
school,” said Mr. Gregory. “This 
year, however, we plan to base 
our selection on improvement 
shown during the last semester 
over the semester of work. 
In other words, we are anxious 
to have our ca awards act as 
e boys to bet- 
ter their school work.” 


T, 
marks the teachers care to make 
about the carriers 

The Journal’s ‘carries activity 
program has received the praise 
of many school officials. 

Francis Craighead Dwyer, 
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vicepresident, Seon. Citizens 
Council and author of the state’s 
child labor law, says the Atlanta 
Journal’ s carrier activity pro- 
gram “is a succe: l and con- 
structive factor among the forces 
in Atlanta designed to build bet- 
ter citizens and combat juvenile 
delinquency.” 


New Carriers’ Handbook 
Depicatep to “Young Amer- 
ica,” the Cleveland (O.) Press 
1950 handbook for carriers has 
been issued by Clem OD. 
O’Rourke, circulation manager. 
The edition is printed in four 
colors. It contains 44 pages and 
is spiral bound in red plastic. 

Chapters on service, collec- 
tion and salesmanship are in- 
cluded in this deluxe booklet 
which is presented to each new 
carrier at the time he leases his 
home delivery route. Also in- 
cluded are details of the Press’ 
earrier scholarship plan which 
awards college scholarships to 
seven outstanding carriers who 
have delivered their routes up 
until their graduation from high 
school. 


Carriers Earn $325,000 

Ir pays to be a carrier. In 
1949, 1,400 boys earned more 
than $325,000 topping the 1948 
figure by more than $35,000, ac- 
cording to John J. Mullen, cir- 
culation manager of the Hemp- 
stead ( -) Newsday. 

In addition, the boys received 
$14,190 as prize money and $10,- 
968 in government bonds. About 
200 won a free week’s summer 
vacation at Camp Newsday. 
Twenty-eight boys earned four- 
day sight-seeing trips to Wash- 
ington, D. C., and 40 more got 
to see Niagra Falls. Many others 
won merchandise prizes. 


Snow Train Trip 

A Day of skiing, sledding and 
tobogganing at Winter Park, 
Colo., was the grand prize for 
Denver (Colo.) Post carriers 
who earned 150 bonus points 
last month. 


Wins Interstate Award 

A QUICK-THINKING carrier for 
the Scranton (Pa.) Tribune re- 
ceived the Distinguished Junior 
Citizenship Citation awarded 
annually by the 





man who had 

a heart attack. e I 
gave young Kingsbury a wrist 
watch. 


Has 102% Coverage 

Max Scuoprer, Mamaroneck 
(N. Y.) Times carrier, was 
named all-star carrier for the 
month with a 102% coverage. 
He delivers 81 papers on a route 
where there are 79 possible cus- 





$1,700 in the Bank 
Hyannis, Mass.—John E. Al- 
berghini “retired” from his 
newspaper route this week to 
go to college. He has saved 
up $1.700 in the six years he 
has carried the Cape Cod 
Standard-Times. He began 
with 52 customers and earned 
$4.50 a week. He had 136 
t and ged $15 a 
week when he quit. 








tomers, picking up nine new 
customers to win the award. 
Two of his new customers do 
not actually live within the con- 
fines of his route. 


ABC to Move 

Heapquarters of Audit Bureau 
of Circulations will be moved to 
123 N. = Drive, Chicago, 
effective May 1 


Drop Stations Used 

SEEKING to speed delivery of 
the Sunday paper to rural 
readers, the Jackson (Mich.) 
Citizen Patriot has installed 
drop stations at several points 
in its territory where readers 
can come and get their papers. 
Stations are located in oil sta- 
tions and country stores, states 
Clarence Cooke, _ circulation 
manager. 


House-to-House By Air 

Because of heavy snows in 
ange J Mountain areas reached 

y the Bozeman ( Mont.) Daily 
jo Fg the paper has in- 
augurated house-to-house air de- 
livery on Sundays over a 120- 
mile route. The flying carrier is 
able to toss the paper on 
kitchen porches in many in- 
stances. 

The route requires one hour 
and a-half by aerial delivery, 
according to Jefferson Jones, Jr., 
circulation manager, who has 
held a pilot’s license for five 
years. 

The Chronicle is using red 
linen “socks” with a_ six-foot 
streamer as encasement for each 
paper. The streamer has the 
effect of showing the location of 
the paper in the backyard if 
there has been a fresh, soft 
snowfall and when occupants 
are not watching the aerial car- 
= when he makes his paper 
Oss. 

Readers put the linen socks in 
their mailboxes on Monday and 
they are returned to the news- 
paper, via the postoffice. 

The Chronicle is also experi- 
menting with = ing entire 
sacks of papers at West Yellow- 
stone, the sale rk en- 
trance town and other com- 
munities in the Rockies that are 
50 or more miles from Bozeman. 


10 Accidentless Years 

Ercut truck drivers for the 
Appleton (Wis.) Post Crescent 
have received awards for safe 
driving. Sam Morad, New Lon- 
don driver for the’ Post-Cres- 
cent, won one award from the 
insurance company sponsoring 
the drive by completing 290,630 
miles in 10 years without an ac- 
cident. 


— from Subscribers 

AncELEs, Calif. — Sub- 
oumaas are “brought into the 
act” by = Los —- —— 
Express in a new subscription 
contest + KW, by Circulation 
Manager H. T. (Ted) Aust, who 
also is president of the Califor- 
nia Circulation Managers Asso- 
ciation. 

Called “Caravan Trails,” the 
contest among carriers is based. 
on points earned not only by 
selling subscriptions but by let- 
ters from subscribers praising 
the individual courtesy and ef- 
forts of the loca] carrier. Each 

new three-month subscription is: 
good for 15 points, a complimen- 
tary letter from a_ subscriber 
counts for 50 points. The con- 
test will wind up Feb. 28, with 
top-scoring carriers getting free 
trips. 


Hailey in Seattle 

SEATTLE—H. W. Hailey is the 
new circulation director of the 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer, 
Hearst - owned 
morning daily. 

Mr. Hailey 
came to the P-I 
from St. Paul 
where he was 
circulation di- 
rector for the 
Dispatch and 
Pioneer Press. 

He was born 
in Oregon 45 
years ago and 
entered circula- 
tion work in F 
May, 1931, with Hailey 
the can Publishing Co. in 
Portland. 

Mr. Hailey became a circula- 
tion district manager for the 
Oregon Journal in 1933; left it 
in 1935 to become country cir-, 
culation manager for the Port- 
land News-Telegram. He went 
to St. Paul in 1947. 

He succeeds King Mills, re- 
signed, who had been PI cir- 
culation director for the last 15 
years. 





Weather Bureau 
At Toledo Blade 


ToLepo, O.—The Toledo Blade 
has become an official U. 
Weather Bureau _ station with 
equipment installed atop the 
Blade plant. Paul A. Schrader, 
Blade managing editor, said 
temperature readings and oe 
—- —_ recorded = 
in: would be pub: shed 
in the Blade daily. 
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Montreal Editor ; 


Hails Press for 
Its Objectivity 
FREDERICTON, N. B.—G, V. Fer- 
editor of the Montreal 
ily Star, believes a financially 


strong commercial press and a 
free society are be oy Ry de- 


pendent, and emphasized 

college ‘students during p Ang 
ance of the 150th versary of 
we of New Bruns- 


ck. 

Seeking closer relations be- 
tween the press and the univer- 
sities, the Montreal editor urged 
further development of the edu- 
cational potential of the news- 
paper. 

He maintained that reputable 
papers today are striving after 
objectivity in a way previously 
unknown. No longer did the 
reader find the fierce partisan- 
ship which flooded the columns 
in the late 19th and early 20th 
centuries. 

He raised the question of the 
oft-heard criticism that the daily 
newspaper did not inform its 
readers as it should, that it was 
often trivial and lacking in sus- 
tained serious coverage. By 
what standard was such criti- 
cism made? he asked. In 
decades readers had found ob- 
jective and accurate reporting 
at a heavy discount, he asserted. 
News had been more serious, 
yes, but at that time the read- 
ing public had been limited to 
the small educated fraction of 
society, with which seriousness 
was the prevailing taste. 

He declared, “Reporting in 
the Western world today ... 
has reached a degree of objec- 
tivity unknown to any previous 
era in press history. There 
has never been a ‘golden age.’” 

Returning to the problem of 
the concentration of power with 
a few press barons, Mr. Fergu- 
son minimized the danger of 
this so long as the press opera- 
ted within the general frame- 
work of freedom. Although we 
think of the press being con- 
trolled by wealthy and some- 
times reactionary men, still all 
classes find expression in the 
press, he said. Three of the seven 
ae Sunday papers in Great 

—_ for example, were pro- 


we editor declared that our 
— is noth 


kind of check, he thought. on 
the attempt of the evil pub- 
lisher to suppress truth or dis- 
tort facts. 


A Correction 

An item in E&P (Feb. 11, 
e 20) was incorrect in stat- 
that Ted C. Hoffmeyer, 
Hearst Advertising Service 
Manager at Los Angeles, 
handles motion picture accounts 
r A n Week serve: 

je Review only. 


Repeat Greatest Story 
Cuicaco—The Chicago Dail; 
News has begun republication 
during Lent of Fulton Oursler’s 
“The Greatest Story Ever Told.” 








*Classogram’ 

New Kensington, Pa.— The 
Dispatch carries a quarter- 
page ad promoting its classi- 
fied columns. The ad pic- 
tures a ‘Display Classogram” 
and urges the advertiser to 
write one word or initials in 
each space indicated. At the 
right side of the “Classogram” 
is a schedule showing the 
rate for three, four. five and 
six lines for one, three and 
six days each. 


Voiler Asks $300,000, 
Suing Miami News 

Miami — Three stories about 
Harry Voiler, — of the 
Morning Mail, a Miami Beach 
daily tabloid, printed in the Mi- 
ami Daily News four months 
before the new paper segseees, 
are the basis of a libel 
suit filed by Mr. Voiler against 
the News. 

The three stories by Staff 
Writer Milt Sosin told of Mr. 
Voiler’s criminal record, includ- 
ing a sentence in Michigan. 

After the first story Aug. 14, 
Mr. Voiler sent formal notice 
for a retraction. On the day the 
demand was received by the 
News, the second of three stor- 
ies appeared. In the demand, 
Mr. Voiler made certain denials. 

In the third story, the News 
quoted a police chief, affirming 
the record of a case which Mr. 
Voiler denied. 

Mr. Voiler filed suit Nov. 27. 
His paper started publication 
Dec. 16 


Attorneys for the News filed 
a demurrer and the court di- 
rected Mr. Voiler to be more 
specific in his complaint. 

oo 





S-H Papers Sponsor 
Wildlife Lectures 

Ben East, field editor of Out- 
door Life magazine, started this 
week on a series of wildlife 
movie-lectures under sponsor- 
ship of ro News- 
papers in six cities. 

He is scheduled to show his 
color movies and describe his 


ing! 
Knoxville News-Sentinel, Cleve- 
land Press, Columbus ’ Citizen 


t) 

East in reciting a conserva- 
tion pledge. Rod and gun colum- 
nists on the sponsoring Scripps- 
Howard papers play host in pre- 
senting him in _ city. 


Coosa — in Dallas 


ep: 
tondent, said 29 rolls were used. 
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So the People 
May Know 


When the anti-trust lawyers filed their suit to 
put A&P out of business, we published a series of 
newspaper advertisements giving our side of the 
case. 


The anti-trust lawyers immediately protested, 
saying we ought not to try our case in the news- 
papers. 


Every week millions of American housewives pa- 
tronize A&P stores. It would certainly be very 
damaging to our business if they believed all the 
allegations of the anti-trust lawyers. Many of them 
would not want to deal with the kind of people we 
are charged with being. And, if we were that kind 
of people, we would not blame them. 


While the anti-trust lawyers say that we should 
not tell the public our side of the case, they are 
making speeches all over the country and on the 
radio and television, and giving out magazine inter- 
views. They repeat all their charges, and they tell 
the public that the reason we are able to sell good 
food cheaper is not because of the efficiency of our 
operation but because of “unfair practices.” 


We certainly do not object to them telling their 
story. But we think the people ought to know about 
both sides. 


We think we have a right to protect this 90- 
year-old business which has made it possible for 
millions of Americans to get more and better food 
for their money, which has provided high-wage 
employment for over a hundred thousand employees 
and has helped millions of farmers to improve the 
methods of distributing their products to the peo- 
ple. 


We are going to keep right on telling the Ameri- 


can people about this suit. We think in a Democ- 
racy you have a right to hear both sides. 


A &P Food Stores 

















Arant Elected 
As President 
Of Ore. Group 


Eucene, Ore.—The 31st an- 
nual press conference, spon- 
— ang gd the Oregon 
lewspaper - 
lishers Associa- 
tion and the 
school of jour- 
nalism of th 


e 
University of 
Oregon, elected 


Lucien Arant, 
ublisher of the 
aker Democrat 

Herald, as pres- 

ident to succeed 

John H. Travis, 

lisher of the 
ood River 

Daily Sun. 

Gov. Douglas McKay of Ore- 
gon told members of the press 
— should — the request 

Secretary e Defense 

Louis Johnson ,* 6,000 volun- 

teer workers to reinstate the 

wartime air raid warning pro- 
gram in such fashion that war 
hysteria will be prevented. 

uis W. ds, columnist, 
spoke cae the largest press 
conference ever held in Oregon 

— persons were registered 

for the meeting and many 

others attended his talk on na- 
tional press relations and the 
need for interpretive reporting. 

He criticized the tendency on 

the part of both radio and news- 

papers to over-sensationalism. 

‘Special Section’ 

During ry panel discussions 
on practical newspaper prob- 
lems, the use of special editions 
by newspapers came in for de- 
tailed analysis. 

“Let’s say special SECTION, 
not special edition of a news- 
paper,” said Bill Jenkins, editor 
of the Klamath Falls Herald 
and News. His recipe for suc- 
cessful special sections was: 
“Keep them lively, local and 
timely. Check to make sure 
what your advertisers want and 
then keep a good relationship 
between your news and adver- 
a> staffs on the paper.” 

m Lynch, publisher of the 
Ontario Observer, told how a 
twice-a-week newspaper got out 
a 64-page Mid-Century edition 





Arant 


used it as a circulation 
builder. 
Al Curry, Eugene Register- 


Guard, emphasized the impor- 
tance of early dummies to cut 
overtime costs and deadlines for 
advertising set well in advance 
of publication date. 

Developing tomorrow’s read- 
ers was discussed in a panel 
headed by Dean Clifford F. 
Weigle, school of journalism; 
Malcolm Bauer, city editor of 
the Oregonian; Bruce K. Myers, 
Corvallis Gazette-Times, and W. 
Verne McKinney, co-publisher 
of the Hillsboro Argus. 

Attempts to restrict the — 
were reviewed by Glenn C. Le 
jog ee of the Tri-City Herald, 

asco, Wash., and rge Lind- 
say, the Dallas Chronicle, as 
they applied to their respective 
papers during the past year. 

Plaque Winners Cited 

At the annual banquet on the 

17th, gold keys were presented 


for each of the 11 persons who 
have been awarded the Amos 
E. ‘Voorhies slagee for outstand- 
ing —_ stic achievement 
since its inception. 

arshall N. Dana, editor of 
the editorial page of the Ore- 
gon Journal, made the presen- 
tation speech. Three of the 


awards were 
knowledging 
of editors who have departed 
te for the fifth 
.’ These were Harvey 
W. Scott, editor of the Oregon- 
ian from 1865 to 1910. The key 
was accepted by his son, Leslie 
Scott. The key for C. S. Jack- 
son, who founded the Journal 
in 1902, was given to his widow 
and mother of . Jackson, 
present publisher. * Asahel Bush, 
third to receive the award post: 
humously, came to Oregon by 
way of the Isthmus of Panama. 
He arranged to have a printing 


press shi around the Horn 
and published the first issue of 
the on Statesman in 1851. 


Wendell Webb, editor of the 
Oregon Statesman at Salem, ac- 
cepted the key. 

E. Voorhies, in whose 
honor the award was estab- 
lished by his own employes, 
was present to accept his key. 
For nearly 53 of his 81 years 
he has been a working news- 
paperman and is still publisher 
of the Grants Pass Courier 
which he founded. 

Others to whom the award 
has been given are the late Eric 
W. Allen, who, as dean, brought 
the University of Oregon school 
of journalism to its high posi- 
tion in the nation; Charles A. 
Sprague, publisher of the Ore- 
gon Statesman at em and 
former governor of Oregon: 
William M. Tugman, editor of 
the Eugene Register-Guard; the 
late Merle Chessman, pub- 
lisher of the Astorian Budget, 
member of state commissions 
and legislator; Robert W. Saw- 
yer, publisher of the Bend Bul- 
letin, “who bespeaks culture 
with type and gets away with 
a Harvard accent in an irriga- 
tion district;’ George Turnbull, 
who succeeded Mr. Allen as 
dean of the school of journal- 
ism, and the current holder of 
the plaque, W. Verne McKin- 
ney, co-publisher of the Hills- 
boro Argus 2 former presi- 
dent of both the Oregon and of 
the National Editorial associa- 
tions. 

At the final business meeting, 
W. Verne McKinney was named 
to the Eric W. Allen memorial 
board. Mrs. Jack Travis of the 
Hood River Daily Sun was 
elected chairman of the Oregon 
press women. 

Announcement was made of 
the tentative dates of the ONPA 
annual summer convention at 
North Bend, June 15-17. An en- 
tertainment feature will be a 
ride on a narrow gauge rail- 
road to a logging camp 55 miles 
in the interior for Saturday 
lunch at the camp. 

s 


Ohio Guild Elects 

Cincinnati, O.—Rollin P. Sil- 
ver, editor of the Cincinnati 
Record, daily racing sheet, has 
been elected president of the 
local Newspaper Guild, defeat- 
ing Robert Debo and James 
Miner of the Post staff. 


T. A. Robertson... 
Hearst Editor, 
Succumbs at 66 


A heart attack, several weeks 
after he had been discharged 
from the hospital, following a 
two-month bout 
with illness, _—" 


Hearst 
zation. 

Mr. Robert- 
son, 66, had 
been for the last 
15 years the 
editor of the 
Saturday Home 
Magazine, carried by both the 
New York Journal- American 
and the Chicago Herald-Amer- 
ican. 

A native of Battle Creek, 
Mich., Mr. Robertson was the 
son of Dr. George Anthony and 
Mary Eliza Durand Robertson, 
his father being a _ widely- 
known country doctor. After 
attending public schools in 
Battle Creek, he attended the 
University of Michigan and be- 
gan his working career with the 
Battle Creek Journal as a re- 
porter. 

Later he worked for the St. 
Louis (Mo.) Republic, the Asso- 
ciated Press and the Houston 
(Tex.) Post. His first important 
editorial job was with the 
Cleveland (O.) Leader, of 
which he became news editor, 
and in 1913 he was named man- 
aging editor of the News-Leader 
in that city. 

Mr. Robertson went with 
Hearst 20 years ago. In 1930, 
the late Secretary of the Navy 
Frank Knox, then general man- 
ager of the Hearst organization, 
appointed him managing editor 
of the Boston ( Mass.) American, 
a job he held for five years be- 
fore the late J. V. Connolly, 
president of King Features Syn- 
dicate, brought him to New 
York as editor of the Saturday 
Home Magazine. 

During his editorial career, 
he found time to author various 
articles and stories for maga- 
zines, but it was as an editor 
that his reputation was most 
firmly built. He once told an 
Eprror & PUBLISHER interviewer 
that one of Mr. Hearst’s ambi- 
tions, in which he heartily con- 
curred, was to rescue the Sat- 
urday newspapers from their 
role of “dumping grounds, 
which attracted neither readers 
nor newspapers.” 

“I see no reason,” he_ said 
once in outlining the role of 
the Saturday Home Magazine, 
“why the newspapers shouldn’t 
step up and say, ‘Look, we'll 
give you good stuff and good 
artists and we'll give it to you 
so you can read it.’” 

His office was in the Daily 
Mirror building in New York 
City, and his residences at 290 
Park Avenue in New York and 
in Westport, Conn. He is sur- 


organi- 





Robertson 


vived 5 4 Mrs. Robertson, the 
former “7 Julia Knight of 
Zanesville, O. 











Russell Views 


Election Closeup 
Pa. — Edwin F. 

Russell, publisher of the Patriot 
(A.M.), Evening News, and Sun- 
day Patriot-News, was a first 
hand observer of the British 
elections this week. 

Mr. Russell and his wife are 
ussell’s fi 
Mrs. Russell, the tt? Sarah 
Spencer-Churchill, is a first cou- 
sin of Winston Churchill. She is 
a daughter of the Duke of Marl- 
borough. 


Murphy Fights 
Movie Showing 
Factory Move 


Hartrorp, Conn.— The cam- 
paign by the Connecticut State 
Development Commission to 
keep Metro - Gold - Mayer 
from producing “Yankees in 
Texas,” which concerns removal 
of the Chance Vought aircraft 
plant from Stratford, Conn., to 
Dallas, Texas, continued last 
week. The latest step was taken 
by Francis S. Murphy, publisher 
of the Hartford Times, and 
— of the Commission. 

Murphy took the fight to 
Eric. Johnston, president of the 
Motion Picture Producers’ As- 
sociation of America. He asked 
Mr. Johnston to lend his office 
for the discouragement of the 
motion picture, not yet in pro- 
duction. He observed that the 
Commission feels it would be 
harmful to Connecticut, which 
suffered much unemployment 
and dislocation as a result of 
the plant’s removal and cost 
MGM “plenty of friends.” 

In a letter to Mr. Johnston, 
the publisher enclosed adver- 
tisements which the State of 
Connecticut has placed, point- 
ing to its modern plants and the 
state’s advantages from the 
standpoint of industry. 

“We can’t help but be con- 
vinced,” said the Commission 
chairman, “that there is a lot 
of propaganda in it (the pro- 
posed production) for Texas. 
And probably it was initiated 
by a Texan... It is pretty bad 
for Connecticut as a whole . 

Mr. Murphy wrote that the 
Commission would continue to 
protest if MGM persisted. 








HERE'S A 
PRACTICAL TIP: 


Sell that unused piece of 
equipment which is ing 
up valuable space in your 
plant. For _— disposal, 
use an EDITOR & PUB- 
LISHER Classified Ad. 


Write, wire or phone NOW! 


Editor & Publisher 
1708 Times Tower 
New York 18, N. Y. 
Tel.: BRyant 9-3052 
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PROMOTION 


Promoters Are Briefed 
On Independence Drive 


By T. S. Irvin 


IMPORTANT recognition of the 
role the newspapers play 
maintaining the national econ- 
omy came this week when Sec- 
retary of the Treasury John W. 
Snyder and officials of the 
Treasury’s Savings Bond Di- 
vision conferred in Washington 
with a committee of the Na- 
tional Newspaper Promotion 
Association. 

The conference, on Feb. 20 at 
the Treasury’s invitation, pro- 

a plan of action in which 
newspapers will spearhead the 
1950 Savings Bond campaign. 

The meeting with the promo- 
tion men was the first of a 
series of meetings the yd 
plans with newspaper ups, 
including publishers, ‘Washing: 
ton correspondents, circulation 
managers, and cartoonists. 

At the meeting, Secretary 
Snyder disclosed that this year’s 
one. from May 15 through 
July 4, will be known as the 
Independence Drive. It will 
use the Liberty Bell as a cam- 
paign symbol, and “Save for 
Your Independence” as the cam- 
paign slogan. 

Johnson Tells of Savings 

Arno H. Johnson, vicepresi- 
dent of the J. Walter Thompson 
Co., participated in the confer- 
ence to impress upon the pro- 
motion men the vital role of 
consumer savings in the na- 
tional economy. These savings, 
he pointed out, of which Sav- 
ings Bonds are a major part, 
assure the stability of consumer 
purchasing power. If they con- 
tinue, as through continuing 
emacs of Savings Bonds, Mr. 
iohnson pointed out, the pros- 
perity of markets everywhere 
over the country should con- 
nue. 

According to charts shown by 

r. Johnson, 50 consumer 
purchasing power will be 60% 
over 1940, and 6% over 1949. 
Per capita purchasing power, he 
estimated, will be 3142% higher 
this year than last, an increase 
of from $773 to $800. 

“Discretionary spending pow- 
er,” Dr. Johnson es' ted, 
should be over $106 billions this 

» compared with over $100 
illion last year. (Consumer 
debt, against this, is “unusually 
low,” he noted, and can rise 
considerably before any danger 
Signs appear. 

Bond Maturities 

Savings Bond maturities, 
which begin this year, provide a 
vital reservoir of prosperity, Mr. 
Johnson noted. Of course, he 
warned, they may also be infla- 
tionary, These maturities, he 
estimated, will be as follow WS: 
1950—$1 billion; 1951-$1.6 = 
lion; 1952—$4 billion; 1953—$6. 
billion: 1954—$8.8 Tt isi 
—$7.6 billion; 1956—$5.6 billion: 
1957-$5.4 billion; 050 $5.7 bil- 
lion; 1959—$5.6 billion. 


It is to —— to keep this 
reservoir well 
Savings Bond campaigns are so 
important in our economy, 
Treasury officials pointed out. 
Louis 7 Carow, Jr., director, 
publicity and_promotions, Sav- 
ings Bond Division, said all 
forms of saving and insurance 
had increased since the Savings 
Bond campaigns started, and 
probably as a result of them. 

Fred Lowe, Norfolk, (Va.) 
Ledger Dispatch and Virginian- 
Pilot, president of the National 
Newspa r Promotion Associa- 
tion, pointed out the job of the 
newspaper promotion managers 
will be to integrate newspaper 
participation in the Independ- 
ence Drive, to provide ideas for 
promotion, and MO stimulate pro- 
motion. 

To effect this, he made the 
following assignments among 
participants in the ooo 
Harold Coffin, San Francisco 
( Calif.) Call:-Bulletin-e editorial, 
news, feature tie-ins; Robert H. 
Lampee, Pittsburgh (Pa.) Post- 
Gazette, advertising; Bert 
Stolpe, Des Moines (Ia.) Regis- 
ter and Tribune, 
Irvin S. Taubkin, New Yori 
Times, trade papers, Advertis- 
ing Council; Harry R. Roberts, 
Toledo ( 0.) Blade, and Raoul 


g, 
Post State committees; Andrew 
Hertel, Milwaukee (Wis.) Sen- 
tinel, NNPA convention, which 
opens May 15, the day the drive 
opens; and Frank A. Knight, 
Charleston (West Va.) Gazette, 
syndicates. 

Mr. Lowe will work with the 
ANPA, SNPA, Inland Press, 
and other press —_—, to co- 
ordinate the newspaper pro- 
gram. Mr. Knight will ieee a 
Bulletin on the drive to go to 
every daily newspaper in the 
country. 

Revresenting the Savings 
Bond Division at the confer- 
ence were: Leon J. Markham, 
sales director; Jacob Mogelever, 
chief, press and special promo- 
tions; Herbert A. Beuermann, 
chief, newspaper advertising; 
and Mr. Carow. 


Youth Forum 

One of the most impressive 
radio promotions staged by 
newspapers celebrated Sts afth 
anniversary this week. This 
the weekly Youth Forum spon- 
sored by the New York Times 
over its own station, WQXR. 
Starting in 1945 as a monthly 
half-hour program, the Youth 
Forum, endorsed by the New 
York City Board of Education, 
now broadcasts 45 minutes 
every Saturday morning. 

In its five years on the air 
under direction of Dorothy Gor- 
don as moderator, the Forum 
has aired the views of more 
than 1000 senior and junior high 
school students in 160 broad- 


circulation; 
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filled that the ©S. 


casts. Guests have included 
some of the world’s | fig- 
ures, and broadcasts have been 
staged from various places of 
interest, including head- 
ey ers at Lake Success, New 

Yor! 

Subjects for discussion ‘by the 
student panels cover the whole 
range of human interest and ac- 
tivity, although sticking pretty 
close to the —_— news. 
Broadcasts are ged before 
audiences of mudents and teach- 


The Forum has won num- 
erous awards in its five years. 
It is regarded by the Times as 
its principal radio promotion ef- 
fort, and as one of the most im- 
portant efforts in its whole pro- 
gram, a large one, of stimulat- 
-_ — people’s interest in 

e new 


In the Bag 

Sioux City (Ia.) Journal-Tri- 
bune issues a fact-filled market 
data broadside describing 
“Siouxland.” A map helps pic- 
ture the territory. 

Chicago Sun - Times, which 
seems to be busting out all over 
with snappy ideas these days, 
comes up with a simple gag 
that’s good. It puts out a broad- 
side on kraft wrapping paper 
saying “Here’s how to wrap up 
more family sales in Chicago. 
Broadside reports four result 
stories told by Chicago retail- 
ers. 


si Bright = 





Answers in the Ads 

READER RESPONSE to a question- 
and-answer contest tied up the 
switchboard of the Charlotte (N. 
C.) News for hours. Readers had 
to hunt through advertising a 
52-page business review edition 
for answers to 20 questions to 
receive a $1 prize. The News 
received 720 calls within one 
hour. 

. > +. 

Youth Award 

TAKING the spotlight from ju- 
venile deling y and f 
it upon the achievements of 
youth is the theme of a new con- 
test in which the Lynn ( Mass.) 
Item awards a cash prize of $5 
and a bank book with an initial 
deposit of $10 each week to a 
youth who has performed a 
remarkable “good deed.” Can- 
didates are nominated by teach- 
ers, parents and friends. 





_ < 7 
One World 
EvERY Two WEEKS, the Hills- 
dale (Mich.) Daily News is 


mailing 25 copies of the paper 
to distant parts of the world as 
part of the international rele- 
tions program of the | 

tary Club. 


* * . 


Classified Advice 

A FOUR-PAGE PAMPHLET devoted 
to suggestions to classified ad- 
vertisers has been issued by the 
Long Beach (Calif.) Press Tele~ 
gram, listing what readers want 
to know about real estate, auto- 
mobiles, help wanted, furniture 
a miscellaneous _ classifica- 

ons. 


4 Newspaper 
Employes Die 
In Train Wreck 


Four newspaper employes 
were among the 30 killed and 
several were among the 205 
injured the night of Feb. 17 
when two Long Island electric 
commuter trains collided at 
Rockville Centre, L. I. 

J C. Weeks, 30, of Mer- 
rick, L. IL, a writer for the 

Block Newspapers and a con- 
Le oe guy editor of Time, was 
kill n 1946, he was a mem- 
ber of the Baltimore, Md. staff 
of the Associated Press. While 
in the Navy in the last war, 
he was a skipper of a P-T boat 
that aided the rescue of 
Capt. Eddie _ Rickenbacker, 
by plane crashed in the Pa- 
cific. 

Others losing Be lives in- 
a Daniel Ely, 53, of 

ck, a a e.. of the 
pa Daily Eagle; Edward 
P. McBride, 37, of Bayport, 
L. IL, a printer for the New 
York Times, and Harry A. 
Casey, 47, of Seaford, L. L, a 
truckman for the New York 
Daily Mirror. 

as a Carson, of Bellmore, 
in charge of the night 
pots la 5 me | of the New 
Journal-American,  suf- 

fered a serious back injury. 

Two Long Island daiiies— 
Newsday and the Nassau Re- 
view-Star—quickly rounded up 
their staffs and had extras on 
the streets with picture and 
story coverage soon after day- 
light the next mo g. 

“We called all the photogra- 
phie personnel and all the edi- 
torial staff we could get, but we 
did not have more than 10 in 
all,” Alan Hathway, managing 
editor of Newsday said. “We 
put out an extra at 6:30 am.— 
our usual edition hour is 8:30 
—with 35 columns of stuff, 23 of 
photos and 12 of type. We 
sold between 25,000 and 30,000 
copies, the largest extra we 
have ever had. 

“Our office is seven miles 
from the scene of the wreck 
and communications were diffi- 
cult.” added Mr. Hathway. “It 
took reporters 45 minutes to 
make the seven miles because 
of od traffic iam.” 

. Greene, managing 
editor” of the Review-Star, said 
he used 10 reporters and four 
photographers and put out an 
extra at 6 a.m. (the usual press 
time on Saturday is 9 a.m.) 
with 24 columns devoted to 
news and pictures of the wreck. 
He said 10,000 extras were sold. 

“We carried the names of the 
29 dead correctly in the first 
extra,” said Mr. Greene. “Our 
plant, a half-mile from the 
scene, was open house for the 
metropolitan press. The story 
was a natural for us, as it hav- 
pened right in our back yard.” 

a 


Plans Garden Section 
Cuicaco—The Chicago Sun- 
dqy Tribune on March 19 will 
publish its second annual 
Spring Garden Supplement de- 
voted to news and advertising 
about plants, gardens, lawns. 


5] 


January Ads Up 3%; 


Autos 36% 


a gain of 3% over Janu- 
, in the 52 trend cities 
by Media a. a 


Index, cores com- 
pares the month’s total with the 
five-year January average. 
Every linage classification, 
with one exception, showed an 
increase over the figures for the 
1949 month. The exception was 
Classified, which finished on the 
debit side all through 1949. Its 
loss last month, however, was 
comparatively small—3.5%. 


measured 


Tops List 


As has been the case for many 
months, Automotive was the 
leading gainer in January, with 
an increase of 36%. It was also 
far ahead of all other classifica- 
tions: on the Index, with a gain 
of 140.4%. 

Total advertising, Retail, De- 
partment Store, and Total Dis- 
play, although their January 
gains were small, established 
their best records to date for 
that month. General, with a 
substantial increase of 8.1%, 
was still slightly below its Janu- 

ary record set in 1929—24,738,- 
885 lines. 


(Compiled by Epitor & PuBLIsHER from Media Records ~ ys enamel 


Pe. E&P 
Linage Linage Year Index 
Total Advertising 
PRs s08 (1950) 168,921,196 (1949) 163,977,331 103.0 125.5 
Pes Balwiss (1949) 207,865,385 (1948) 204,427,830 101.7 128.7 
S; 
BOE cco (1950) 131,764,197 (1949) 125,479,108 105.0 130.2 
ee 1949) 171,804,508 (1948) 166,804,051 103.0 156.9 
Classified 
| eee: (1950) 37,156,999 (1949) 38,498,223 96.5 111.8 
oan Boe (1949) 36,060,877 (1948) 37,623,779 95.8 112.7 
etail 
> | (1950) 94,782,834 (1949) 93,209,822 101.7 126.8 
RC. 50:2 (1949) 135,999,051 (1948) 133,146,459 102.1 135.3 
35,611,593 (1949) 35,140,348 101.3 125.0 
51,108,779 (1948) 49,332,006 103.6 135.5 
23,/30,442 (1959) 21,955,285 108.1 120.5 
,336,636 (1948) 25,702,540 102.5 114.5 
10,014,391 (1949) 7,361,876 136.0 240.4 
7,330,133 (1948) 5,842,784 125.5 180.3 
3,236,530 (1949) 2,952,125 109.6 123.4 
2,138,688 (1948) 2,112,268 101.3 112.2 





January Linage in Principal Cities 


— by Media Records, Inc. 


AKRON, OHI 
a= 1949 
Beacon Journal-e. . irass 1,497,490 
§Beacon Journal-S.. _524,806 
Grand Total. .... 2 2,158,425 2,022,296 ered 
§ Includes FARADE 28 


Knickb’kr News-e * 994,357 876,753 
Times Union-m 581,074 542, 2,201 
*Times Ui _ 347,075 075 _ 392,483 483 

Grana Total... .. 1,822,506 506 1,811,437 437 


*Includes AMERICAN 
36,750 lines and COMIC WEEKLY, 


560,116 
169,148 
560,529 





BAYONNE, N. J. 


1950 1949 

373,712 364,637 
, N. Y¥. 

380,741 922,677 


ALA. 
702,732 — 655,405 
1,203,745 1,010,348 
659,825 803,305 
_ 436,756 756 _488,067 067 


Grand Total..... 3,003,058 2,955,125 955,125 
t Includes Tits weer 41,452’ lines. 








55,750 lines and COMIC WEERLY, 
32,116 lines. 
includes THIS WEEK, 41,452 lines. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 














900 467,278 
622,983 505,7 
344,765 370,188 

1,135,535 965,879 
859,607 767,592 
829,264 740,955 

1,161,366 993,612 
934,068 901,722 

1,609,126 1,424,203 
$07,101 715,998 


101 367,436 
9,164,626 8,220,575 





Nore lobe (e) sold only in in combina- 
479,688 bas with either (m) or (S) Gi Traveler 
1,019,162 970,006 ation ragged either 
950. 920,427 jm) oF or (S) ican (e) sold only 
1,618,932 1,533,267 in com! 7 regs with either m5 Record or 
862,153 907,168 (S) Advertiser. ‘3 ‘m) sold in optional 

) Post. 
4,935,022 10,556 *Includes AMERICAN WEEKLY, 
‘AMERICAN EKLY, 55,750 lines and COMIC WEEKLY, 





includes 
55,750 lines and COMIC WEEKLY, 

3z;116 lines. 
t Intludes THIS WEEK, 41,452 lines. 


52 


32,116 lines. 
Includes THIS WEEK, 41, vot lines. 
Includes PARADE, 28,844 lines 





1949 
607,890 
653,359 

1,533,691 


2,794,040 
SRA14, 2,704 040 











0,00 

1,322,708 

Herald-American-e.. ~ »958 
i 5 














743,3 
*Herald-American-S 367, 431,217 
-Times-d....... 881,133 ‘99,022 
§Sun-Times-S. ..... _ 255,952 95: _273,370 370 
Grand Total. .... 6,600,823 823 6, 6,716,080 080 


oO 
*Includes AMERICAN WEEKLY, 
55.750 ylines and GOMIC WEEKLY, 
4 
{Includes THIS WEEK, 32,923 lines. 
§ Includes PARAD 28,844 lines. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
m 


guirersm,-...... 895,765 _ 875 010 
*tEnquirer-S.. |... 007 
ages 1,136,251 1 ‘O78 8r7 
Times-Star-e... 21. 1,165,316 1,096,201 
Sine cl indes ‘AideRICAN 10, 4083 B80 
ma bs ae 
55,750 li 


+ indian THIS ma oe 41,452 lines. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO’ 


Plain Dealer-m..... 1 1325, 068 999,11 
—s Dealer-S. 1,063,011 1,103,258 
peeseecoeces 2909 641,741 


Grand Total..... 4,593,082 90,852 
* —— AMERICAN WEE KLY, 


55,750 limes. 
af THIS WEEK, 41,452 lines. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


OF 

Dispatch-e......... 1,221,529 1,071,889 

Dispatch-S........ ¥ 8, 
itizen-e.......... 556,511. 557 777 
ee ee 283,999 274: 284 
rece — Journal-m 406,757 440, 364 
se edeeereens 55,388 70, 7389 
Grand Total. .... 3,217,517 3,134,040 

5, TEXAS 

TRIER, occscesnce 1,484,158 1,404,267 

tNews-S.......... 616,073 734, 

Times-Herald-e.... 1,663, 568,9! 

‘imes-Herald-S. . 613,791 765,722 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 
1950 














1949 
——- reer ry 960,607 935,050 
Leena meant 975,575 933,020 
Courier & Press-S.. 400,818 418,088 
Grand Total... .. 2,337,000 2,286,167 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 

Journal Gazette-m. my 288 588,877 
5 ournal Gazette-S.. 1/072 565,042 
News Sentinel-e. . 1, 126" 121 1,128 1,128,390 

Grand Total..... 2,209,481 2,282,309 

§ Includes PARADE, 28,844 lines. 

FORT _ TH, T 
Star-Telegram-m. . 529,497 472,516 
Star-Telegram-e.... 1,073,357 908,604 
Star-Telegram-S. 503,317 
PROMB-€... 0000-00 677,331 
Grand Total..... 2,726,774 2,561,768 
0, CALIF. 

BeO-€. . cccccccsces 982,21 903,851 
b caseensescies 378,534 442,377 
Grand Total... .. 1 yee 741 1,346,228 
Post-Tribune "1,141,690 1,126,550 
Post-Star (see Note) 457,608 © 449,702 
Nore: -Star (m) sold in compina- 
tion with Times (e). } a of one edition, 


Post-Star (m) only, is 
HARRISB' 
Patri 





Courant-m 








‘otal cose 


Nassau Review & 








Grand Total... .. 4,377 a KM = 
tIncludes THIS WEEE, lines 
DAYTON, Onio. 
950,223 910,227 
1,444,050 1,543,709 
“452 _ 452,586 "421,346 


2,846,859 ae 2,875,282 875,282 


Ws 749 621, 

212'798 _ 225,682 

418,661 1,167,995 
_477,985 


Grand Total..... 2.851.835 2,493,508 
Includes ¥ PARADE, 28,844 lines. 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
. 534,005 476,805 
707,772 658,602 





471,429 516,532 
Grand Total..... 1,713,206 1,650,089 
t Includes THIS WEEK, 41,452 lines. 

” S 873,418 
1,784,823 1,655,756 








55,750 lines and COMIC WEEKLY, 
32, 116 lines. 
{ Includes THIS WEEK, 41,452 lines. 
§ Inch PARADE, 28,844 lines. 
“DULUTH, MINN. 
| ee 9,643 bony jee 
ws-Tribune-m . 423,029 
News-Tribune-S. . 387,976 386, 755 
Grand Total..... 1,451,548 1,496,877 
674,903 
356,229 
_ 756,829 
Grand Total..... 1,786,961 
f Includes PARADES Seon i lines. 
ERIE, PA. 
Dispatch-Heralid-d. 628,552 140 
¥ -S ae so 
MEME Bicssciciccs, SEB caren 
Grand Total..... 1,546 1,860,279 
§ Includes PARADE 28,844 lines. 
EDITOR 











iven, 
G, PA. 

1, 007, 870 1,005, peas 
124121 121 





528,531 1,536 
1,410,201 1, 350, 179 





Grand T 2, 2,421,831 831 <,420,989 
§ Includes PARADE, 28,844 lines. 
HEMPSTEAD- 


TOWN, N. 


Y. 





553,587 512,925 
739,239 562,021 
ion, 1,147,782 929,504 
Grand Total..... a 2,004,450 

jp &. J 
Jersey Observer-e.. 518,726 492,132 

y’SHOUSTON, TEXAS 

hronicl -. 1,797,597 1,791,955 
Chronicle-S. 697,899 772,398 
Post-m. 1,150,695 1,171,904 
§Post-S 541, 605,990 
Press-e. . dees 700, 724,565 








Grand Total 


4,888,01 
§ Includes PARADE, 36,187 lines. 
INDIAN. >, I 





News-e 
Star-m 
TStar-S.. 
Times-e. 
§Times-S. 


Times Union-m . 





tal..... 


4,495,9' 
IS WEEK, 41,452 


Grand , 
t Includes THI 152 lines. 
§ Includes PARADE, 28,844 lines. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
1,052,588 974,108 
es 388,781 
_ 704,782 782 7%,911 


5,066,802 


2,281,178 178 2,155,800 


and To’ 
Finciudes PARADE, 28,844 li 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 








20, 
Ne' v 1 
Misror-e..........+ _ 637,696 _ 202,188 
Grand Total... .. 7 T7974 6 6,702,471 
* Includes AMERICAN WEEKLY, 
60,750 lines and COMIC WEEKLY, 
31,479 lines. 


}Includes THIS WEEK, 42,191 lines. 
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512,925 
562,021 
929,504 
004,450 
492,132 











292, 138 
3,702,471 
REKLY, 
EEKLY, 
91 lines. 


5, 1950 











January Linage 
continued from page 52 





er Journal-m 1,127, 04 1,050,816 
courier Journal-S.. 554. 173 67 
PPOs ccaviceses 1,108,275 108, 275 1,158,374 158; 374 
Grand Total... .. 2,789,778 789,778 2,842,457 842,457 
MEMPHIS, 
Commerc’l 


1 RopeatS 1 269, 533 1,112,173 
tCommerc’l 612, 704 
Press-Scimitar- _798,339 330 _781,483 1,483 
G Total..... 2,680,824 2,547,920 
Fincludes THIS WEEK, 41,452 lines. 
MERIDEN, CONN. 
MiAMI, FLA. 
wean 580 2,200,627 
534 1,006,810 
1,126,230 1,046,625 
"365,903 330,515 





Grand Total... .. 4 4,723,247 4, 4,584,577 $4 
bd mare ie AMBRICAN WEEKLY. 
es THIS WEEK, 41,452 lines. 
aA, We 
621, 159 
327.4 
1 oer304 1, oar oa 
—— 1,000,858 


3,833, 
pease 


















sin — and COMIC WEEELY, 
tIncludes THIS WEEK, 41,452 lines, 
? MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
pcctsocce 936,484 841,439 
GPS. .ccccccccece 1,496,768 1,315,565 
tTribune-S........ 660,106 793,013 
Grand Total..... 3,093 17 
fIneludes THIS wien aa 452 2 tines 
lo 0 69040688080 * 613,991. 607,757 
ADA 
a 94,280 
347 «=. 710,679 
72 1,322,792 
528 153,985 
= 177,887 





























571,813 
9 560,647 
97,996 220,916 
Grand Total... .. 1,349,115 1,353,376 
NASHVI 
— 974,673 825,289 
Tennessean-m...... 973,577 818,056 
Tennessean-S...... 471,807 541,824 
Grand Total. .... 2,420,057 2,185,169 
NEW HAVEN, C' 
Journal-Courier-m.. — 364,904 58, rd 
Register-e civéececs 1,128,661 1,094,845 
Register-S......... 346,431 312,391 
Grand Total... .. 1,839, re 1,766,124 :766,124 
NEW ORLEANS, L. 
Times-Picayune-m.. 1,661, 357 "4 609,991 
Times-Picayune & 

States-S 850,529 
Item-e 1 tia380 936,619 
States-e 848,378 876,909 

Grand Total... .. 404,754 4,274,048 
TtIncludes THIS WEER. 30,587 lines. 
NEW TORE, N. Y. 
5, 52,2 1,440,579 
po i 30,4: 1,511,547 
Herald Tribune-m. . 70,083 847,652 
tHerald Teens. 345,199 880,61 
m... . 1,579,4 1,375,656 
71,5: 1,127,067 
560,456 412,2: 
78,447 26C,438 
71,386 877,666 
406,74 445,205 
822,557 756,700 
128,389 53, 
23,161 850,597 
1,222,749 886,567 
863 629,235 
219, 534 256,021 





Grand Total... .. 12, ye 989 12,711,405 711,405 
*Includes AMER ICA’ WE! 
55,750 lines and COMIC WEEKLY, 
32,116 lines. 


+ Includes THIS WEEK, 41,452 4 

. #Includes SPLIT-RUN 44,740 Ii 

in (m) and 226,874 lines in 3 
NIAGARA FALLS, 


Gazette-e.......... 857; 925; 4 ¥ 567,094 


OAKLAND, CALIF. 
1950 


1949 
Post-Enquirer-e.... 553,069 691,302 
Tribume-e......... 1s es 
Tribune-S......... 842 
Grand Total. .... 2,293, 2,293,165 2, Ase, 737 






73,964 407, 
303.277 702/650 

















Grand Total..... 1,867,123 1,774,095 
NEBR. 
World-Herald (see 
Da ctaacncecs 893,699 
World-Herald-S.... _477 810 870 _banzor 
bse Total..... 1,371,569 569 parm 1,276,801 
orld-Herald sold in combina 
jn wn and (e). Linage of only one one efil- 
tion, (e), is given. 
‘ASADENA, CALIF. 
Star-News-e. = 793,047 683,951 
-News-S . - 825,140 364,043 
Pasadena 
Independent-m eer 
ena 
Independent-S , rs 
Grand Total. .... 2,147,561 1,047,994 
PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
Times-e.......-... 820,799 
PEORIA, ILL. 
J HO. oe eccce 481 860,403 
Journal-Star-S..... 373,778 443,000 
Star-m (see Note... eeccece wosece 
——_ Total..... 1,311,259 259 me epee 403 
‘ore: Peoria Star (m) ng 
a tand (e) linage. 
PHILADELPHIA, P. 
Evening pete. Leeson” 1,623,092 
*tBulletin-S é a 
taquierS LID Tonaioss ta. 
JOWS-Crc. ee eeeeees 103,648 _ 393,331 
Grand Total..... 5,284,131 284,131 5,084 5,084,200 
sayincides AMERICAN WEEKLY, 
tT Includes THIS WEEK, 41,452 lines. 
oe PA. 
785,926 765,953 
1,332,248 1,279,075 
+Press-S. 586,718 666,828 
Sun-Telesraph-e. 894,905 891,588 
-Telegraph-S... 508,416 566, "504 
Grand Total... .. 4,088,211 ,088,211 4,169,948 
Sfncudes AMERICAN WEERLY, 


ire ee lines and COMIC WEEKLY, 
Includes THIS WEEK, 41,452 lines. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 
Oregonian-m....... 5,381 964,286 
*Oregonian-S...... 426,352 553,604 
Journal-e.......... 934,530 960,208 
tJournal-S......... 291,233 337 328 





Grand Total... .. 2,577,496 2,815,428 

b= wont  AiRICAN WEEKLY 
fines 

ie THIS WEEK, 42,191 lines. 
POUGHKEEPSIF., N. Y. 

New Vorker-e...... 979 . 

New Vorker-S. . 189,620 

790,599 


ENCE, R. I. 
1,426,265 1,312,634 
628,986 598,485 
519,403 481 _81.176 











Grand Total... .- 2,574 2,574,654 2,392,295 

Includes THIS WEEK, 41,452 lines. 
QUINCY, MASS. 

Patriot Ledger-e.... ' 555,207 536,890 
READING, PA. 

Eagle (see Note)... copene 819,514 

dagle-< 165,288 201,015 





Grand Total 1,003,727 ,003,727 1,020,529 
Note: Eagle (e) and Times (m) sold in 
combination. Linage of one edition, Eagle 
(e) only, is given 
RICHMOND, VA. 
News Leader-e 1,240,719 1,124,525 
Times-Dispatch-m. . "961, 566 872, 
586,289 601,414 














1980 1949 
Register-Republic-e. ee 1,014,726 
‘637,644 

Son, 151 397,742 

— 1a 2, 2,050,112 112 

ST. LOUIS, M iO. 

855,193 613,542 

470,616 _ 547.931 
Dispatches... 'Bte273 800/080 
Star-Times-e....... 781,521 _ 826,711 


Grand Total. .... 222,760 4,112,941 112, — 
tIncludes THIS WEEK. 41,452 lines. 
Stnciates J PARADE, 27. lines, 

. PAUL, MINN. 
i 777, 350 


755, 
672,150 — 730,010 





996,510 1,008,050 
Grand 2,445,990 2,493,410 410 
Includes P PARADE, 28,844 lines. 

SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 

894 1.214, 142 

492 "488,765 

158 _181,326 

Grand Total. .... 1,981,344 1,884,233 
SAN ANTONIO, FEXAS 





rand Total..... 4,286,818 4,038,625 

iS Includes AMERICAN, WEEKLY, 

55,750 lines COMIC WEEKLY, 
32,116 fines. 


Theasep DIEGO, CALIF. 
— 807,316 
491,169 
1.214267 1,076,614 
587,298 579,074 





ee 3,156,848 2,954,173 
— FRANCISCO, a 








bb eecece 307, 247 
icle-S....... 425,512 511,007 
fener ee seeosee 1,037,324 120 
Letawee 565,532 657,043 
Cali-Balletia-¢ pueee C37 003, 
beascsesecce 682,204 718,302 
Total..... 4,177, 19,722 
* Includes AMERICAN WEEKLY, 
60,750 lines and EKLY, 
31,479 lines. 
tIncludes THIS WEEK, 4?,191 lines. 
'ADY, N. Y. 
Gazette-m......... 827,939 841,379 
Union Star-e....... 743,653 730,928 
Grand Total... .. 1,571,592 1,572,307 
|, PA. 

Tribune-m......... 86,296 494,541 
§Scrantonian-S 269,369 287,636 
Times-e....... 829,239 _ 806,223 
Grand Total..... 584,904 1 1,588,400 400 

§ Includes PARADE” 26; $52 lines. 
719,759 265, 
424,199 575,243 
1,150,672 1,099,488 
419,611 466,781 
Grand Total. .... 2,714,241 2,805,727 

bd La gars AMERICAN WEE! 


KLY, 
60,7. lines and COMIC WEEKLY, 
31, 4 lines. 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
646,104 


Journal-Tribune-e. . i 600,028 
Journal-S.......... 239,498 296,313 
Grand Total... .. 885, 896,341 
BEND, IND. 
Tribune-e.......... 1,024,993 033 
Tribune-S......... 373,645 414,804 


Grand Total. .... 1,398,638 1,367,837 
SPOKANE, WASH. 





Times-Dispatch-S.. . 
Grand Total..... 2,788,574 2,598,932 


ROANOKE, VA 


505,604 455,914 
259,725 272,788 
553.555 500,337 





Grand Total... 1,318,884 1,229.039 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Democrat 

Chronicle-m 1,239,360 984,170 
tDemocrat & 

Chronicle-S...... 587,381 630,528 
Times-Union-e. .... 1,299,256 1,116,332 


id Total..... 3,125,997 2,731,030 
ys iS WEEK, 41,452 lines. 
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Spokesman- 
Review-m....... 542,724 461,126 
tSpokesman- 
eview-S........ 495,413 607,536 
ee 779,639 _ 745,287 287 
Grand Total... .. 1,817,776 1, 1,813,949 949 


{Includes THIS WEEK, 42,191 lines. 
STOCKTON, CALIF. 


secant sscccowee 1 “1 Seeaes 
RACUSE, N. Y 

Herald-Journal! eo 1,417, 793 1,260, on 

* §Herald-American-S 05,6: 

Post Standard-m 715,992 537, 533 

Post Standard-S. ... 


265,091 320,696 


55,750 — and COMIC WEERLY: 


32,116 lin 
\ Enciades PARADE, 28,844 lines. 








1988 









708,024 
319,214 


1,625,069 
474,756 
276,642 
_ 4,780 
2,907,802 2,306,178 






































_ 








"789 Ye 791 
1,644,682 
68,720 
3,958,860 


882,858 
206,416 
367,088 

















—— 419,334 2,196,108 
” UNION é , N. J. ain 

Gente cA Mog.i78 684,633 
Observer Di: 206, 

| > hanenanageg 749,298 752°780 

Grand Total. .... 1 1,652,585 
WASHI , D. 

Herald-d.... 1,116,779 1,005,075 

*Times-Herald-S.. 399,960 447,431 

=< A et 

aatns por bas 

"748,630 "903,088 

6,755,668 6,881,133 





AMERICAN WESEKLY, 
55.750 lines and COMIC WEEKLY, 
t Includes THIS WEEK, 41,452 lines, 

— PARADE, 28,844 lines. 
Republican-m 641,475 612,178 
Republican-S . 259, & 

erican-e. . . $44,151 819,201 

1,744,831 1,688,358 

WESTCHESTER COUNTY 
259,234 
542,507 
667,183 
267,467 
270,437 





524,963 
283,513 
578,025 
764,932 


4,158,351 





Grand Total 854,546 2,612,621 

§ Includes PARADE, ae 844 = 
WORCESTER, 

360,381 379,914 

796,819 725,956 

_ 368,089 089 835,169 





Grand Total. .... 2, 2,025,289 289 1,941,039 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
Vindicator 
‘elegram-e 965,028 980,990 
§Vindicator 
Telegram-S...... 535,871 503,541 
nd Total. .... 1,500,899 1,484,531 
Tinted’ PARADE, 28,844 lines. 


(Continued on page 54) 


at 

Quits Voiler Paper 

Miami, Fla. — C. Joseph an 
der has resigned as 
manager of the new iseoutnp 
Mail because of differences with 
Publisher Harry Voiler, it was 
announced this week. 
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Figures Supplied by Advertising Linage Service 


BLUEFIELD, W. VA. 



































JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
1950 














e 1950 1949 1949 
(see 669,029 9 
eee 317,008 265,128 — 
‘Telegraph-S..... 1. 124,934 194,275 6 esis 
Grand Total... , 
oTR: — 'm) sold in combina- 
tion with Sunset News c vA 810,742 
. VA. 358,082 
Gazette-m.. 711,394 | 658,015 631,418 
Gazette-S. "482 270,222 29 320,317 
oa 096 582,751 
WENA oocazcsnc 187,711 212,022 Grand Total..... 2,075,431 2,120,559 
ako ty 1,723,010 Sune. .... — 400,121 506,673 
Observer-m........ 972,008 899,537 Sun-S (see Note) (+ 
Observer-$...00222: 480,525 474,004 HS. .eeeeee 128,400 _ 180,580 
Piicccrensaes 856,499 688,965 = Grand Total..... 711,490 646,262 
Grand Total; 2318,082 2,062,508 tober 1040. ” 
L 
(sacesaasie 630,773 522,327 eo 
Bs ccesacoas 327,370 358,507 Hteme.--.-------- a3 oN 
Y a 429,847 357,300 
peessnosse 621,268 _ 526,079 ‘Telegram-News-S... 134,494 120,303 
Grand Total. 1,579,420 1,406,013 1,006,553 905,393 
Journale... 5 $12,224 878,428 ie CALIF. oes 
Register-Guard-e. 952,901 500,078 281,536 333,190 
pes - many = as 322'676 363,948 
rand Total..... 44 794, ——— 
FOND DU LAC, ‘WIS. 2,147,647 2,127,860 
wa 522,904 470,866 ‘pea:sai 
ee 762,541 _ 794,750 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. : ¥ 
See ont? 4s 1,459,944 ee cee 
Timeve........+-- 628,162 628,752 cnaeaiae a 
== ORS Oey 269,796 242,820 mb ie 742.816 
Grand Total. 1 238, “871,572 gioees | Sos'i70 
Me senatas er ee 1,769,798 1,771,814 
Sees rans | Soz'tss BA UeTTO 671,128 
Daily News-e...... 564,727 570,280 1) 952441 «913/324 
Daily News-S...... 213,467 267,440 236, 245,682 
Grand Total..... 1,591,561 1,770,900 1,883,759 1,830,134 
: SUPERIOR, wis. 
Figures Supplied ’ ase 


by Publishers 















































Harry L. Woods 
Dies After Sale 
Of Newspapers 


WELLINGTON, Kan.—Harry L. 
Woods, 83, 3, founder of the Wel- 
lington News and_the 
weekly } — County News 
p—--aaaa Feb. 13 of a heart ail- 


Sale of Mr. Woods’ half in- 
terest in the two apers which 
he founded in 1901 was an- 
nounced just prior to his death. 
— control of the pub- 

by. fot concern was purchased 

Berkebile, general 

. Valentine, 

oaee aa blisher of the Clay 

Center ( .) Dispatch, and 

Mrs. James Martyn, Smith Cen- 
ter, Kan. 

Mr. Valentine, Mrs. Martyn 
and Mr. Berkebile, the new edi- 
tor and publisher of the two 
papers, had been Mr. Woods’ 
partners since 1947. 

Born in St. Joseph, Mo., Mr. 
Woods came to Wellington in 
1873 and was in the banki: 
business there with his father 
for several years prior to the 
launching of his newspaper ven- 
tures. He also managed the old 
Woods Opera House in Welling- 
ton until it burned in 1909. 


Weekly Transactions 

W. R. (Pop) Smith, former 
editor of the Macon (Ga.) 
News, has bought the weekly 
Cochran (Ga.) Journal from E. 
B. Talmadge. 

After his resignation from the 
Macon News, Mr. Smith went to 
Washington, where he wrote a 
column on national affairs and 
Georgia congressmen. 




















BATTLE CREEK, MICH. R x 
i to eee. 0 Ruth Mellenbruch is now edi- 
Enquirerand News-e 742,770 674,506 ‘Reporter-Ne 252,000 262,220 tor of the Arizona Range News 
Enquirerand News-S 272,902 231,742 at Willcox, Ariz. She and her 
——__ Grand Total. spiitiy 4 1124504 husband, D. F. Mellenbruch 
Grand Total..... 1,015,672 986,248 254,310 221,662 have purchased a half interest 
DAVENPORT, IOWA Y 162,176 in the paper from Mr. and Mr: 
810 sen.nen 383,838 C: O- Steppe. The Melienbruches 
249,284 281/316 : owned the News until 
846, 775,376 = Steppe remains as aie 
1,785,154 1,703,366 2 eee. 
GREEN BAY, WIS. : ie ee 
.. 881,118 932,932 Grand Total..... 1,963,976 1,826,636 = _3 ba Ames Ca) fae 
CITY, ‘. weekly, e Ames (Ia. aily 
108,576. 885,462 oe Tribune is announced by W. 
1,036,408 875,779 : 2 S. Rupe, who has published the 
753,540 748,016 — Grand Total..... 403,648 388,388 egy for many years. Les- 
Rega 2,509,257 News Messenger-e.. 222,096 238,084 the pg ge nd r.. 
"el? O16 324,828 News Messenger-S. 162,624 177,898 building and equipment end 
=e pal Grand Total..... 384,720 416,982 continue his commercial print- 
- - RIAs <sio<ucunee 259,280 251,160 ing business. , 
1,560,755 849,646 News-S........... 210,756 _241,276 Ctaries cahie patente 
mee 491,484 Grand ‘otal... .. 470,036 492,436 publisher of the New Lisbon 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS. bien AN sap 2 408,193 (Wis.) Times-Argus, has re- 
es: Sek SR eee.-:::::: meee aes Grek with Leurence Asad, 
tandard Times 304,710 327,152 eld b of the Albany ( Wis.) 
Hera 
et brine’ nabs 1.805802 Grane Total..... 1851.30 1,298,782 the weekly. The, Times: Argus 
PASSAIC, N. ° . ad been in the Leicht family 
Herald-News....... 812,837 740,401 Big Farm Edition for 61 years. 
nemo. aoe ROT 602 STERLING, Ill—The Sterling ‘'N Look’ r’ N. H 
Brownsville Herald-S 110,026 125440 Daily Gazette published a 64- “W@W LOOK in NN. fi. 
aes a aaa Tenaee page (tabloid) Farm Bureau MAncuester, N. H. — Three 
McAllen Monitos-e. 323'806 271180 edition Feb. 16. It started out Manchester newspapers pub- 
McAllen Monitor-S. 167,580 174.230 tO " a = page ae accord- lished ~— Union-Leader cor- 
ing to vertisin irector oration have adopted the “n 
Grand Total. .... 1,268,330 1,193,626 E. Macgregor, but it had to be k : pane 


c wee samme ne ILL. 
Dispatch: 775,698 776,062 
711,095 _761,082 


1,486,793 1,537,144 





expanded to accommodate unex- 
pected advertising copy from 
points beyond the Gazette’s 
trade area. 





look” in type. The New Hamp- 
shire Morning Union, Manchest- 
er Evening Leader and New 
Hampshire Suatey News now 
use Regal No. 
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Hardy's Condition 
Reported Critical 


aaa tthe P 

N. manager of the Penn- 
sylvania Newspaper Publisher's 
Association, is in a critical con- 
dition at Polyclinic Hospital 
here, his office reported this 
week. 

Mr. Hardy, who had _ heart 
trouble for years, was stricken 
last ne os an address 
in Syracuse, N He has been 
> the hospital ie since Jan. 





Club to Run A&N 


Journal for Charity 
Wasuincton—Operation of the 
Army and Navy Journal =a 
a trusteeship accepted . 
executive committee the 
Gridiron Club will result in 
creation of a method for distri- 
bution of profits to educational 
and charitable purposes as pro- 
vided in the will of the Tate 
Col. John C. O’Laughlin. 
Samuel H. uffmann, presi- 


NB dent of the Washington Evening 


Star Co., has been elected a di- 
rector of the publication to rep- 
resent the trustees, who are: 
Thomas L. Stokes, president of 
the Gridiron Club, Uni Fea- 
ture Syndicate; James T. Berry- 
man, vicepresident, cartoonist, 
boty ge Evening Star; Walk- 
r S. Buel, treasurer, Cleveland 
0) Plain Dealer; Paul R. 
Leach, ———, Knight News: 
papers; Lewis G. isto- 
rian, New York Times; James L. 
Wright, Buffalo (N. Y.) 7 
News; James Russell Wiggins, 
Washington Post; Benjamin M. 
McKelway, Washington Star. 
Management of the publica- 
tion will be carried on under a 
board of directors which in- 
cludes Mr. Kauffmann, —— 
H. Himes, an executor of the 
O’Laughlin estate; Joseph P. 
Tumulty, Jr., counsel and execu- 
tor of the estate; LeRoy Whit- 
man, editor, and Mrs. rothy 
M. Brown, secretary. Mr. hel 
man and Mrs. Brown were 


direct charge, under col 
O’Laughlin’s supervision for 
many years. 

s 
Dentist Advertising 
Hearing Is Delayed 


Hartrorp, Conn.— Thomas J. 
Conroy, assistant attorney gen- 
eral of Connecticut, has an- 
nounced a delay of several 
weeks in the scheduled hear- 
ings of 17 dentists, charged with 
violating a law which prohibits 
dentists from advertising. 

e persons to be brought 
before the Dental Commission 
are licensed dentists associated 
with dental laboratories. The 
Commission charges these den-. 
tists benefitted directly or in- 
directly from advertisements by 
the dental e-em 


‘Accent on Life’ 

Counc. Buiurrs, Ia.—J. R. 
Perkins, author of two best- 
seller Biblical novels, is writ 
ing a Sunday feature for the 
Council Bluffs Nonpareil. Titled 
“Accent On Life,” the column 
deals philosophically with prob- 
lems of the home and mind. 
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Earle Pearson, 
AFA Executiv 
Dies at 64 


_—_ —— 64, + oes of 
speci: services, a 
Federation of America, di 
Feb. 18, at Northern Westchest- 


er Hospital. Mr. ee lived A’ 


at Pound Ridge, N. 

Mr, Pearson was en in Ne- 
braska, studied at Nebraska 
Wesleyan University and 
uated m the School of Jour- 
nalism, University of Missouri 
in 1910. After work on the St. 
Louis (Mo.) Post Dispatch and 
with Redpath Horner Chautau- 
quas in Kansas City, he came 
to New York as executive secre- 


tary of the Advertising Club of : 


New York. In 1921, he joined 
AFA and in 1926 ‘became its 
general manager. 

He managed 24 national ad- 
vertising conventions and two 
international conventions, Lon- 
don in 1924 and Berlin in 1929. 
In 1936, Mr. Pearson received 
from Missouri its bronze award 
for distinguished service to 
journalism in leadership in pro- 
moting higher standards of prac- 
tice in advertising. In recent 
= rs he was active in promot- 

g high school essay contests 
on advertising and nationwide 
campaigns to bring about better 
public understanding of adver- 
tising. 

He was treasurer of the In- 
ternational Benjamin Franklin 
Society. 


D. W. Swiggett Dies; 


Noted Editorial Writer 
MILWAUKEE, Wis. re w. 
Swiggett, 67, former chief edi 
torial writer of the Milwaukee 
Journal, died Feb. 12 of a heart 
attack at Milwaukee Hospital. 
He had retired from the Journal 
in 1946 because of his health, 


after 35 years on the staff. 

A native of Morrow, O., Mr. 
Swigget was aduated from 
Harvard in 1 taught school 
for a short time and then sold 
textbooks. He came to the 
Journal early in 1912. He 


served two years in World War 
I and was di: ged with the 
rank of captain, resuming his 
work on the Journal. 

Mr. Swiggett received honor- 
able mention from the tzer 
Prize Committee in 1938 for dis- 
tinguished editorial writing. He 
was a member of the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors. 

Mr. Swiggett was a scholarly 
man. He could quote endlessly 
from Shakespeare, the Bible, 
Gilbert and Sullivan and most 
of the classics. He used to en- 
gage in friendly tests with the 
internationally known historian, 
Albert Bushnell Hart, on quot- 
ing the Bible. That was in the 
years Mr. Swiggett spent at 
Harvard. He graduated from 
Harvard in 1906. Mr. Swiggett 
liked to recall one instance in 
which he lost to Hart. The ref- 
erence was to the biblical char- 
acter, Amos. 

“Amos walked gently,” Swig- 
gett quoted. 

“No, no, Douglas,” Hart cor- 
eaten him. ‘Amos walked deli- 
ca 
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Obituary 


tary to fe and 
ow St. Lp 
nape yt 


press San gy 
went to the , by Falls (S. D.) 
. He went to St. 


Pelersbun 30 years 
_ on W. Macare “& tormer 
Lewiston (Mont.) Daily. S... 
in Billings, . Mr. 


trade on the Great Falls ( Mont.) 
Tribune. He served in the Mon- 
tana Legislature in 1937-38. 
Curis LYKxe, 48, formerly as- 
editor and 


sistant pro- 
motion manager of the San 
Fra ( -) News, Feb. 


ncisco . 
16. Since 1946, he had operated 
his own agency, Chris Lykke & 

Associates, in San Francisco. 
Mr. LYKKE, a a president of 
the San Francisco Club, 
has served as editor-owner of 
the Culver City (Calif.) Call, 
and on the staffs of the New 
York a. eo papers, 
the OPA and th S. Tr 
Department’s A dt. cam- 


gns. 

CuHartes B. Nicnotson, 84, 
former chief Washington corre- 
spondent of the Detroit ( Mich.) 
Free Press, at Northampton, 
Mass., Feb. 10. 

Epcar R. Mason, 81, who re- 
tired 25 years ago after serv- 
ing a quarter century as circu- 
lation manager of the Flint 
(Mich.) Journal, at Grand 
Blanc, Mich. 

Wu. B. Ho rt, 48, member 
of the editorial staff of the Los 
Angeles (Calif.) Mirror and 
former managing editor of the 
Marshall (Mich. ) Evening 
Chronicle, at Arcadia, Calif., 
Feb. 18. Mr. Hott was mayor 
of Marshall when - went to 
California in 1948 to join the 
staff of the North Hollywood 
Valley Times. 

Epwarp JorcEenson, 59, televi- 
sion commentator and former 
newspaperman, in Los Angeles. 
Calif. He was once manele 
editor of the Oakland (Calif. 
Post, Fort Worth (Tex.) Rec- 
ord, Oakland (Calif.) Tribune, 
New York American, — At- 
lanta (Ga.) Geor He 
switched to television ‘t 1943 
and worked for both ABC and 
CBS in Hollywood. 

Epwin B. Inocuts, 54, reporter 
for 27 years with the Boston 


( Mass.) to in Arlington, 
Mass., Feb. 
JOSEPH y sie Connors, 


66, managing editor of the Day- 
ton (O.) Daily News from 1940 
to 1945 and a member of the 
editorial 

Feb. 19. 


L. A. Printer Retires; 
On Job Before Bombing 


Los ANGELES—Al Bates, 65, 
printer, the sole remaining em- 
ploye of the Los Angeles Times 
who was on the payroll when 
the newspaper was bombed Oct. 
1, 1910, retired recently. He 
joined the Times the year be- 
fore the dynamiting plot. He 
had been a cigar maker. 


staff for 42 years, 


Death Claims 
Corbin at 56; 
Ill Long Time 


,» Minn.—Charles 
assistant executive 
editor of the Minneapolis Star 


MINNEAPOLIs, 
R. Corbin, 
and Minneapo- 
lis Tribune, and 
former manag- 
ng editor of 
the Toledo (O.) 
Blade, died 
Feb. 20 after a 
long illness. He 
was 56 years 
old. 
Born in 
oO. 


o- 
hio =" Uni- 
versity. After 

ar I service, Corbin 
he joined the staff of the Zanes- 
ville Signal, and later went to 
the Toledo Blade, of which he 
was managing — 14 years. 

From 1942 to Cor- 
bin was with ‘fe press division 
of the wartime office of censor- 
= in W: gton. 

He is the author of a journal- 
ism textbook, “Why News Is 
News.” 

Planning of the news and 
editorial facilities in the new 
Star ibune bi ig was 
his last assignment. Though 
learning early in 1948 that he 
had but a short time to live, he 
completed his work with the 
architects and checked details 
of construction until ril, 
1949, when, two weeks before 
dedication of the new building, 
he was taken to the hospital. 

Mr, Corbin was a member of 
the American Society of News- 
pa per = Phi Delta Theta, 

igma Chi and Alpha 
Phi -R yom of the 
Sojourners, Torch and National 
Press clubs. 


® 
Pageant Edition 
Eucene, Ore.— The Register- 
Guard is making plans for a 


Pageant peat to be published and its 


Sunday, J Deadline for 
ads for the first of the three 
special sections is May 1. 





inger and other newsmen ‘were 
used as a shield 

anthracite miners as They fai 

a body of militia with guns 
drawn. There were no shots 
fired, however, and he and 
others escaped ‘unhurt. 

Mr. Reitinger covered the 
first baseball World Series 
played under the present sys- 
tem in 1905 and he wrote all 
his stories in pencil. 

When President 
Cleveland died at 
Mr. Reitinger flashed the news 
over the AP wire as he re- 
ceived it from David Lawrence, 
then a culm correspondent. 


College Gets File 

Harrissurc, Pa.— A complete 
file of the Harrisburg: 
predecessor, the Star- 
Independent, da from 1830, 
has been given to Pennsy: lvania 
State College. 


Grover 
n, 





Administrative 
Advertising 
Cartoonists-Artists 
Circulation 


1. Draft a 4-time ——— 
and send to us 
beginning of the “Classified 


on receipt 
executives cal 
Dapers and ‘allied fields. 


— ad copy. 


7 the ie ar are seeking. 
DITIONAL SERVIC 





NOTICE! 
IF YOU ARE LOOKING FOR A POSITION 
IN ANY OF THE FOLLOWING FIELDS: 


You Will be Interested in the Following Services: 


insertion ad — a a eutiteines 
payment. of rates 
Section 

Fill out letely the registration card which will be sent to you 
° eos tof ~4 This card will be made = vallable to 
on us for help for all departmen 


8. The object of this optional registration te By. eas a4 


E & P PERSONNEL SERVICE 
1475 Broadway, Suite 1700 
Tel.: BRyant 9-3052 


Editorial 
Mechanical 
Photography 
Public Relations 
(Detail: 

) 


New York 18, N. Y. 








N. Y. Weeklies 
Study Adoption 
Of Ethics Code 


Syracuse, N. Y.— Members of 
the New York Press Association, 
here last D prgebnnne cage age the 
naming a committee to study 
the estab of a code of 
ethics for the state’s weeklies. 

The step was taken after a 
panel discussion directed by 
Mason E. Smith of the Gouver- 
neur Tribune-Press, with John 
R. Clark of the Walton Reporter 
and Joseph C. Jahn of the Suf- 
folk County News. 

The code recently presented 
to the national convention of 
Sigma Delta Chi was used as a 
starting point for the discussion. 

Opinion was sharply divided 
as to the advisability of estab- 
lishing such a code. One group, 
of - ch mag oy the key 
spokesman, any code 
of this type, stating it consists 
of general ethical standards al- 
ready known and accepted. One 
af the key objections was that 
such a code does not take into 
petit ion the matter of com- 

on among newspapers. It 
was further stated by opponents 
of the code that it would be 
ag nnd impossible to enforce. 


as an objective which editors 
ttain. 


mesa 
oy Percy of the 
Brighton-Pittsfard Post was elec- 
ted president to succeed Jacob 
H. Strong, Jr., of the Rhine- 
beck Gazette. Two newly elec- 
ted officers are Donald Christie 
of the Fort Plain Standard-Cou- 
rier, vicepresident and Thomas 
#. Alvord, Livonia Gazette, sec- 
George J. Measer, Am- 


herst _ Was renamed as 
General excellence awards 


went to the Croton-on-Hudson 
News, Schoharie County Jour- 
nal and Queens Post. 


who virtually scooped the South 
on the story of Jefferson Davis’ 
death for his paper, died in his 
sleep on Feb. 18. He was 81 
a ool 
n employe since 1886, he had 
been with the paper since it was 
set by hand to the light of kero- 
sene lamps. 
He was hanging around the 


telegraph office late one night | 


when a dispatch came through 
from New Orleans to a New 
York paper that Mr. Davis had 
died. The story was in detail. 
“Col. Mike” slinked out, came 
to the Advertiser office, and 
prepared a dispatch for the pa- 
per. By this stroke of luck, the 
Advertiser scooped every South- 
ern newspaper outside of New 
Orleans. 

In addition to being mechan- 
ical superintendent, he was as- 
sistant foreman and composing 
room foreman. He was on the 
job and active until his death. 
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}-Scholarship 

ANGELEs—Honoring the 
memory of Edith R. Allen, man- 
ager of the Southern California 
office of the California News- 
paper Publishers Association, 
who died in 1946, Theta Sigma 
Phi has announced a college 
scholarship for women students 
in Southland colleges which 
confer degrees in journalism. 
The $500 award, said Miss Sally 
Moore of the Herald-Express, 
will be financed by the group’s 
— “Fascinations,” a fashion 

ow. 


New 
Los 





NEWSPAPER—BROKERS | 
bay a ggg a LS eon 
a ewspaper Prope 
Monntain States & Southwest 
DAILIES OR WEEKLIES 
ey E. Mohler & Associates 
812 Boston Bidg., Denver, Colo. 


Por any size peper contact 
ODETT & OD , Brokers 
Pablishers for Many Years 
P. O. Box 527, San Fernando, Calif. 
PROSPEROUS Iowa, Nebraska, South 
Dakota Newspapers. Herman Koch, 
2610 Nebraska St., Sioux City, Iowa. 
CALIFORNIA DAILIES, WEEKLIES 


J. A. Snyder, 3570 Frances Avenue 
enice, California 








CLASSIFIED 
ADS 


Situation Wanted 
(Cash with Order) 
1 time—$.50 per line 
*4 times—$.40 per line, per insertion 
HELP WANTED AND 
ALL OTHER CLASSIFICATIONS 
t time—$1.00 per line 
*2 times—$.90 per line, per insertion 
*4 times—$.80 per line, per insertion 
*For consecutive insertions of same 





copy. 
Additional charge of $.15 for the 
use of box en, ong 
3 lines minimum, 
Count as = 5 letter 
Ads with white space and/ 

8 pt. caps and over ay A, -*- 
— basis of 14 lines per column 
Count four words for box number. 
No abbreviations. 


Postage charges incurred for for- 
warding PACKAGES will be added. 


Forms close Wednesday noon. 


WHEN ANSWERING BLIND ADS, 
please address them as follows: Box 
Number, EDITOR & PUBLISHER, 1475 
Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. DO 
NOT SEND ORIGINAL MATERIAL. 


NEWSPAPER—BROKERS 


ESTABLISHED NEWSPAPERS 
with profitable records en fair terms 


. R. ER’ 
$987 Orange St., Riverside, Oal. 


THIS 29-year-old agency operates on 
the basis of a square deal for buyer 
— Felgh A Box 192, Mt. 

mer Agency, Box 5 le 
Pleasant’ Michigan. 


NEWSPAPER VALUATIONS 


Tax and all other pu e8. 
A. NTHUYSE 


8. VAN BE SEN 
446 Ocean Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
WESTERN DAILIES, WEEKLIES 


owns & Oo. 
1046 Washington, Denver, Colorado 


MAY BROTHERS, Binghamton, N. Y. 
Established 1914. Newspapers bought 
and sold without publicity. 











ARTHUR K. WHYT 
& Associates 
NEWSPAPER CONSULTANTS 
827 Hilldale Ave. 
Los Angeles 46 


ones 
Madison 6-2224 
Bradshaw 2-4116 


MIDWEST PAPERS: Bailey-Krehbiel 
Service. Successors to Clyde H. Knox, 
218-19 Journal Bidg., Salina, Kansas. 


SPECIALIZING IN SOUTHERN 
properties. Good investments from 
$3,000 cash up. Client wants daily in 
small or medium city. Asa publisher 











*xkSound investments in selected Pub- 
lication Properties. Arthur W. Stypes, 
625 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 


MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 





AVAILABLE FOR INSPECTION 
Guaranteed Rebuilt 


LINOTYPES INTERTY PES 
All Models On Display 
Visit Our Showroom 
D. C. ARMSTRONG & CO. 


817 North Broad Street 
Phila. 7, Pa. Walnut 2-7410 





FOR SALE—PONY AUTOPLATE, 
22% cutoff, good condition, $4,000. 
B. THE E 


.0.B. . 
COMPANY, 400 W. Madison St., Obi- 
cago, Ill. 





PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


COUNTY SEAT, upper midwest, sound, 
prosperous area. O other 
small town paper in 
over $40,000.00. 
Two linotypes, 5 





county. Grossing 
Highly profitable. 
presses, 

e r and job equipment. Car- 
ries all county legals. Some terms but 


we meed the cash or this paper would 
never be offered. Write Box 5148, 
Editor & Publisher. 





OPPORTUNITY IN SOUTH, semi- 
weekly grossing $43,000 without job 
shop, growing eollege-industrial town 
of 9,000 serving ectaiages | well beyond 
its county, circulation all paid and ad 
rates good, near daily stage and needs 
sound financing. A rgain at 
$45,000. Box 5137, Editor & Pub- 
isher. 
WRITE FOR LATEST LIST of news- 
paper Properties for Sale. MAY 
RROS.. Binghamton. New York. 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA WEEKLY. 
Three machine shop, Goss comet. 
Gross $75,000 year. Nets $18,000. 
$25,000 handles. Jack L. Stoll, 4958 
Melrose Ave.. Los Angeles 27. Calif. 
THREE CHOICE NEWSPAPERS 
Promising daily in third city of West- 
ern State for $160,000; Plant worth 
$00,000. 





Semi-weekly doing more than $70.000 
for $65,000; potential daily. 


Exclusive newspaper and printing 
business doing over $100.000, for 
$85.000, plant worth $80.000. 
J. R. GABBERT 
8937 Orange, Riverside, Calif. 





PUBLICATIONS WANTED 


ATTENTION SOUTHWEST 
Editor of jonally known l-eity 





FOR SALE 

Cutler-Hammer two-motor full 
automatic newspaper press drives ang 
control panels. 220 volt, 3 phase, 60 
cycle ‘AG. Complete with resistors amé 
ash button stations: 

7 Two 75/7 % H.P. crosshead type, 
equipped to parallel, pair will power 
4 or 5 unit press. 

Two 40/3 H.P. faceplate type, 
equipped to parallel, each will power 
4 decks single width, quad or 16-page 
tubular, press. 

Used, serviceable, recently with- 
drawn from aor, reasonably priced, 
immediately available. 
re Eastern Color Printing Oo., 
Waterbary 20, Conn. 


FOR SALE 


A prominent rotogravare printing con- 
cern has available for immediate = 





hours. 
52 x 70 and deliver at speeds up & 
6,000 sheets per hour. Automatic 
jogging and stacks up to 10.000 sheets 
ner skid. Box 5170, Editor and Pu 
lisher. 





24-PAGE HOE PRESS, 3 deck, 2 
wide. A © drive. casting equip 
Dent. George 0. Oxford. Boise, Idaho. 


ROTOGRAVURE PRESS 
8 Webendorfer Units. with reel stand, 
double former, donble tabloid folder, 
steam drums and blower, arran 
one color an ck, meximum 
width 58 inches. 


BEN SHULMAN ASSOCIATES, INC. 
500 Pi 7 


fth Ave., New York Cit; 








daily wants to buy all or part interest 
in solid daily, preferably Texas, must 
he in Southwest. Oash deal or as 
vou prefer. Oan also bring bnsiness 
personnel. Nothing under $150.000 
gross. and no brokers. please. Strict- 
est confidence. Box 5082, Editor & 
Publisher. 

SOUTHERN DAILY and weekly prop- 
erties needed for financially qualified 
newspanermen. Personal negotiations. 
L. Parker Likely. 607 Times Build- 
ine. St. Petershure. Fla. 

$40.000 DOWN payment on Mid-West 
or South-West small daily. Box 95, 
Nowata, Oklahoma. Bank reference. 
WELL FINANCED. COMPETENT 
buyers for western dailies or weeklies 
in $15,000 to $300.000 class. In- 
aniries strictly corfidential. No list- 
ing charge. Reasonable commission. 
Ray FE. Mohler and Ascoriates. 312 
Boston Blde¢., Denver 2, Onlorado. 











MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 





INTERTYPES, MODELS A & O 
Tntertype. model ©. 42 em: 
Miehle and Duplex Flathed Presses 


NORTHERN MACHINE WORKS 
Marshall & Jefferson Streets 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 





7 COL., 2 REVOLUTION, Whitlock 
Premier newspaper press and_Eeli 





folder. Roanoke Leader, Roanoke, 
Alabama. Phone 73 
5-Unit Scott 


Roller Bearing Press 
Pair of Folders 
All Electrical Equipment 
including Drives 
DULUTH HERALD 


& NEWS-TRIBUNE 
Duluth, Minnesota 





We have a large list of good used 
equipment in our files. Send us your 
requirements. You will save money. 


CROSS FILES 
211 Marion Bldg. 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 





now y for secrecy. 

If for sale, list property with me. In- 

spections and appraisals. J. B. Snider, 

° Natchez Evening Times, Natchez, 
188. 











WHEN you want to buy or sell any- 
thing in the graphic arts field——ALL- 
WAYS remember nters Trouble 
Shooter, New Haven, Conn. 








8-PAGE DUPLEX flatbed, Serial 738, 
220v.-AC, 16 chases, two sets rollers, 
available now, $4,500. Statewide, 
Boise, Idaho. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER for February 25, 1950 
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MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 
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MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 





MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 





COMPLETE 
NEWSPAPER PLANT 


COMPOSING ROOM 


7—Model 31 Linotypes 
— " 32 ” 


— > -_— * 
-" © * 
—"* - * 


(Serial numbers of the above ma- 
chines are over 58,000) 


Over 50 Fonts New Mats: Coronas, 
Excelsiors, Vogues, Spartans, 
Bodonis, Gothics—all in series 


LUDLOW, 4 Cabinets New Modern 
Type Faces 


ELROD, F, Electric, 17 molds 


5 Modern Saws, Steel 
Tables, Proof Presses, 
Cabinets, etc. 


PRESS ROOM 


HOE Octuple Press 32 straight—64 
collect, New Cylinders, 
— Folder — 22%" cut-off, 
AC. 


Make - up 
Galley 


STEREO 
Complete Stereotype Equipment, 
Stahi Former—Radial Router— 


Heavy Duty Mat Roller—etc. 


MOST MODERN NEWSPAPER 
MECHANICAL 
PLANT EVER OFFERED 


Write! — Wire! — Phone! 
BEN SHULMAN 
ASSOCIATES 


500 Fifth Avenue 
New York 18, New York 





BRyant 9-1132 
FOR SALE: 25 H.P. 0 R.P.M. 
Westinghouse Motor, completely re- 


Independent Publishing Com- 
pany, Anderson, 4 


COMPLETE 6 Linoty; ea a aper 
composing room with lrod, 
mat roller, 44 chases, aan “50 fonts 
type, make-up tables, galleys, turtles 
and miscellaneous equipment avail- 
able —" -e (in New York area). 
Shown by ap; eatmnent. Box 51656, 
Editor & Publis: 


FOR SALE—Goss 24-page relent 
Press. Co 








line, single width 

sators between deck. A.0. drive. 
mechanical aan. 

THE W. 5 net aly 4 . MEZO COMPANY 
400 W. Madison St. Chicago 6, Ill. 





100 HP AC Full automatic motor 
drive, complete. 75 HP AO Full auto- 
matic motor drive, two parallel 75 
AO motor drives for 150 HP use. 
George ©. Oxford, Boise, Idaho. 


GOSS 45-0 Heavy _— Mat Roller, 
AC Motor, located A a. 

Scott Dry Mat Roller, AO motor, lo- 
cated west coast. 

Hoe Light Duty, “45 inch oe for dou- 
ble pages, AC motor, west coast. 
GEORGE 0. OXFORD, Boise, Idaho 


LUDLOW, Sectors » rebuilt with water- 
cooled mold; Serial 0438, 22% picas, 
‘as heat; new cabinet and five good 
fonts mats, with all necessary acces 
—. $4,000.00 Can be seen in op- 


Goss Gurved Router, 215%-in. cut-off, 
Series 130, Cat. 558. protected f = 








NEWSPAPER PRESSES 
Tubular, Rotary and Flatbed 
JOHN GRIFFITHS CO., INC. 


11 West 42 Street 
New York = 18 





STEREOTYP 

fede. 3 New weal = "Tables & 
eig! ewspaper 

Chases. r & Job Frees, 

Folders and Ori Cutters (both new 

and used.) Send for Current List. 


Thomas Hall” Com: Inc., 120 
West 42nd St. New York’ 18 8. 


82-PAGE HOE Simplex Press. 2234- 
cutoff. Two plates wide. In 
Outler-Hammer AO 
and Outier-Hammer newspaper con- 
bi ag release about Se — 
st. Ideal for a newspaper ing 
os it bed to ° matin. Osa 
in 





plant, "WDeter “than, rinting 
an etter than “aver 
Conta’ age, griting 4 


reaulia. ct Palmer 
Amarillo, een 
2. 


Manager 
GisbeNews: for fall informa’ 
ROTOGRAVURE WEB PRESS. Hoe; 





‘ ti 

folder, Prints 2 colors an 
units can be arranged to 
colors and monotone. Paper width 68 
inches. Press can oe, es Box 
5060, Editor & Publis 


WHY PAY MORE! Immediate de- 
livery on L. & B Heavy Duty Newspa- 
per Turtles in any quantity. Oast 





up or down. With 4-inch east iron 
wheels in ball bearing swivel fork, 
$59.50. Same wheel and fork, but 
with Durex wheel bearing, $62.50. 
With 5-inch Darnell steel. wheel in 
ball bearing, swivel steel fork. $71.50. 
With 5-inch Darnell rubber wheel Be 
ball bearing, swivel steel fork, $74.5 
All prices F.O.B. hipped fully = 
sembled and crated. Satisfied cus- 
tomers in practically every state in 
the Union. 90% of North Carolina 
dailies are using L rtles. 
Write for literature or order direct 
from this ad. 
L. & B. SALES COMPANY 
113 West Market Street 
Elkin, North Carolina 





FOR SALE 


HOE mop WIDTH, 23 9/16” cut- 
off. 16-32 Page Capacity with % and 
% Page Folder. 


Goss 4 UNIT. my ooo gg 22%” 
cutoff, 32-64 Page Capacity. 


GOSS 4 deck color-press, 2234” 
HOE 16 Page Simplex 


DUPLEX MODEL A in excellent con- 
dition. 
GOSS COX-O0-TYPE recently Rebuilt. 


COMPLFTR STEREOTYPE 
EQUIPMENT 
BEN SHULMAN 
ASSOCIATES, INC. 


500 Fifth Ave. New York 18, N. Y. 
one: BRyant 9-1132 


cutoff. 





KELLY B. 17x22 $3600 RECENTLY 
overhanled. 4 - will trade on 
good Vertical or platen. — 


Education, Highland Tilinois 





16-PAGE SCOTT rotary press with 
color cylinder, now in daily use, in- 
eluding mat roller — all cylindrical 
stereotype equipment. We are replac- 
ing with larger eeniaa in new build- 
ing. Our on present site of 16- 
page press expires April 30. We must 
sell in next two — oan take 
$8,000.00 as is, 





Northwest TT: Foundry, 507 8. 
Fourth 8t., me + ié, Minn. 


wher w. 
— Suffolk irninia). ‘News Her- 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER for Pebruary 25, 1950 








LIQUIDATION SALE 
NEWSPAPER PLANT 


FORMERLY OWNED BY 


—NEW YORK SUN— 
280 Broadway, New York 


ALL MOTORS ALTERNATING CURRENT 


2—Hoe 4 Unit Octuple 
Presses—223/,"" cut-off 
(with Roller o~_ and Rubber 
llers 


3—Double Wood Junior fateclstes with 


Pots & Pumps, 3—Wood joshavers, 3— 
Hoe Shavers, 


2—St Saws, 2—Hoe 
Monarch ft! Mat Rotter, Searcher, 2 
Royle ay 2~i lat Casters, 
e Ink i tanks, So Torties, 20—Stereo- 
type Trucks, 3—Chain Hoists, 75—Stereo- 
type Chases, Etc. 


2\ 
—_— & Intertypes 
190 Fonts Linotype Matrices 


Linotype Kemp Furnace with Auto- 
matic Margach Water Cooled Pig 
Molds and water cooled full page 
flat caster. 


20 Tons of Linotype Metal 


|—Monotype Giant Caster, |—Type- 
making Machine, 5—Monotype 
Straight Composition Casters, 3— 
Material Making Machines, 2—Key- 
boards, Monotype Molds, Mats, Mat 
Cases. etc. 


COMPLETE 
COMPOSING ROOM 


COMPLETE 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING 
DEPARTMENT 


MACHINE SHOP— 


LARGE QUANTITY 
MISCELLANEOUS 
EQUIPMENT 


EVERYTHING PRICED FOR 
QUICK DISPOSAL 


SALE UNDER SUPERVISION OF: 


PRINTCRAFT 
REPRESENTATIVES 


277 Broadway 
Worth 4-1370 





Cable: PRINTREP, N. Y. 


New York 7, N. Y. 


24-PAGE HOE WEB PRESS 


2 plates wide, three units of eight 
pages, 23 9/16" sheet cut, AC mo- 
tors, complete stereotype equipment. 


THOMAS W. HALL CO. INC. 





Stamford—Connecticut 
FOR SALE — Model 25 Linot: 
41972. Electric pot, motor, feeder, 
molds. Herald-Review, Decatur, Ill. 
FOR SALE. 
Double Junior Wood Autoplates with 
9-ton stereo pot and pumps, Wood 


Autoshaver, also single Junior Wood 


277 Broadway, New Yerk 7, 





NEWSPAPER PRESS ENGINEERS 
E. P. WALLMAN AND COMPANY 
——- ye 





penn er bses 
"ems TMinois 
ment, dismant! 


graced, foi 
and ~ distance 


CASEY TRUCKING 


& RIGSING CO., Inc. 
660 nage = Brockiza | 17, N.Y. 


MASON-MOORE-TRACY, Inc. 
Printing Press Engineers 
Machinists and Movers 

Web, Offset, Flat-Bed Experts 

We will move, erect or repair presses 

NYWHERE 
28 East 4th St., New York 8, N. ¥. 
Phone: SPring 17-1740 
MACHINISTS—Dismantling, 


Repairs, -. service ps 
wide, 


LORENZ PRINTERS 


MACHINISTS COMPANY 
3626 — 31 St., Long a oe 1, N.Y. 
STillwell 6-0098- 


LOYAL S. DIXON CO. 
NEWSPAPER PRESS ERECTORS 
eee 


Newspaper penverer ‘Installations 
nw 
788 N. Victory Blvd. Burbank, Calif. 


MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT WANTED 


WANTED TO BUY: 
width Hoe or Goss Press, 21 
21% cut-off. Furnish all details. Box 
No. 5046, Editor & Publisher. 





NEWSPAPER —— 
led, moved. 








moving. 

















Single or —_ 


WANTED 
8 pees, Goss Oox-0-Type Model A 
lex, 
page Brees, preferably with Storeo- 
presses immediately. 
NORTHERN Bae 
Philadelphia 22, Pennsylvania 





GOOD USED ROTARY 26 

press. Give price, locatica, pes | 
Sevariation, when available, etc. No 
brokers. Box 5092, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 

WANTED TO BUY directly from 
owner second hand Duplex pres tee 
erfect condition, not too old, 

aily of 5,000 gee Box ‘5171, 
Editor & Publis 

WANTED TO SOY Secale Press 
preferably with additional color; 
22%” cut-off; with ogee kn a 
ment; also conveyors. 

good condition. — fall "artaile in- 
cluding age and speed. when avail- 











Fae ll price. Box 5100, Editor me Pub- 


57 











a 
MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT WANTED 
ng Rl | 


ge Depts "abu. 
r & Publisher. 








5120, 


‘Saxe. 
NEWSPAPER PLANTS 
NEWSP. 

+e) PRESSES 

BEN San ver Rew Fort 6 INC. 
wane A oa = rk City 





Pony Auto) ae Carved Toute: 
oo, ae sane A ‘Gatier Ham: 
yor, 
Chases. a 6013, Editor & Publisher 
GOSS Press single width (t pages 
ride, 1844 “inch Printing diameter 
or k for 
Give f iF detail 
eg — = prices. Box ‘ioa2, 
Get more for your surpl 
We have a long list of my 
our files. md _us your list. 
OSS FILES 
1 Marion Bldg. 
Giewelana 13, Ohio 
WANTED TO BUY—TWEL used 
chases suitable for use so to 1 
Dupl = Lg my Hzeest 20 used tur- 
. Mus m first cl; 
The Geneva Free Press, a 
'D TO BUY: Singl 
Ba or Goss folder, 21% “o re 


Ont-off. a 
Hebe Box No. 5046, Editor & Pus 








WANTED—FLATBED AND ROT, 
eee. Any Any make. Mat rollerss ail 
ona te reotype ent. 1o- 


RICHARDSON SOVDE CO., 
ieoan nF “Mion 
BOOKS 
BONUS PLANS THA’ PUR 
WANT AD VOLUME 


NC. 








k the Howard 
simp =~ “your "prob Rae 


ping an incentive 

production of your Ber plan a 
ig a7 an of incentive 3 
on brackets pies aay ideas used 
to 


Advertions Service 
Daily News Tower, Miami 82, * vis. 





FEATURES 


CORRESPONDENTS AND 
REPRESENTATIVES 
LANCE writer | for 
da Accept 
assignments women’s 


articles 
and features ta Gorki. fi7 W. 113 
Street, New "york City. 








NEWSPAPER SERVICES 


IT PAYS TO REPRINT your articles, 
movil advertisements, forms, letters, 
res by Photo Offset. Ex- 
cellent t reproduction at low cost. Send 
your on or write for quotation. 
Knoll licating Service, 79 

St., New” ork Oity 5. HA 2-5169. 
USE INEXPENSIVE GOVERNMENT 
PHOTOGRAPHS. Vast subject range. 
Our special search service ani 
penees ee ‘*THROUGH 
GOVE ENT LENSES"’ 
postpaid, returnable) facilitates. 
tails free. Washington Comm. Co. 
Dept. A, 1200-15th St., N.W, Wash- 
ington 5, D. OC. 


HELP WANTED—ADMINISTRATIVE 


WANTED: An _ experienced young 
man from small town in Middle West 
to be assistant manager of only daily 
in small county seat town. ‘00 
salary, bonus and opportunity for 
right — who can give owner relief 
in bot: ews and advertising depart- 
ments. Bex 5172, Editor & Publisher. 


HELP WANTED—ARTIST 























HELP WANTED—ADVERTISING 


HELP WANTED—MECHANICAL 





NEW YORK City publisher seeks 
the services of an experienced na- 
tional advertising salesman in_ its 
hicago office. Position requires 
out-of-town calls. Knowledge of De- 
troit desirable. Letters should con- 
tain complete background, salary, 
etc. Box 5179, Editor & Publisher. 


fo rage ADVERTISING SALES- 
jassified 


MAN; man sell Ol 

and Olessified Display advertising on 
large ager oo paper in competi- 
tive market. Applicant must possess 
definite celling ability and have some 





SEVERAL STEADY SITUATIONS ep 
the night side open in 18-maching 
bang lant. Floor men or combina 
tion. Sickness , accident, hos 
jitalization, msion and vacation, 
nion Beale, 2.41- “2/8 r hour. Alj 
gS tag confidential. Write 
Box 5 Editor & Publisher. 





LITERARY AGENCY SERVICE 


hy egg rl 8 AGENOY. Arti- 
cles, Books, Fiction, Plays marketed, 
Berths Klausner, 180 E, 40 St., N.Y, 








ous newspaper experience and salary 
desired. Box 5106, Editor & Publisher, 





SITUATIONS WANTED— 
knowledge and lay-out. Per- 
manent posit sition ons, i a ADMINISTRATIVE 
tunity for vancement for a man 
who can produce. Give full interes ABLE, SOUND 
tion as to age, marital status, previ- |"°WS man; college honor grad.; 


25 
years experience, 21 in minor and 
major executive jobs on same paper. 
Now holding gO: d job, looking for 





HELP WANTED—CIRCULATION 


GROWING, 6,000 circulation evening, 
only daily published in a 15,000 popu- 
lation mid-south city, mild, pleasant 
climate, is looking for a young circu- 
lation man who has proven ability in 
handling carriers under ‘‘little mer- 
chant’’ plan and ideas. Must have 
car. Offer position of circulation man- 
ager and possibility i good earnings. 
Write Box 5188, or & Publisher, 
giving full details shout yourself, ref- 
erences, salary expected, etc. 








wee STRIP _ARTISTS—Amat 
comic strips 
pos ay Mail samples. Box 5150, Editor 
& Publisher. 


HELP WANTED—ADVERTISING 


BIG LEAGUE RETAIL 
ADVERTISING SALESMAN 


With an impressive batting average 
of selling successes to his credit, is 
offered a key spot on the sales force 
of a highly saleable New York Oity 
newspaper. —— is not Bhp account 
servicing job, but calls time, 
hard hitting line that yields results. 
The salary will be suitable. Write 
of | tails “0 age, education and full de- 


a 
Box 5159, Editor & Publisher. 
DISPLAY ADVERTISING SALES- 














Ba org posi- 
. Contact John D. Clifford, Daily 
Times, Watertown, Wis. 


EXPERIENCED classified —— 
solicitor (man or Ce ae to create 


HELP WANTED—EDITORIAL 
COPY EDITOR 


Permanent position on one of Connec 
ticut’s largest dailies with eee op- 
portunity for ee Experi- 
ence an 
and determine Sesirable ‘salary. New 
England background preferred. Write 
fully to Assistant to Publisher, New 
Haven Register, New Haven 3, Con- 
necticut. 








daily 50,000 to 
100,000, preferably Midwest. 
write, handle staff. References. State 
salary range, living conditions. Box 
5175, Editor & Publisher. 
MANAGING EDITOR - GENERAL 
MANAGER, financially successful but 
unhappy in another field, — Te 
turn to newspaper. Age ied, 
two children. Voluntarily et ed as 

daily 








editor-publisher of successfu) 
ear ago to establish another business, 

inimum compensation $7,500. Full 
an will pro- 
vided by letter — in a peceesel inter 
view. Box 5057 r_& Publisher. 
NEWSPAPER EESOUTTVE: long on 
advertising sales and promotional ex- 
perience, seeks opportunity with pub- 
lisher, in under 50,000 southern — 
wishing relief fro! a 
bilities. Can 





her gag 
Box 5168, Editor & 
Taner, 


REVENUE PRODUCING Editor-Man- 
ager, 41, married, seeks larger field. 
Builds community good will, ci 

pa eee wae sound news- 





EDITOR—amust have trade paper ex- 
perience, know editorial layout and 
makeup, fluent writer. Prefer man 
who lives in South. Good opportunity 
for right man. Write, giving all de- 
tails of experience and background to 
Box 5165, Editor & Publisher. 


terntoral news, forthright edito 
ee Ab: 
management. 
Award winner. 
Publisher. 








Prpduction as editorial, 
Press 
Box 5176, Eaitor & 





eT ees a desk_ man for make- 

and local news. Upper New York 
daily in — of 15,000. Give details 
in first letter as to actual work done, 
personal description, family status 
and salary desired. Box 5163, Editor 
and Publisher. 





= operate — ied 

tation in  gouthonstera 

city, 390) 000 \pepulation. Unusual op- 

y if you have productive ideas 

or 4 classified. Box 5124. Editor 
and Publisher. 


IMMEDIATE OPENING for a retail 





om ROE RACKEd column, 
np per 

now. "Distrive ted 

Press Association, 1105 kK. St, iw. 3 

Washi DL. Write for samples. 

SOHILLER® 8 ‘Covering All Points’, 

a ed feature a with laughs 

Dai! 





and facts. Sure tertain. 

or weekly. os 

4% Oniczec Senile, 390 

SHORT, — tertainin; 

ture on a $5 week, _ oe 
=o 611 W. 156. New York. Apt. 44. 





ae feature stori 

delist 7 ur readere—25 years’ writ. 
ce—from kinson, 

126 Argyle. | Rochester (7) New York. 


CORRESPONDENTS AND 
REPRESENTATIVES 








display salesman. Must be thoroughly 
wi tore ac- 
counts, particularly men’s stores. 
Splendid ae Bag the right 
man with one of largest news- 
papers in the East. Write fall Eotalle 
in first ee to Box 5110, Editor & 


Publisher. 
MIDDLE. bod gpa 





states daily 
needs aggressiv * of rienced adver- 
tising manager. m7 men, — 
please submit blograp cal —- of 
a and line: records. 
5111, Editor and Publisher. 

ERMANENT position for experien 
advertisin, salesman 





e 

a giving complete work history, 
eye ee tatus and reason for wanting 

to change. 


WANTED 
ADVERTISING. MAN with — to 


head 2 m department, daily 5,000. 
Must bes able sell, layout, promote, 
make new accounts, retain old ones. 


Field here is highly « e titive so 


WE NEED i d 
men, at Bag jaccredited journalism 








school, 
ona editing classes. Free graduate 
tuition; pay rather low. Box 5177, 
Editor & Publisher. 





HELP WANTED—MISCELLANEOUS 


WE NEED: = a THREE 
WE WANT TO EXPAND THREE DE- 
Sic gee and aaaie r4 general news 

rter with a farm background to 

lp develop our Farm Page; also a 

man or woman who can expand 

ser ung man or Department which of- 

fers virgin field; also a capable dis- 

play man who can layout and sell on 

a a salary and commission 

e have a congenial organi- 

sation but like ‘‘June we are busting 

out all over’’ and need help. Leader- 
Call, Laurel, Miss. 








HELP WANTED—MECHANICAL 


COMPOSING room foreman on com- 
bination daily papers, union. On Gulf 
Coast, twenty-five thousand circula- 
tion. Box 5186, Editor & Publisher. 








PRESSMAN for Goss Unitube which 
will be installed this summer. Want 
competent, steady, experienced press- 
man on permanent basis. is is 
University town and ideal place in 
——_ to rear — Modern plant. 











Sunday morning. 





don’t answer if you ll the bill. 

Top salary to Bg wie ‘can. All re- 

plies air mail. ‘ews, r 
ka, Box 1660. 


Semen ‘Treaseript, Norman, Okla. 


SITUATIONS WANTED— 
ADVERTISING 





ADVERTISING MANAGER, §sales- 
man thoroughly familiar with all ad- 
vertising, local, nation: classified, 
would contact publisher who 
needs someone to assume ponsibil> 
ity for increased _linage. Available at 
once. Box 5187, Editor & Publisher. 
OLASSIFIED MANAGER — 18 years 
top flight experience in all phases 
sg medium | = metropolitan dail- 


les 

ord gained thro ugh good id 
plsanell selling, promotion, and 
training. e 87. Box 5081, Editor 
& Publish 








er. 

CLASSIFIED MANAGER — Presently 
employed, years of experience. Proven 
record, Sober, excellent references. 
No reasonable offer rejected. Jack 








Petrie, Hotel Manhattan, Pensacols, 
Florida. 
CLASSIFIED MANAGER, 44, 


ag 
acne! é employed, desires change. 
‘perienced in_all a 
of “Classified ‘Aavertising. Linage rec- 
og as pg el Gained Le 000° lines 
vel 


1946 o' 
1. 164,000 lines in 1947;  Tnerease ot 
700,000 lines in 1948; Over 400,000 
lines increase in 1949. Available at 
once. Best of references. Box 5189, 
Editor & Publisher. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 
CARTOONISTS 





CARTOONIST, 
anxious to work 
comic-strip artist. 
& Publisher. 


MY finished coxteene drawn 


-_ 
ith ic. 
wih boas Sioa Editor 


pl BP os 








7 aE” nS Paettisbern, Obie. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED— 
CARTOONISTS 





GARTOONIST—comic 51 
ence. Lae, a es and 


assist 
ost a. Box Biol editor & Pub- 





SITUATIONS WANTED— 
CORRESPONDENTS 





JOHN D. STANARD, Drawer 1566e, 
Chattanooga 1, Tenn. Ph: 88-1546W. 
Southern States regularly. 
EDITOR-publicist, Albany, New York. 
City, wide journalistic 
kground, available special assign- 
ver Box 5151, Editor & Publisher. 


SITUATIONS WANTED—EDITORIAL 


al | atte 


i 


>) 


I 





| 





ify 


Ra 
$ 





ABLE EDITOR available. Wide range 
ge a periodical .or Age 





a 

Write Box 5161, Editor & Publisher, 
ACOURATE, hard - hitting 
photographer with 15 months experi- 
ence seeks position on_ medium-sized 
city daily. Box 5174, Editor & Pub- 








and trade; ‘sober, family, veteran; 2 
million words sold freelance; state all 
details first letter please. 





ALL-AROUND reporter, young, col- 


desires 
aD ~ 25, Ie ‘irealation 
ae Telations and/or travel. Sa’ 


N Bierce, 107 Thompson, New 


SITUATIONS WANTED—EDITORIAL 





FO. COPYREADER now in 
ge waste to return to 
pa a » married, 15 
ae ee grad. Box 5029, 


enc 
Eaitor % Publisher. 
COLUMBIA Uni i 


SITUATIONS WANTED—EDITORIAL 





ASKS New York City job. Top eda- 
re) 


cation; 4 year rter, 24. Veteran 
Box 5093, tor & Publisher. 


PERSONABLE, energetic college se- 
nior, N. Xe ack ———- major; 





wants newspaper work. Location un- 
important. Seeking oportunity. Some 
experience on trade publication. Ref- 
—— Box 5147, Editor & Pu 
sher. 


COMPETENT young lady, 24, 
Journalism, — writing, 
experience with 
Public Information. Thorough 
edge French, Arabic, 
Middle East, Europe. trav 
position with eye to future. Available 
immediately. Salary secondary. ila 
Meo, 100 Morningside Drive, 
York 27, New York. 


COPY READER, also rewrite, report- 





2 
editorial 
knowl- 





ing. 5& years experience. Excellent 
references. Box 5173, Editor & Pub- 
isher. 





COPYREADER — Painstaking, 
rate, seven years’ experience in 
Europe, Near East. Box 5184, Editor 
& Publisher. 


peopel are hard to find. Here’s 
one ith 10 — handling 
hoods, art, mak 


accu- 





ew York. Russell, 1950 E. Tremont 
Ave., Bronx 62, N. Y., UN-3-5366. 


M.A, 
U.N. Department of 
have resided 
Desires 


New 


ried, Ep No tears if asked leave 


-time in- 
teresting wor secondary. Box 


5090, Editor % Publ 


RECENT B.A. with limited —— 
wants to work his way up on Eas‘ 
daily. Salary secondary. aay to Box 
5088, Editor & Publisher. 


REPORTER, 25, BA, poem Served 
1% year apprenticeship well (news 
service, small and medium- — dail- 
ies). Seeks job with future. Box 
5160, Editor and Publisher. 


REPORTER with smal] town daily 
experience. General news, rewrite, 
sports. Young, B.S. in journalism. 
Prefer East. Salary secondary. Box 
5180, Editor & Publisher. 
REPORTER, 24, single, year’s ex- 
perience daily, police, city-ball, sports, 
features. Journal Available 
immediately, willin -. _ Soren. Box 
5128, Editor & Publi 
REPORTER, general eee fea- 
Experience on daily, Gy 
B.A. June 











SITUATIONS WANTED—EDITORIAL 


EDITOR-COLUMNIST 
bern capable. Six years as sports 
copy rim, 
jportscaster. Veteran, married, col- 
lege. References, samples. care, 
esire change. Box 50838, Editor & 
Publisher. 








Seeks reporting job 

travel. Box 5087, Editor & punlianer 
WRITER—25, college grad, 
major, veteran, single, Be. 
Literary magazine, 
rtunit ~, ome. = 
torial. Lorenzo, 
Hartford, Gameaon 


WRITER-SALESMAN—Seeks editori- 
al or public relations job. Presently 
in school and working part-time in 


gle, age 24, Dartmouth College grad- 
uate. Prefer locating near Boston oF 
New York, but am open to good offer. 
Box 5063, Editor & Publisher. 


_ SITUATIONS WANTED— 
ANICAL 





49. 
237 St., New York voter 66. 


REPORTER—Male, _ =. 29, 6 means 
experience weekly, dai - 

ice, Arm: my correspondent: —! travel. 
Box 5032, Editor & Publish 











Livingston, 137 
Brookline 46, Mass. 


¢ books, strips, comics advertising). 


Fresh ideas, know-how. Wil 
if ———s Box 5169, Editor 
Publisher. 


EDITOR — Managing, 





Capable, reliable. 
daily. Seeks change. 
Box 5181, Editor & Publisher. 





ALERT, — journalism grad, 
job. Edi 


ox 5183, Editor & Publish: 
AMBITIOUS journalist, 3 san news- 
per, publicity experience, seeks 
or within a distance 


Jou 25. 
Elisabeth Geyer, 421° W. 131 St., New 





A TOP-DRAWER heggger 


rri "an ywhere 
Walter Berkov, 1300 
Gookiaa Was" buteburgh 46.'P5. °° 
prea ene ny with 8 = 
ws, sports, 01 
Demy | public relations’ experience, ol: 
references. Box 5066, Editor & Pub- 
Tr. 





BILINGUAL French-English, veleren, 
P te 
ing Midwest university. 5 


or newspaper connection. 


mar gee NEWSMAN seeks 
A year and a half with 
York City daily. 
cityside, 

PM des! 
ste: rece: 

Will a anywhere. 
& Publisher. 


= makeup. 
kman. 


NAMIO REPORTER 
Just aeaae by Uncle. All beats, 
digger and fast re-write. _ 35. New 
England } 
an 


ywhere—Looking a i. Ga: 
Sutherland Ra, 


EDITOR, 11 years comics field (com- 
Predastiea whiz. Thorough knowledge 


scripts, artwork, engravings, printing. 
1 relocate 


years’ ex- 
perience best dailies. All | a. 
Now heads 50-year 
$100 weekly. 
= 


Worked in sports, 


B. arrie 
"Ls 5127, Editor 





FORMER 
traveled, 28, mai 
newspa 


Box 5: 
tor & Publisher. 


GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS. 
soned reporter has 
larger State Houses, legislatures, 
daily. Now employed. 


a to readers. 
under 40. College major in 


language teacher, well read, 
led, wants to start 
r career. Oar, handles cam- 
era. ‘ay secondary to experienee. 
5140, Edi- 


Sea- 
covered one of the 


paigns, and national conventions for 
state or 
national beat on paper with sense of 
political and governmental news re- 
Family man 


REPORTING - eo mer or 
desk work on newspaper in small or 
ize cit Forgery by trade L sail 





per a nt e teran, 27, 
gle, available fmmediately Box 5100, 
Editor & Publisher. 


REPORTER, 
Columbia 
major wit 
start. 
mediately. 
sher. 
10 YEARS editorials 
torelin 20 





Box 5042, Editor & Pub- 





Metropolitan 
ears public administration, 
‘airs, public relations. New 
k City area preferred. Box 5105, 
Ealtor & Publisher. 





REWRITE man = in 6th year top 
New York Oity wants job in 
Los Angeles = 5017, itor 


& Publisher. 





ROVING COURT REPOR 
For — of prone trials any- 


ss <M 





COMPOSING = aie EXEOUTIVE 
(Union) offers expert know-how and 
services that guarantee money-saving 
results. Box 5158, Editor & Pablisher. 
ENGRAVING FOREMAN, 22 no 





¢, proven executive, 
small plant. 20 Cy will 
home permanent. Midwest or south- 


— —— Box 5107, Editor & 


NEWSPAPER PRESSMAN 

25 years tubular — ow 
cal. Color —e refer. 
ences. Box 5085, Editor & £ Poblisher. 


SKILLED ENGRAVER- 
Pp RAPHER 


Excellent references 
Box 5071, Editor & Publisher 


SITUATIONS WANTED— 
MISCELLANEOUS 





PUBLIO by ms Im ge 


ING, trade 

ing job Ra gay b: Ohio State os 
ism aduate. es i - & 
t rator ows 

a! yu bli: abing. a ied, ambi- 
Toes. Genscientions worker. Will 


anywhere, U. 8. or Available 
“es 20. Ro 





Will 
5081, Prditor & Publisher. 
SEMI-WEEKLY = 22, 


seeks position 

daily; Speed Graphic, oe 
knowledge, feature — 
agricultural oa honor collage ee pad 
uate. x , Editor Publisher. 





SPORTS SDITCE. 35, i three years 
and sports writer for 10 years 
fore that on — of 55,000, seeks 
change. Marri Box 5166, Editor 
& Publisher. 


SPORTS EDITOR—E i 





eee 
traveled, young, 
Sy himeclf—desires ph 

rtorial, publicit: 

=e newspaper, » OF concern. 
Box 5123, Editor & Publisher. 
PRESS PHOTOGRAPHER: staff ex- 
perienced, young, capable, owns ex- 
tensive equipment, desires location on 





d, ag- 
gressive sports —_ now employed 





Start as low as $150 a 
lisher. 


week on right 
publication. Box 5084. Editor & Pub- 





BU. 
TOP suburban newsman wants return 
to eo field. Assets: 14 years 
feature writer a > 





.- journalism, 23, edited Navy 
ritie for southern magazine Ec year. 


0 
jalary “i ‘Box 5152, Editor 


nna 
-¥ 











r 
rience on a daily. Box 5018, 








CAPABLE, ee Missouri Jour- 
nalism graduate wants job on id 
Western daily. preferably as sports- 
Excellent background of re- 
porting and desk work. 








JOURNALISM grad, ‘49, stron 
features, photos, wants ob = 
Atlantic fons azine, weekly o 
organ. ed, 27, pilot. 
Editor & ‘Publis her. 

job 


city 40,0) or more. 


er, experienced, reliable. 
5178, Editor and Publisher 
NEED BRIGHT Begi 


on 
dle 


house 
Box 6117, 


PEP ———E 
NEWSMAN. a employed wants 
ports, 


telegraph, pon features, top writ- 
wens Box 


with 


seeks r sition as sports 

editor or desk man. powill supply cee. 

ies of present production. Excellen 

nanos Sober. — Write Box 
080. Editor & Publis’ 


a S$ ONLY! — editor for 
small, medium daily in Lone Star 
State. Six years desk and reporting 
experience for dailies 6,000 to 250,- 
000. Ha ndle city, —— 
desks; write sparkling, common: 
editorials. Single, 29° Missouri “Oni 
versity uate. Native Texan. Now 
employed well-known = relations 
agency. Desire settle down. fu- 
ture for self and paper in congenial 








girl! June 


wit 
big-city daily. 


plenty on the ballf Then I’m your 
"49 Journalism gratente 
h one year college reporting on 
8 months radio news- 


in’ 
. Box 5109, Editor and 
Publisher. 


VERSATILE, EXPERIENCED ener 

getic a 29, married. Journal- 

— i. years with dailies 
port 








porter, feature iter, woman's 
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— Box 5153, Editor & Pub- ism grad (s 
sher. 
NEWSWOMAN, 85, wants permanent 


spot on daily or public relations. a 


s ed, columnist 
paper Sear T20. 000. Also politics, 
courts, police, wire, makeup, editor- 
ials. Natural for sports ed large or 
medium paper. or managing editor 
smaller aaily, Midwest or West —_ 
References. Box 5164, Editor & Pu 


Free to locate anywhere. 
Box 5154, Editor & Publisher. 


SITUATIONS WANTED—PROMOTION 


EESBARONED-GALES ‘PROMOTION 
Extensive contact 
national pubtlestions 7h a Taka 
5 years. Versatile. ‘ants creative 
challenging position with hours. 
84, eoteee. travel. Box 5066, 
Editor Publisher. 


pane... 
SITUATIONS WANTED— 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 








PUBLICITY man, last 2 iT . — 
Two years editor weekly, 

pantilty 
pot w: future. Box 5155, 
Publisher. 


ae a Prefer 
t 
SITUATIONS WANTED— 
SALESMEN 





SYNDICATE SALESMAN, country- 
wide Lp experience for news serv- 
ce an usement features. ad 
contacts on leading papers. 

resent western syndicates in = East 
or will relocate. Box 5162, Editor 








tor, music, drama — magazine 
work, photograph Seven years on 
daily, one ablic veiations. Box 5134, 
Editor & Publisher. 


lisher. 


& Publish 


So 














By Robert U. Brown 


No onE'connécted with the in- 
cident will talk about it for 
lication, but we learn that 


ome explanation that if the 

President ‘answered them for 

one ye he would have 

7 BF, aoe teresting 
rovides an 

sideli; 4 on the Preiients 


Arthur 
Times. 


of the New York 


* * 


An Epitor & PUBLISHER edi- 
torial a couple of weeks ago 
titled “Nauseated,” criticizing 
newspaper Se of the 
Bergman-Rosselini story, — 
more favorable comment from 


in a long Panne 

The editorial had said “only 
the smaller papers questioned 
these strange standards.” That 
as publishing 
any opinion goes. But a surpris- 
ing number of metropolitan 
newspapermen expressed agree- 
ment with our sentiments. Here 
are a few typical comments: 

An associate publisher of a 
large Eastern newspaper wrote 
us: “I was very pleased to see 
that you had the courage in an 
editorial to ‘tell off’ the newspa- 
pers of the country which, in 
my opinion, brought disgrace to 


our profession in the way they. 


e Bergman story.” 
New York Times man 
agreed with the E&P view and 
a New York AP man wrote: 
“Your ‘Nauseated’ was a swell 
editorial, but why, oh, why 
didn’t somebody catch _ that 
gustatory and make it gestatory 
as it undoubtedly was meant 


to_be?” 
E&P used gustatory and yore 
it—meaning that the good taste 
of editors was strictly confined 
to their mouths in that case. 
Another New York newsman 
wrote: “My belated thanks for 
what you said about the affaire 
Bergman. have a son of 11 


handled th 
A 


use, 
me doubly conscious of the ig- 
noring of moral implications in 
press treatment of this story. 
The only other writer that tac- 
kled it well was George Sokol- 
sky, and his column followed 
yours | both in time and treat- 
yer t competing with Mr. 
e’re not co ng 
Sokolsky as to who was first, 
but we do remember quoting a 
piece of his on the subject right 
— of th sensational ae. 
ment of the Bergman 
A id executive Ss he a lane 
le western city sent us clip- 


pings of that and another edi- 
torial saying: “Thanks for both 
of these.” 


From the smaller towns, a 


60 





Shop Talk at Thirty 


ee. publisher in Florida 
said: 


whole- 
he its sentiments, 
and I'm not the type 
to write so! ro or con 
on editorials. But this time 
was rea whi I 
read it last t. I don’t agree 
sometimes with items on this 


page but then that’s the nice 
a about the USA—the right 
to disagree amiably without ex- 
pec’ the Gestapo to rap you 
on_ the knuckles for so doing.” 

That was ical of many edi- 
tors of smaller pers. The 
only dissent (other dissenters 
probably didn’t bother to write) 
came a small daily on the 
West Coast. The editor wrote: 
“Here is one small town editor 

who finds more nausea in your 
Feb. 11 editorial than in the 
metropolitan press accounts 
which you deplore. The refiec- 
tions which you so approvingly 
note from ‘the small newspapers’ 
are a reminder that only our 
provincial moral notions make 
the occasion for (1) so much 
press romancing of an everyday 
affair, and (2) for you to con- 
sider the subject worth such 
wer comment in a trade jour- 
aa 


A few newspapers reprinted 
our editorial, and all the West- 
chester (N. Y.) County group 
printed the piece from the Port 
Chester Item which E&P had 
quoted. The Gainesville (Ga.) 
Daily Times handled the Berg- 
man story in a novel style. 

A three-inch one-column front 
page box carried the head: 
‘Birth Announcement.” Three 
paragraphs related the event in 
straight-faced birth announce- 
ment style: “The birth of a boy, 
as yet unnamed, to Mrs. Peter 
Lindstrom. . . . Mrs. Lindstrom 
and her husband, Dr. Lindstrom, 
have not met since last May 
when they discussed terms of a 
pending divorce. . . . While Mrs. 
Lindstrom was in the hospital 
awaiting the » Robert Ros- 
selini, director of her latest film 
and her constant companion for 
the past two years, paced the 
corridors nervously. He was the 
only person allowed to visit her 
after the birth of the baby.” 

That’s telling the story with- 
out slinging mud all over the 


front page! 
= . . 
Down in Lake Wales, Fla., 
last fall the mayor told the 


Daily Highlander at the city 
council mee he wanted 
the paper to quote everything he 
said or none of it. en he 
recommended the council pur- 
chase a wire recorder to take 
down complete transcripts of all 
council sessions. (E&P, Nov. 5, 
page 69). 

We joined with that newspa- 
per in —— on how ri- 
diculous the mayor's request was 
—imagine pate after column 
of pore ge routine stuff on 
the council meeting appearing 


in the newspaper! No. one 
Would read it. 
This week we learn that a 


county board of commissioners 


in Minnesota has prohibited a 
newspaper publisher from wing 


a record! device to get an 
P thly eeting: 

moni m Ss. 
this from the Moose Lake Star- 
Gazette whose editor, James F. 
with focal has had oa o own troubles 


of the ky d 
Cloabet Pine ‘Knot also in pene 
ton County, has been denied 
mission to use a wire reco! 
machine and one commissioner 
wants more time decide 
whether or not he will permit 


use of a stenotype machine. ae 


parently, a stenographer could 
take it all down in shorthand, 
— - of a labor-saving device 
$3 ou 

We can’t imagine what an edi- 
tor would do with a complete 
transcript like that except to 
file and use as source material— 
but it is an admirable project 
for him to pursue in the interest 
of accuracy for 

Those commissioners up in 
Carlton County, Minn., sound 
like an obstreperous lot to get 
along with. They let the editors 
report the meetings but tell 
them they've got to do it in the 
old-fashioned way or not at all. 
We can’t see any possible objec- 
tion to an editor getting a com- 
plete and accurate transcript of 
proceedings if ne wants it. 


Writer Cracks Whip, 


Breaks Up Peanut Ban 

San FRANcIscoO—Jack McDon- 
ald of the San Francisco Call- 
Bulletin quickly scented out a 
scoop when he heard anti- 
peanut murmurings in the 
neighborhood of Seal Stadium. 

Adroit inquiry revealed the 
Seals were about to rule out 
peanuts from their park be- 
cause of a $20,000 added 1949 
expenditure for sweeping out 
shells. Mr. McDonald let out a 
roar like a wounded sea-lion 
and reaped a tidal wave of pub- 
lic opinion. Within 24 hours the 
Seals rescinded their decision. 
The = story landed on 
Page One. 


= 
Pope Decries Press 
Censorship Moves 


RoME—Press censorship in 
totalitarian countries was con- 
demned in a statement by Pope 
Pius XII, who urged newspaper 
workers to resist attempts any- 
where to suppress expression of 
opinion. 

“Peace is endangered wher- 
ever public opinion ceases to 
function ly,” the Pope as- 
serted in a message to the inter- 
national convention of Catholic 
newspaper men. “To drown the 
voice of the citizen, to reduce it 
to a forced silence is, in the eyes 
of every Christian, an attempt 
against the natural rights of 
man. It is a violation of the 
world order, which God es- 
tablished.” 


s 

2 Centenarians 

CINCINNATI, O.—Two newspa- 
pers, the Enquirer and Times- 
Star, have displays in the Cen- 
turama E: on honoring 
local business concerns 100 
years old. 








E & P CALENDAR 

Feb. 26-27 — Midwest 
Newspaper Advertising Ex- 
ecutives Ho- 
tel President, ” Kansas City. 

Feb. 26-27— Institute of 
Newspaper Controllers and 
Finance Officers, New Eng- 
land _ regional meeting, Cop- 
ley Plaza, Boston. 

March 3 — Overseas Press 
Club, annual banquet, Wal- 
— Astoria Hotel, New 

ork. 

March 3—New Jersey Press 
Assn., Classified Clinic, 9 a.m. 
to 9 p.m., Stacy-Trent Hotel, 
Trenton, N. J. 

Rg a Edi- 


Managers Bureau, New York 
State Dailies and New Eng- 
land Newspaper Advertising 
Executives Assn., joint meet- 
ae Eyck Hotel, Albany, 


March 9-10—Ohio Newspa- 

per Assn., convention, Neil 
Eoese, Columbus, O. 

March 11-13 — Northwest 
Mechanical Conference, Ho- 
tel St. Paul, St. Paul, Minn. 

March 11- 13—Midwest Cir- 
culation Managers Assn., 35th 
annual convention, Hotel 
Muehlebach, Kansas City, 
M 


0. 

March 12-14 — Central 
States Circulators, conven- 
tion, Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 

Ma 16 - 17 — Newspaper 
Personnel Relations Assn., 
2nd annual session, Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago. 

March 18—Nevada State 
Press Assn., annual meeting, 
University of Nevada, Reno. 

March 19-21 — Interstate 
Circulation Managers Assn., 
spring meeting, Warwick Ho- 
tel, Philadelphia, Pa. 

March 21-24—Press Pho- 
tography, 9th annual short 
course, Kent State University, 
Kent, Ohio. 

March 29-31 — Association 
of National Advertisers, 
spring meeting, The Home- 
stead, Hot _—e Va. 

March 30-31 - April 1—Na- 
tional Editorial "Assn. 2nd 
spring meeting, Roosevelt 
Hotel, New York City. 

March 30- Avril 1—Ameri- 
can Assn. of Adve 
Agencies, annual _meeti: 
Greenbrier Hotel, White Su 
phur Springs, W. Va. 





35 Go to Weekend 
Classified Institute 


BincHAMTON, N. Y.—A Classi- 
fied Advertising Institute for 35 
members of staffs from 15 
newspapers will take place ae 
Feb. 25-26, under sponsorshi, 
the New York State Publis S$ 
Association. 

The Institute is the a 
such clinic conducted by a 
headed by A. T. Powderly, 
Rochester Democrat & Ty ecle 
Panel leaders are Raymond D. 
Dykes, CAM, Westchester Coun- 
y Fu lisher c.; William M. 

Baaske, — nny oh Shen 
Dispatch a ess; 
Hempstead 
| 
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Let's 
look at 
the 

Balance 
Sheet . . . 








~ 





ASSETS 





LIABILITIES 





Business Is Good 


1949 Media Records (52 major 
cities) show newspaper advertis- 
ing linage at all-time high: 1.7% 
better than 1948, 21.3% better 
than 1929! 


Faster Depreciation 


The stepped-up volume of the 
past 5 years has naturally tuken 
its toll of wear on composing 


machines and matrices. 








Bigger 1950 
Newspaper Budgets 


Linage increases are planned 
for the automotive, petroleum, 
food, and transportation indus- 
tries. More than $60,000,000 will 
be spent during 1950 on super- 
market advertising alone! 





Today’s High 
Production Costs 


Obsolete, worn-out composing 
machines, long periods of down- 
time, extensive parts and main- 
tenance bills all boost costs at 
the expense of profits. 





Change costs to profits! Look over your plant—if antiquated composing ma- 
chines are unable to handle today’s big volume of diversified typesetting 
efficiently, modernize with new Blue Streak Linotypes. They’re engineered 
for peak production—low maintenance. Ask us for details. 


LEADERSHIP THROUGH RESEARCH 


TRADE MARK 


_MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY « 29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn 5, New York 


Set in Linotype Gothics and Corona 


in the Nation in 
Drug Store 
Advertising! 


ASK ANY local Evansville druggist... 
the proved Rx for fast product 
acceptance is through the Evansville 
Courier and Press ...the ONLY media 
which offer complete coverage in the 
wealthy 16-county Tri-State market. 


For campaigns and testing... 


EVANSVILLE | INDIANA 
SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPERS 


m&TheSun COLUMBUS DENVER . 
CLEVELAND ee a ee Press 














HOUSTON . 

. lor «=—s FORT WORTH. oe Press 
SAN FRANCISCO. ..... ane Covington edition, Cincinnati Pos MEMPHIS . . Coulee caaen aisvauenaue | + © « © « Tribune 
INDIANAPOLIS. ...... Times KNOXVILLE . . . . News-Sentinel WASHINGTON. .... . «News ELPASO. ... . « » Herald-Post 
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